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I. INTRODUCTION 
HIS study is concerned with the in- 
fluence on the attitudes held by 
listening members of an audience of the 
order in which speeches containing oral 
arguments are presented. Specifically, 
it is designed to study the following 
(1) 


sentation, first or second, has the greater 


problems: Which position of pre- 


audience attitude when 
equally strong affirmative and negative 


influence on 


oral arguments are presented in speeches 
of approximately equal length? (2) 
When oral arguments are presented in 
speeches of approximately equal length 
but unequal strength on the same side 
of a proposition, which order of presen- 
tation, strong-weak or weak-strong, has 
the greater cumulative effect on the atti- 
tude of the audience? (3) Which posi- 
tion, first or second, has the greater in- 
fluence on audience attitude when oral 
arguments are presented in speeches of 
approximately equal length and strength 
but on two different propositions? 

The answers to questions of this type 
are important in that they apply to 
many situations in business, education, 


*This paper is based upon a dissertation com- 
pleted under the direction of Dr. Alan H. Mon- 
roe and submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at Purdue University, 1949. 


and politics—situations where speakers 
are scheduled to speak in consecutive 
order before a group of listeners. Ex- 
amples are found in the pre-election 
speeches delivered by candidates appear- 
ing on the same program or delivering 
speeches over the radio during succeed- 
ing time periods just prior to election 
dates; in educational and business meet- 
ings where a series of proposals are ad- 
vocated by different speakers; and in 
community affairs where speakers urge 
their listeners to approve or reject pro- 
posals for bond issues, publicly owned 
utilities, zoning plans, and the like. 


While, than 
speakers—sometimes as many as eight or 


of course, more two 
ten—often appear in consecutive order 
on such programs, and while the sub- 
stance, strength, and order of their 
speaking may be almost infinitely var- 
ied, it is quite obviously beyond the 
scope of a single experimental study to 
examine the effect of the order of 
speaking in all combinations or under 
all conditions. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble and should be worthwhile to ap- 
proach some of the basic questions in- 
volved by narrowing the experimental 
attack to situations in which fewer vari- 


ables exist. 
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Review of Previous Investigations 

A number of experimental studies 
have been conducted to determine the 
relative effect on the listener’s attitude 
of the order of arranging arguments 
within a speech, the relation between 
the order of speaking and judges’ rank- 
ing, and the effect on the attitude of 
subjects of the order in which written 
affirmative and negative arguments are 
read. Adams,' using retention as his 
criterion measure, compared the relative 
effectiveness of presenting —advertise- 
ments arranged in different sequences. 
His results showed that the anticlimax 
order (largest presented first, smallest 
last) resulted in a 10% greater retention 
of the subject matter contained in the 
advertisements than did the climax or- 
der (smallest first, 


last) of arrangement. Sponberg,’ using 


presented largest 
both retention and shift-of-opinion of 
the listeners as criteria measures, con- 
cluded that when presenting arguments 
in a speech, the order of anticlimax 
(greatest length of time devoted to the 
development of the argument presented 
first, least length of time devoted to the 
development of the argument presented 
last) was significantly more effective in 
changing the opinions of auditors and 
also effected significantly greater reten- 
tion of the speech content than did the 
order of climax. Jersild* and Ehrens- 
berger,* using recall as their criterion 
studies of the 


measure, in separate 


modes of emphasis in public speaking 


1 Adams, H. F., “The Effect of Anti-Climax 
Order of Presentation on Memory,” J. App. 
Psych., IV (1920), 330-338. 

2 Sponberg, H., “A Study of the Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of Climax and Anti-Climax Order in 
an Argumentative Speech,” SM, XIII (1946), 
33-44- ‘ 

3 Jersild, A. T., “Modes of Emphasis in Pub- 
lic Speaking,” J. Appl. Psych., XII (1928), 611- 
620. 

4 Ehrensberger, R., “An Experimental Study 
of the Relative Effectiveness of Certain Forms 
of Emphasis in Public Speaking,” SM, XII 
(1945), 94-111. 
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which included measurement of the rel- 
ative effect of subject matter presented 
in the first and last parts of a speech, 
report contradictory results. Jersild con- 
cluded that subject matter presented 
in the first part of a speech is recalled 
the more frequently. Ehrensberger, us- 
ing a similarly constructed speech, con- 
cluded that the statements made during 
the latter part of the speech are recalled 
the more frequently. Knower® found 
that contest speakers speaking in first or 
last position are more commonly ranked 
in an intermediate than in a high or 
low position, and that speakers who are 
assigned the highest final average rank 
by judges most frequently speak in next 
to the last or some other intermediate 
Lund® studied the effect 
the belief of subjects of presenting writ- 


position. on 
ten affirmative and negative arguments 
in the first or second order. He found 
the first argument read, whether posi- 
tive or negative, showed a more marked 
effect on the shift of belief than did the 
argument read _ second. pre- 
sented copies of written arguments ad- 


Knower’ 


vocating the affirmative and the negative 
side of the Prohibition question to sub- 
jects in the order of affirmative-negative 
or negative-affirmative. His results also 
support the greater influence on the 


attitude of listeners of written argu- 


ments presented in the first position. 
Knower, however, qualifies his conclu- 
sion as follows: 


The data suggest that primacy in the presenta- 
tion of written arguments influences the extent 
and possibly the direction of change of attitude 
resulting from argumentative stimulation. More 
subjects and other attitudes must be studied be- 


5 Knower, F. H., “A Study of the Rank-Order 
Methods of Evaluating Performances in Speech 
Contests,” J. App. Psych., XXIV _ (1940), 633-644. 

6 Lund, F. H., “The Psychology of Belief,” J. 
Abnorm. Soc. Psych., XX (1925), 63-81, 174-196. 

7Knower, F. H., “Experimental Studies of 
Changes in Attitudes; III. Some Incidence of 
Attitude Changes,” J. Appl. Psych., XX (1936), 
114-127. 
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fore any of the conclusions suggested . . . can 
be considered very well established. 

It will be noted that none of these 
studies directly attacked the specific 
problems stated at the beginning of 
this article. Moreover, some of the evi- 
dence appeared to be contradictory. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
people react to the order of written ar- 
gument the same as to oral argument. 


II. GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Three experiments were, therefore, 
devised to determine whether the order 
of presentation, first or second, influ- 
enced the persuasive effect of certain 
typical combinations of speeches. The 
details of procedure, materials, statistical 
treatment, etc., which differed from one 
experiment to another are reserved for 
later discussion in connection with the 
full treatment of each separate experi- 
ment. There were, however, methods 
which were common to all experiments 
which should be explained before the 
detailed discussion of each experiment is 
presented. The purpose of this section 
is thus an explanation of those methods 
of procedure and _ statistical analysis 
which were common to the separate ex- 
periments comprising the total study to- 
gether with a consideration of the va- 
lidity and reliability of those methods. 


Preparation and Recording of the 
Speeches 
Speeches were prepared on two propo- 


sitions: (1) “The federal government 


‘should provide medical care available 


to all people,” and (2) “The federal 
government should require arbitration 
of labor disputes.” Two propositions 
were used so that the effect of the order 


of presenting speeches (first or second) ' 


could be studied not only when the 
same topic is discussed by successive 
speakers but also when different topics 
succeed one another. Moreover, the use 


of two propositions made it possible to 
check the results obtained on one topic 
with those on the other and thus mini- 
mize the possibility of spurious results 
arising from some peculiarity of one 
type of subject matter.* 

Two strong argumentative speeches 
of comparable length, an afhrmative 
and a negative, were prepared on each 
proposition. Two additional argumen- 
tative speeches, an affirmative and a 
negative, of comparable length but 
weaker in argumentative content and 
organization than the strong speeches 
were prepared on the subject of Medi- 
cine. 

To assure no variations in the sub- 
ject matter, organization, and delivery 
of a speech as it was used in the various 
experiments, each speech was recorded 
by the same male speaker on an RCA 
Magnetic Wire Recorder, Model Num- 
ber M1-12875, and was so recorded that 
it could be presented, without delay, 
in any desired sequence. 


Equating the Speeches 

It was believed desirable that all the 
strong speeches should be equally effect- 
ive and that the weaker speeches should 
be equal to each other in strength but 
less effective than the strong Medicine 
speeches. 

The first step in the process of testing 
the equality of the speeches was that of 
having them criticized by three mem- 
bers of the Purdue Speech Staff who 
were instructed to judge subjectively 
the six speeches according to their com- 
parable effectiveness in advocating the 
respective advantages or disadvantages 
of the two propositions. On the basis of 
the criticism received, the speeches were 
revised until they were judged as meet- 
ing the above criterion. Next, the re- 
corded speeches were subjected to an 
experimental test of effectiveness, based 


8 Cf., Knower, quoted above. 
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on the ratings of student listeners. Stu- 
dent raters were used since previous in- 
vestigators had shown that the sum of 
20 to 31 ratings of student listeners pro- 
vides a highly reliable measure of the 
judged effectiveness of an argumenta- 
tive speech.°® 

Ratings of the recorded speeches were 
obtained from two groups of listeners: 
(1) 65 students enrolled in advanced 
speech courses, and (2) the students 
used as subjects in the experimental 
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situations. 
speech rating blank which consisted of 


Each auditor completed a 


an Effectiveness Scale ranging from 1 
(very poor) to 5 (excellent) for each 
speech heard. The comparable effective- 
ness of the speeches as rated is shown in 
Tables I and II. 

An examination of the data in Ta- 
bles I and II shows: (1) The differences 
between the effectiveness of the strong 
Medicine speeches and the weaker Med- 
icine speeches are statistically significant. 


TABLE I 


THE COMPARABLE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SIX SPEECHES, BASED ON THE RATINGS OF 65 STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN ADVANCED SPEECH Courses. 














S. E. of 
Speeches Mean Diff. of the diff. 
compared* ratings the means of the means ~ 10 P 
LA-LN 4-200 4-123 077 123 62 54 
LA-MA 4-200 4.184 .016 123 13 .go 
LA-MN 4.200 4.246 .046 .120 38 .70 
LN-MA 4-123 4.184 061 127 .48 63 
LN-MN 4.123 4.246 123 124 .99 132 
MA-MN 4.184 4.246 .062 124 .5O 61 
WMA-WMN 2.390 2.261 129 149 86 39 
MA-WMA 4-184 2.390 1.704 133 13.48 or" 
MN-WMN 4-246 2.261 1.985 -141 14.07 ai 








*The abbreviations used are interpreted as follows: 


LA, Labor-affirmative; LN, Labor- 


negative; MA, Medicine-affirmative; MN, Medicine-negative; WMA, weaker-Medicine-affirmative; 


WMN, weaker-Medicine-negative. 
**Denotes probability is less than .o1. 


TABLE II 
THE COMPARABLE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SIX SPEECHES, BASED ON THE RATINGS OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL Groups WHO HEARD THE SPEECHES PRESENTED 
IN THE FOLLOWING COMBINATIONS. 














Diff. S. E. of 

Speeches N Mean of the S. E. of the diff. of 

compared (Auditors) ratings means the means the means t10 4 
LA-LN 233 4.056;4.121 .063 .92;.83 .078 81 41 
LA-MA 186 4.07534.037 .038 .83;.72 .080 .48 63 
LA-MN 176 3.920;4.102 .188 -79;.86 .089 2.04 04 
LN-MN 229 3.886;3.912 .026 853.83 073 35 73 
LN-MA 203 3.818;3.970 152 743.81 077 1.84 .06 
MA-MN 207 3-984;4.106 122 -78;.64 .069 1.74 .08 
WMA-WMN 205 3.093; 3-229 136 1.03;1.02 147 .Q2 36 
MA-WMA 242 4-102;2.6g0 1.322 623.94 .083 15.92 — 
MN-WMN 215 4.232;2.958 1.274 1.18;.78 135 9-44 a 








9 Monroe, A. H., Remmers, H. H., and Lyle, 
E. V., “Measuring the Effectiveness of Public 
Speaking in a Beginning Course,” Studies in 
Higher Education, XXIX, Bulletin of Purdue 
University, XXXVII (1936), No. 1; Bryan, A. L., 
and Wilkie, W. H., “A Technique for Rating 
Public Speeches,” J. Consult. Psych., V (1941), 
80-go. 


10 See Peters, C. C. and Van Voorhis, W. R., 
Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical 
Bases (1940), pp. 160-179, for formulas and 
methods used for determining the standard er- 
ror of the difference of the means, the signif- 
icance ratio (t), and the probability of the dif- 
ference (P). 
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(2) The weaker Medicine speeches are 
not statistically different in effectiveness 
from each other. (3). The differences 
between the effectiveness of the com- 
binations of strong Medicine and/or 
Labor speeches, except the LA and the 
MN, are not statistically significant at 
the 5% level of confidence. While it 
is true the difference in the effectiveness 
of the LN and the MA, and the MA 
and the MN, and the LA and the MN, 
as rated by the auditors in the experi- 
mental groups, is statistically significant 
at the 6%, the 8%, and the 4% levels of 
confidence respectively, these same com- 
binations of speeches were rated by the 
65 advanced students as not differing 
statistically and we may conclude that 
for all practical purposes the difference 
between the respective combinations of 
speeches is not sufficiently certain to in- 
validate their use in this study under 
proper controls. 


Rotating Speeches as a 
Method of Control 


The question remains, however, 
whether speeches produce equal shifts 
in the attitude of listeners—even if those 
same listeners judge the speeches as 
eqnal in effectiveness. No data were 
available for an answer to this question 
as it applies to the speeches used in this 
study before the experiment had been 
completed. However, in a study of 
methods of measuring speech effective- 
ness, Monroett showed that although 
ratings and attitude shifts were corre- 
lated there was also an independent 
variable which affected ratings to a sig- 
nificantly greater degree than it affected 
attitude change. It was thus necessary 
to devise in advance an experimental 


11 Monroe, A. H., “The Measurement and 
Analysis of Audience Reaction to Student Speak- 
ers—Studies in Attitude Change,” Studies in 
Higher Education, XXXII, Bulletin of Purdue 
University, XXXVIII (1937), No. 1a, 23, 65-68. 
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procedure wherein the relative effect on 
the attitude of listeners of the order of 
presenting oral arguments in the first or 
second position could be tested even 
though the speeches judged to be equal 
might prove unequal in their power to 
shift the attitude of listeners. To control 
any such possible advantage in strength 
possessed by any of the speeches, it was 
decided to present each combination of 
speeches used in the experiment in ro- 
tated orders. That is, the order used for 
presenting two speeches before one 
group of listeners would be reversed for 
a second group. For example, if the 
two speeches to be presented in an ex- 
periment were the MA and the MN, 
they would be presented in the order of 
affrmative-negative before one group 
and then presented in the order of neg- 
ative-affirmative before another group. 
The difference in the effectiveness of 
presenting speeches in the first and sec- 
ond positions could then be determined 
by comparing the sum of the shifts in 
attitude resulting from the affirmative 
and negative speeches when they were 
presented in the first position with the 
sum of the shifts in attitude that result- 
ed when the same speeches were present- 
ed in the second position. Any advantage 
in strength possessed by a speech would 
thus be controlled as far as testing the 
effect on the attitude of listeners of the 
order in which the speeches were pre- 
sented. (Moreover, this method of ro- 
tation would also control, when desired, 
any differential effect of affirmative or 
negative speeches and of speeches on 
different propositions.) 

It is fortunate that this method of ro- 
tational control was used, since after 
the experiments had been performed an 
examination of the data disclosed (see 
Table III) that there were some dif- 
ferences in the real strength—power to 
change attitudes of listeners—of the 
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strong speeches even though they were 
judged to be equally strong. Because of 
the method of rotation, however, these 
differences do not affect the results of 
this study as they bear on its primary 
problem, namely, the relative effective- 
ness of the first or second position in the 
order of presentation. 
Testing the Effectiveness of the Speeches 
It has been shown by other investi- 
gators that a speech can influence the 
attitude of listeners in the direction ad- 
vocated by the speech.’? Although the 
speeches used in this study had been 
rated as_ effective speeches (weaker 
Medicine speeches less effective than 
the strong Medicine speeches) — by 
the members of the listening audience, 
it was believed desirable to determine 
whether the speeches were actually ef- 
fective in significantly influencing the 
attitude of the listeners toward the side 
of the proposition advocated. Data on 
the effectiveness of both the strong and 
weak speeches are shown in Table III. 
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An examination of the data in Table 


ill shows that a strong argumentative 
speech can effect a significant shift in 
the attitude of listeners toward the side 
of the proposition presented. The shift 
in attitude of the listeners toward the 
side advocated in each speech was sig- 
nificant at less than the .01% level of 
confidence except for those who heard 
the LA speech. Although the latter re- 
sult is below that normally required for 
statistical acceptance, the shift does oc- 
cur in the direction presented in the 
speech. It is interesting to note that the 
mean of the pre-speech attitude of the 
group who heard the LA speech was 
greater than those groups who heard 
the other speeches. No evidence is avail- 
able that the greater pre-speech mean 
rating on the attitude scale of those who 
heard the LA speech affected the shift 
of attitude resulted the 
speech. It seems reasonable, however, 


which from 


that this group whose pre-speech mean 
attitude toward the subject of Labor 


TABLE III 


THe EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SPEECHES IN SHIFTING 


ATTITUDES. 








Mean of the Mean of the 





Speech N pre-speech _ post-speech 
tested (Auditors) attitude attitude 
MA 543 6.620 6.872 
MN 478 7.065, 6.153 
LA 357 7.816 8.025, 
LN 431 7-439 6.356 
WMA 105 6.667 6.837 
WMN 103 7.018 6.127 





Diff. S. E. of 

of the the diff. of 

means the means t P 
+252 0239 10.54 0i1— 
.Qi2 0284 32.11 O1- 
-209 1637 1.28 .20 
1.083 .0995 10.88 oai— 
170 113 1.50 13 
891 -122 7-29 O1- 








12 Among those who have reached such a con- 
clusion are: Chen, W. K. C., “The Influence of 
Oral Propaganda Material Upon Students’ At- 
titudes,” Arch. Psych., XXIII (1933), No. 150; 
Cherrington, B. M., and Miller, L. W., “Changes 
in Attitude as the Result of a Lecture and of 
Reading Similar Materials,” J. Soc. Psych., IV 
(1933), 479-484; Knower, F. H., “Experimental 
Studies in Changes in Attitude: I. A Study of 
the Effect of Oral Argument on Changes in 
Attitude,” J. Soc. Psych., V1 (1935), 315-347; 
Lull, P. E., “The Effectiveness of Humor in 
Persuasive Speech,” SM, VII (1940), 26-40; Rem- 
mers, H. H., “Measuring the Effect of a Lec- 
ture on Attitudes Toward the League of Na- 
tions,” Bulletin of Purdue University, XX XVII, 





was 7.816 on a scale ranging from 0.00 
to 11.00 and on which 6.00 is consider- 
ed to represent a neutral attitude was 
more restricted in the amount of move- 
ment it could make on the scale toward 
the side presented in the speech than 
was the case with the other groups of 
Studies in Higher Education, XXXI_ (1936), 
105-108; Wilkie, W. H., “An Experimental Com- 
parison of a Speech, the Radio, and the Printed 


Page as Propaganda Devices,” Arch. Psych., 
(1934), No. 169. 
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listeners and that, thus, less shift might 
be expected. 


The data in Table III also show that 
the weaker-Medicine speeches affected 
a shift in the attitude of the listeners to- 
ward the side of the proposition advo- 
cated in each speech. It should be par- 
ticularly noted that the weaker speeches, 
in each case, produced less shift in the 
attitude of the listeners than did the cor- 
responding strong speeches, a condition 
that agrees with unequal ratings of 
strength by the listeners who judged the 
respective strong and weaker speeches. 
This is important in connection with 
the manner in which they are paired in 
Experiment Two to test the effect of 
order on speeches of unequal strength. 

The data in Table III give us reason- 
able assurance that the speeches used in- 
fluenced the attitude of listeners in the 
direction of the side of the proposition 
presented. 


Subjects 


The subjects were students enrolled 
in the beginning public speaking classes 
at Purdue University during the school 
years 1947-49. Data were collected on 
1883 students who served as auditors in 
the experimental groups and on 235 
students who were used for the control 
groups, as shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARATIVE DATA OF SuBjects UseEp IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL Groups. 
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N_ (Auditors) Mean 
Groups Total Men Women age 
Experiment I 
LA-LN 123 114 9 21.0 
LN-LA 111 104 7 21.2 
MA-MN 107 98 9 20.9 
MN-MA 100° g2 8 20.8 
WMA-WMN 104 97 7 22.2 
WMN-WMaA 109 101 8 22.1 
Experiment II 
WMN-MN _ 103 g2 11 21.1 
MN-WMN _ 105 94 11 20.8 
WMA-MA 105 105 — 21.4 


MA-WMA 128 


128 -- 21.2 


Experiment III 


LN-MN 88 88 — 20.4 
MN-LN 112 112 — 20.5 
LA-MA go go — 20.7 
MA-LA 94 94 — 20.0 
MN-LA 83 64 19 20.2 
LA-MN go 77 21 20.3 
MA-LN 115 111 4 20.2 
LN-MA 116 112 4 20.8 
Control 

Medicine 118 85 33 20.3 
Labor 117 84 33 20.3 








Since, in this study, there was no ap- 
preciable delay following the presenta- 
tion of the speeches and the completion 
of the attitude tests used in the experi- 
mental groups, the members of the con- 
trol groups completed the two Forms 
of the attitude scale on the two proposi- 
tions used in the experiments. The at- 
titudes thus recorded were used only to 
determine the reliability of the two 
Forms of the attitude scale, to correct 
for any differences in scale values that 
might exist between the two Forms for 
the type of subjects and the propositions 
used in the experiments, and for adjust- 
ing population variance that might exist 
between the respective groups of audi- 
tors. 

Although the data in Table IV show 
an appreciable variance in the percent- 
age of sex distribution between the ex- 
perimental and control groups, a test 
showed the presence or absence of wom- 
en in the control group did not effect 
a significant difference in the recorded 
attitude of the subjects toward the two 
propositions.** Thus, in view of the 
purpose for which the control group 
was used, the variance in percentage of 
women between the experimental and 
control groups is not significant for this 
study. Knower,'* however, has reported 
a difference in the shift of attitude pro- 
duced by male and female listeners to 

13 The “t” for the difference between the 
attitude of the men and women toward the 
Medicine proposition was .28 (P —.78), and 


.40 (P = .69) for the Labor proposition. 
14 Knower, op. cit. (1935), 315-347- 
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a male speaker, and vice versa. ‘There- 
fore, the percentage of men and women 
was held constant within each combi- 
nation of experimental groups, and 
since the order of presenting the 
speeches in each combination was ro- 
tated or reversed, a constant percentage 
of men and women in each rotated 
speech combination would equate any 
special effect on the attitude of women 
listeners resulting from the use of male 
speakers (or vice versa) with respect to 
the first versus the second speech. 


Experimental Procedure and 
Instructions 


A standard procedure was used for in- 
troducing the experiment to each ex- 
perimental group which included the 
following: (1) The proposition(s) to be 
used was (were) written on the black- 
board. (2) A prepared announcement 
was made to the effect that a study was 
being made to provide a clearer under- 
standing of some of the problems of pub- 
lic speaking and audience reaction (3) 
The first Form of the attitude scale was 
given to the students for completion. 
This Form was collected as soon as it 
was completed. (4) The two recorded 
speeches used in the specific experiment 
were presented. (5) A second Form of 
the attitude scale was given to the audi- 
tors for completion. 

The procedure followed for the con- 
trol groups was similar to that used for 
the experimental groups except the mem- 
bers of the control groups did not hear 
any speeches. 


The Attitude Scale 


The problem of quantifying and 
measuring the behavior consequent to 
attitudes has been approached through 
the development of various devices dur- 
ing the past two decades. One of the best 
known and most widely investigated at- 


titude scales is the Thurstone type scale. 


Remmers" and his students have demon 


strated the feasibility of constructing 
generalized attitude scales of the Thur- 
stone type that are not limited to a sin- 
gle specific subject. These scales have 
been shown to be valid both in differ- 
entiating discrete groups known to have 
widely separated attitudes, and in their 
correlation with the specific scales con- 
structed by Thurstone. One of these 
generalized scales was developed by 
Thomas'* to measure “attitude toward 
any proposed social action.” This scale 
(hereafter referred to as the Thomas 
Scale) was selected as the measuring de- 
vice for the present study. 

The validity of the Thomas Scale as 
a true measure of attitude may be in- 
ferred from the following: (1) the ex- 
perimental method by which the items 
on the scale were selected and _ their 
scale value assigned;'? (2) the experi- 
mental evidence of validity found for 
analogous scales similarly constructed;** 
and (g) the bi-modal distribution of at- 
titudes toward 


“communism” and _ to- 


ward “compulsory military training” 
shown by scores on this scale in an ex- 
perimental study by Thomas.’® 
Although the reliability of Forms A 
and B of this scale as a measure of atti- 
tude was found by Thomas?’ (using the 
equivalent-forms method) to 
tween .73 and .g1 according to the sub- 


ject upon which 


vary be- 
attitudes were 
sought, it was believed best to determine 
the reliability of the scale for use on 


the 


15 Remmers, H. H., and Others, “Studies in 
Attitudes,” Studies in Higher Education, Bulle- 
tin of Purdue University, XXXV_ (1934), No. 4. 

16 Baines, Dorothy M. Thomas, “The Con- 
struction and Evaluation of a Scale to Measure 
Attitude Toward any Proposed Social Action,” 
Studies in Higher Education, XXXI Bulletin 
of Purdue University, XXXVII_ (1936), No. 4, 


252-258. 
17 [bid.; Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J., 
The Measurement of Attitude Toward the 


Church (1929). 
18 Remmers and others, op. cit., No. 4. 
19 Baines, op. cit., p. 255. 
20 Ibid., p. 257. 
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the propositions and with the subjects 
used in this study. The reliability of the 
two Forms established by the equivalent- 
form method was .g5 for the Medicine 
proposition and .88 for the Labor prop- 
osition. Since the results obtained were 
comparable to the reliability of the two 
Forms established by Thomas, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that Forms A and B 
are reliable as a measure of attitude for 
the two propositions used in this study. 

Monroe,” using the Thomas scale, 
correlated the sum of the differences in 
scores (before and after a speech) of 
three auditors with the sum of the dif- 
ferences in scores of three other auditors 
and found the reliability coefficient of 
their pooled shift in attitude to be .1g— 
or .41 when inferred by the Spearman- 
Brown formula for 9 auditors, and that 
100 auditors would be required to pool 
their reactions to produce a reliability 
coefficient of .£89. The reliability of the 
auditors marking the scales in the pres- 
ent study was determined for the sum 
of ten auditors by correlating the sum 
of the differences in scores of ten audi- 
tors with the sum of the differences in 
scores of ten other auditors whose names 
appeared on the randomly arranged tab- 
ulated lists. 

The reliability coefficient for the 81 
combinations of ten auditors versus ten 
other auditors who heard two speeches 
on one proposition was found to be .607, 
and .629 for the 70 combinations who 
heard one speech on each of the two 
propositions. On the basis of this data, 
we may predict by the Spearman-Brown 
formula that the pooled reactions of 58 
auditors would produce a reliability co- 
efficient of .go for those auditors who 
heard two speeches on one proposition, 
and that the pooled reactions of 53 audi- 
tors would produce a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .go for those auditors who heard 


21 Monroe, op. cit., pp. 20-24. 


one speech on each of the two proposi- 
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tions. Since the pooled reactions of no 
less than 79 auditors were used in any 
of the experimental situations, and since 
the pooled reactions of 79 auditors will 
produce a reliability coefficient of at 
least .g2, it seems safe to conclude that 
the reliability of using the Thomas Scale 
in this manner was adequately high. 


Scoring the Data 


Although Forms A and B were shown 
to have reliability for the propositions 
used, high reliability, or even perfect 
correlation, between the two Forms does 
not necessarily indicate identity of scale 
values. Thus one scale might be sys- 
tematically higher or lower than the 
other. Lull** found this condition to 
exist between the two Forms of a Thur- 
stone type scale for measuring attitude 
toward State Medicine and found it nec- 
essary to apply a compensating factor to 
the results to offset the effect of the dis- 
crepancy between the two Forms. Peters 
and Van Voorhis suggest a regression 
technique for matching groups which 
obviates the necessity of having precisely 
matched pairs and which also reduces 
to a minimum the discrepancies between 
the initial and the final scale values. 
This technique is an application of the 
ordinary rectilinear equation as a meth- 
od of predicting what should be the final 
score for each member of the experi- 
mental group in case the experimental 
factor had no differential effect.?* 

Following the procedure presented by 
Peters and Van Voorhis, a_ predicted 
score, based on the results obtained from 
the control group, was determined for 
each initial score. Thus, instead of tak- 
ing the difference obtained between the 
two Forms of the Thomas Scale as indi- 
cating the shift of attitude procured in 
the auditor (experimental group), the 


22 Lull, op. cit., p. 31. 
23 Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 463. 





































difference between the predicted score 
and the obtained (final) score was used 
to indicate the shift of attitude procured. 

Peters and Van Voorhis** also present 
a general formula for the standard error 
of the difference between the means of 
predicted and obtained scores in an ex- 
perimental comparison for a matched 
group which they state is 

. really more accurate than the conventional 
matched-group technique because it shows what 
would be the expected difference if the groups 


were perfectly matched, as well as the reliability 
of the difference.25 


This formula also compensates for pop- 
ulation variances, is not affected by dif- 
fering N’s for the experimental and con- 
trol groups, and adjusts for any differ- 
ence that may exist between the mean 
of the matching scores of the experi- 
mental group and that of the control 
group. This formula was used for de- 
termining the standard error of the dif- 
ference between the means of the pre- 
dicted and obtained scores in the ex- 
perimental group.** After the standard 
error of the difference of the means was 
computed, “‘t 
the difference of the means by the stand- 
ard error of the difference of the means 
and was then interpreted in terms of 
“P”, or chances in 100, of getting a dif- 
ference as large as the one secured even 
if the true difference were as low as zero. 

In addition to testing the significance 
of the data by the standard error of the 
difference of the means of the predicted 
and the obtained scores, an analysis was 
also made of the per cent of individual 


” 


was found by dividing 


listeners who made a significant shift in 
attitude. In order to determine the per 
cent of listeners who made a significant 


4 Ibid., pp. 463-467. 

5 Ibid., p. 467. 

26 As far as the author could determine, this 
formula had not been used previously by in- 
vestigators interested in studying the effect of an 
experimental factor on the attitude of listeners. 
The formula is worthy of consideration by fu- 
ture investigators. 
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shift in attitude, it was necessary to 
analyze the shifts in attitude procured by 
using an index that would differentiate 
between those shifts in attitude due to 
chance and those that could not be at- 
tributed to chance. The standard error 
of estimate is such an index in that it 
represents the standard error of a single 
score.**7 Thus any shift in attitude that 
is greater than one standard error of esti- 
mate would be a significant shift where- 
as a shift in attitude that is less than 
one standard error of estimate would be 
an insignificant shift. The standard er- 
ror of estimate was derived for each of 
the two propositions from the data of 
the control group and was found to be 
+.58 for the Medicine proposition and 
+.71 for the Labor proposition. 


After the standard error of estimate 
had been computed for each of the prop- 
ositions, the individual listeners in the 
specific experimental groups who made 
a significant shift in attitude were count- 
ed and the per cent of the listeners who 
made a significant shift in attitude to- 
ward the speeches presented in the first 
second positions was computed. 
The standard error of the difference of 


and 


the per cent of significant shifts in atti- 
tude and the “t” and “P” for each dif- 
then This 
method of measuring significant shifts is 


ference were determined. 
statistically acceptable as explained by 
Robinson.** 

The two methods used for scoring the 
data obtained from the three basic ex- 
periments provide a double check for 
the significance or the lack of significance 
of any change in the attitude of the 
listeners that may be procured by the 


27 Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit., pp. 112- 
113; Lindquist, E. F., A First Course in Statis- 
tics, (1942), pp. 186-190. 

28 Robinson, K. F., “An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Group Discussion upon the 
Social Attitudes of College Students,” SM, VIII 
(1941), 34°57: 
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experimental factor—the order in which 
the speeches were presented. 


III. ‘He Basic ExpeRIMENTS AND THEIR 
RESULTS 
Experiment One: With Affirmative and 
Negative Speeches Presented on 
the Same Proposition 

The specific objective of this experi- 
ment was to determine which position, 
first or second, has the greater influence 
on audience attitude when affirmative 
and negative speeches of equal strength 
and of approximately the same length 
are presented on the same proposition. 

The specific procedure, in addition to 
that discussed in Section II, consisted of 
presenting equally strong affirmative and 
negative speeches of approximately the 
same length on the proposition of Labor 
and Medicine before student audiences.?° 
Three combinations of speeches were 
presented: MA and MN, LA and LN, 
and WMA and WMN. 

A comparison of the effect of the or- 
der of presentation (first or second) on 
the attitude of the auditors who heard 
affirmative and negative speeches on the 
same proposition in terms of the stand- 
ard error of the difference of the mean 
shift in attitude of the groups of listeners 
is shown in Table V. 


29See Table IV for data regarding the sub- 
jects used in this experiment. 
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As noted in Table V, when the two 
Labor speeches were presented in the 
order of affirmative-negative and nega- 
tive-affirmative and the results com- 
bined, the “t” of the difference of the 
influence on the attitude of the listeners 
of the first and second positions of 
presentation was 3.67 for a difference 
which favored the greater influence of 
the second position; the “t” for the 
strong Medicine speeches was 3.04 for a 
difference which also favored the greater 
influence of the second position. Sig- 
nificance ratios of these sizes are highly 
significant and the probability of the 
true difference between the influence of 
the first and second position being equal 
to zero may be discarded at better than 
the .o1% level of confidence. 


It may also be observed from the data 
in Table V that when weak pro and con 
argumentative speeches of approximate- 
ly the same length are presented in con- 
secutive order, the “t’” obtained is only 
equal to .o2 and the probability of the 
true difference being other than zero is 
too small for statistical significance. The 
conclusion may thus be drawn that no 
evidence exists that either the first or 
the second position exercises a greater 
influence when both speeches are weak. 

The results of testing the data ob- 
tained in terms of the per cent of lis- 


TABLE V 
A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECT OF THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION (FIRST OR SECOND) ON THE 
ATTITUDE OF AUpITORS WHO HEARD AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE SPEECHES ON 
THE SAME PROPOSITION. 








Sum of shift of 





attitude toward Diff. S. E. of 
Speeches N speech presented in: of the diff. of 
compared (Auditors) ist position end position means the means t P 
LA-LN; 
LN-LA 234 72.26 167.63 .408 la 3.67 .o1— 
MA-MN; 
MN-MA 207 59.21 122.68 307 101 3.04 a 
WMA-WMN; 
WMN-WMaA _ 218 97-59 98.11 0024 105 023 .98 
MA-MN; 
MN-MA 182 42.80 143.54 553 106 5-22 1 
(Woman 


Speaker) 




















































116 


teners who made a significant shift in 
attitude toward the speech presented in 
the first or second position are shown in 
Table VI. 
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position; and 61, or 51.3%, made a sig- 
nificant shift toward the speech pre- 
sented in the second position. 

Since the per cent of shifts in attitude 


TABLE VI 


A COMPARISON OF THE PER CENT OF THE AUDITORS WHO MADE A SHIFT IN ATTITUDE OF 
ONE OR More STANDARD ERRORS-OF ESTIMATE AFTER HEARING AFFIRMATIVE 
AND NEGATIVE SPEECHES ON THE SAME PROPOSITION. 











Auditors Auditors who made a 

who made shift of 1 S. E. ef 

a shift of Est. or more toward Diff. S.E. 

N 1 S. E. of speech presented in: of the’ of 

Speeches (Audi- Est. or more. 1st pos. 2nd pos. per the 
compared tors) N % N % % cent diff. t P 
LA-LN; 
LN-LA 234 106 453 37 349 69 651 302 .097 3-11 oi— 
MA-MN; 
MN-MA 207 116 .560 40 345 76 655 310 .093 3.33 o1— 
WMA-WMN; 
WMN-WMaA _ 218 119 559 58 .487 61 513 026 092 28 .88 
MA-MN; 
MN-MA 182 113 .620 30 265 83 735 .470 094 5.00 am 


(Woman Speaker) 








An examination of the data in Table 
VI shows that of the 234 listeners who 
heard the Labor speeches presented in 
the order of affirmative-negative and 
negative-affirmative, 106, or 45.3%, made 
a significant shift in attitude; 37, or 
34.9%, of the 106 shifted their attitude 
toward the speech presented in the first 
position; and 69, or 65.1%, shifted their 
attitude toward the speech presented in 
the second position. Of the 207 listeners 
who heard the Medicine speeches pre- 
sented in the order of affirmative-nega- 
tive and negative-afirmative, or 
56.0%, made a significant shift in atti- 
tude; 40, or 34.5%, of the 116 made a 
significant shift toward the speech pre- 
sented in the first position; and 76, or 


116, 


65.5%, made a significant shift toward 
the speech presented in the second posi- 
tion. Of the 213 listeners who heard 
the weaker Medicine speeches presented 
in the order of affirmative-negative and 
negative-affirmative, 119, or 55.9%, made 
a significant shift in attitude; 58, or 
48.7%, of the 119 made a significant shift 
toward the speech presented in the first 


in each case was greater than the 32% 
that would be expected in a normal dis- 
tribution, and since the greater per cent 
of the individuals who made a signif- 
icant shift favored the speeches present- 
ed in the second position (significant at 
better than the level of 
dence), except in the case of the weaker 
Medicine speeches where the difference 


01% confi- 


in shift toward neither the first nor the 
second position was significant, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the results here 
obtained conform with those obtained 
by using the standard error of the dif- 
ference of the means. Thus the greater 
influence on the audience attitude lies 
with the speech presented in the second 
position if the speeches are strong, ef- 
fective arguments advocating the dif- 
ferent sides of a proposition; but there 
is no evidence of this difference in in- 
fluence if both speeches are weak. 


Male versus Female Speaker 
Although it was not the specific ob- 
jective of this experiment to test the 
difference in the influence of men and 
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women speakers on the attitude of lis-. 
ieners, a test was conducted to deter- 
nine if the results obtained by a woman 
peaker would conform with those ob- 
tained from a man speaker. In this test, 
the strong Medicine affirmative and neg- 
ative speeches were recorded by a wom- 
an and presented, in the same manner 
as used for the man speaker, before 182 
students enrolled in beginning public 
speaking classes. Of the 182, 169 were 
men and 13 were women. The average 
age of the group was 21.3 years. The 
speeches were presented in the order of 
afirmative-negative before 79 students 


and in the order of negative-affirmative ’ 


before 103 students. 


The results of testing the data by the 
standard error of the difference of the 
means are shown in Table V under the 
classification Woman Speaker. The data 
show the significance ratio between the 
influence on the attitude of listeners of 
a speech presented in the first or second 
position was 5.22 as favoring the greater 
influence of the speech presented in the 
second position. A “‘t” this size is sig- 
nificant at better than the .01% level 
of confidence. 


In like manner, as shown in Table 
VI, when the data obtained from the 
woman speaker were analyzed in terms 
of the per cent of the auditors who made 
a significant shift, 113, or 62.0%, made 
a significant shift; 30, or 26.5% of the 
113, shifted toward the speech presented 
in the first position; and 83, or 73.5% 
shifted toward the speech presented in 
the second position. The “t” was equal 
to 5.00; the difference favored the sec- 
ond position, and is significant at better 
than the .01% level of confidence. 


These results conform to those ob- 
tained with a man speaker and also show 
the greater influence on the attitude of 
the listeners lies with the speech pre- 
sented in the second position. 
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Experiment Two: With Speeches of 
Unequal Strength Presented on the 
Same Side of the Proposition 

The specific objective of this experi- 
ment was to determine which order of 
presentation, strong-weaker or weaker- 
strong, has the greater cumulative effect 
on the attitude of the audience when 
argumentative speeches of equal length 
but unequal strength are presented on 
the same side of a proposition. 

The specific procedure, in addition to 
the general experimental procedure dis- 
cussed in Section II, consisted of pre- 
senting strong and weaker affirmative 
and negative speeches on the proposi- 
tion of Medicine before student audi- 
ences.*° Since each group heard two 
speeches on the same side of a proposi- 
tion, a test of attitude toward the prop- 
osition was obtained prior to the pres- 
entation of the speeches, one imme- 
diately following the presentation of the 
first speech, and a third test immediate- 
ly following the second speech. A com- 
parison of the attitudes recorded on the 
three attitude scales reveals the cumula- 
tive effect of the two speeches presented 
in a given sequence as well as the effect 
of an individual speech presented in a 
specific position. A comparison of the 
cumulative effect of presenting the un- 
equal speeches in sequence is shown in 
Table VII. 

The data in Table VII show that the 
greater cumulative effect on the attitude 
of the listeners results from presenting 
the weaker argumentative speech fol- 
lowed by the strong argumentative 
speech. The statistical significance of 
the advantage possessed by the weaker- 
strong order of presentation is accept- 
able at the 5% level of confidence. 

A comparison of the per cent of indi- 


30 See Table IV for data regarding the sub- 
jects used in this experiment. 
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TABLE VII 





A COMPARISON OF THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT ON THE ATTY: CDE OF LISTENERS OF PRESENTING 
UNEQUAL ARGUMENTATIVE SPEECHES IN THE SEQUENCE OF 
WEAKER-STRONG AND STRONG-WEAKER. 








Sum of the shifts 
in audience 











attitude when order of S. E. of 
Speech presentation was: Diff. the diff. 
combination N strong- weaker- of the of the 
compared (Auditors) weaker strong means means t P 
(MA-WMA)(WMA-MA); sss Pe -5.- 0 oe 
(MN-WMN) (WMN-MN) 441 133.24 202.98 .160 081 1.98 05 
TABLE VIII 


COMPARISON OF THE PER CENT OF AUDITORS WHO SHIFTED IN ATTITUDE ONE OR MORE STANDARD 
Errors OF EsTIMATE WHEN UNEQUAL SPEECHES WERE PRESENTED ON THE 
SAME SIDE OF A PROPOSITION IN THE ORDER OF 
WEAKER-STRONG AND STRONG-WEAKER. 








Speeches compared 

N (Auditors) who heard either the 
affirmative or negative speeches pre- 
sented in the order of strong-weaker 
Auditors whose cumulative gain was 
1 or more S. E. of Est. after hearing 
the speeches in the order of strong- 
weaker 

N (Auditors) who heard either the 
affirmative or negative speeches pre- 
sented in the order of weaker-strong 
Auditors whose cumulative gain was 
1 or more S. E. of Est. after hearing 
the speeches in the order of weaker- 
strong 

Difference of the means 

S. E. of the difference of the means 
t 

,. 


(WMA-MA) (MA-WMA); (WMN-MN) (MN-WMN) 


233 


63 or .27% 


208 


88 or .42% 
15 
044 

3-40 
a 








viduals who made a significant shift in 
attitude is shown in Table VIII. 

The results in Table VIII show that 
only 27% of the auditors who heard the 
speeches presented in the order of strong- 
weaker made a cumulative gain in atti- 
tude that was equal to one or more 
standard errors of estimate, whereas 
42% of the listeners who heard the 
speeches presented in the order of weak- 
er-strong made a significant shift toward 
the side of the proposition advocated. 
The difference in the per cent of the 
auditors who made a significant shift in 
attitude when the speeches were pre- 
sented in the order of strong-weaker and 
weaker-strong is statistically significant 
at better than the .01% level of con- 


fidence and favors the greater cumula- 
tive effect of the order of weaker-strong 
when two speeches of unequal strength 
are presented on the same side of a prop- 
osition. 

A test was also made to evaluate the 
relative effect of the individual speeches 
as distinguished from the cumulative ef- 
fect discussed above. A comparison of 
the relative effect of the individual 
speeches is shown in Table IX. 

The data in Table IX show: (1) The 
difference of the gain in audience atti- 
tude which resulted from the strong 
speech, when it was presented first or 
second in sequence with the weaker 
speech, is not Statistically acceptable. 
(2) The difference of the gain in audi- 
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TABLE IX 
COMPARISON OF THE GAIN IN THE Atitrupt oF THE LisrENERS WuHicH REsULTED FROM THE WEAKER 
AND STRONG SPEECHES WHEN PRESENTED IN THE First AND SECOND POSITIONS OF THE 
OrDER OF WEAKER-STRONG AND STRONG-WEAKER. 








Gain in audience 
attitude when the 


Gain in audience 
attitude when the Diff. diff. 


S. E. 
of the 


speech was presented speech was presented of the of the 
Speech first second mean gains mean gains t P 
presented N Mean gain o N Mean gain o 
MA 128 197 "880 105 166 .608 .031 101 31 -76 
WMA 105, 171 997 128 —.073 722 244 113 2.16 03 
MN 105 907 1.154 103 691 1.246 216 166 1.30 19 
WMN 103 891 1.059 105 172 847 619 171 3.62 = 








ence attitude which resulted from the 
weaker speech, when it was presented in 
sequence with the stronger speech, is 
statistically acceptable and favors a 
greater ‘advantage in the sequence of 
weaker-strong. Thus, in this combina- 
tion, the strong speech produces the 
same shift whether first or second, but 
the effect of the weak speech seems to be 
made weaker by following a strong one. 

Since the weaker speech exercises a 
greater influence on the attitude of the 
listeners when it is presented first in the 
order of weaker-strong and since there 
is no significant advantage in presenting 
the strong speech in either the first or 
second position, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the greater influence on 
the attitude of the listeners lies with the 
order of weaker-strong when two argu- 
mentative speeches, judged to be un- 
equal in strength, are presented on the 
same side of a proposition. This con- 
clusion, in its effect, agrees with the re- 
sult stated above regarding the greater 
cumulative effect on the attitude of the 
audience of the order of weaker-strong 
when two speeches of unequal strength 
are presented on the same side of a 
proposition. 


Experiment Three: With Argumentative 
Speeches Presented On Two 
Propositions 

The specific objective of this experi- 
ment was to determine which position, 


first or second, has the greater influence 
on audience attitude when equally strong 
argumentative speeches of approximate- 
ly the same length are presented in se- 
quence on two different propositions. 


The specific procedure, in addition to 
the general experimental procedure dis- 
cussed in Section II, consisted of pre- 
senting equally strong affirmative and/or 
negative argumentative speeches of ap- 
proximately the same length on the two 
different propositions (Labor and Med- 
icine) before the same student audi- 
ences.** Four combinations of speeches 
were presented: MN and LA, MA and 
LA, LN and MA, and LN and MN. 


In this experiment each auditor com- 
pleted a Form of the Thomas Scale for 
each proposition before the speeches 
were presented and one immediately fol- 
lowing the presentation of each speech. 
Thus each auditor recorded a pre- and a 
post-speech attitude on each _ proposi- 
tion. 

In testing the relative effect on the 
attitude of the listeners of the order of 
presenting argumentative speeches in 
the first or second position, it was nec- 
essary to determine the amount and the 
direction of each individual shift in at- 
titude. shift in attitude toward the 
side of the proposition advocated in the 
speech was considered as supporting the 


31 See Table IV for data regarding the sub- 
jects used in this experiment. 
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speech, while a shift in attitude away 
from the side of the proposition advo- 
cated in the speech was considered a lack 
of support. The sum of the differences 
in the shifts of attitude was then deter- 
mined. The next step was that of find- 
ing the difference between the sums of 
the differences in the shifts of attitude 
resulting from the speeches presented in 
the first and second positions. That is, 
when two speeches were presented in a 
given order, the same two speeches were 
then presented in a reversed order be- 
fore another group of students and the 
sums were determined for the shifts in 
attitude favoring the speeches presented 
first in each order and for the attitude 
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shifts favoring the speeches presented 
second. The results obtained are shown 
in Table X. 

An examination of the data in Table 
X reveals that neither the first nor the 
second position has a statistically ac- 
ceptable greater influence on audience 
attitude when equally strong argumen- 
tative speeches of approximately the 
same length are presented on two differ- 
ent propositions. 

The results of testing the data in 
terms of the per cent of the listeners who 
made a significant shift in attitude to- 
ward the speech presented in the first or 
second position are shown in Table XI. 

An examination of the data in Table 


TABLE X 


COMPARISON OF THE SHIFTS IN ATTITUDE OF AUpITORS WHo HEARD ARGUMENTATIVE SPEECHES, 
JupDGED EQUALLY STRONG, ON Two DIFFERENT PROPOSITIONS. 

















Speech Sum of shift S. E. 
combina- of attitude toward Diff. of diff. 

tions N speech presented in: of the of the 
compared (Auditors) 1st pos. 2nd pos. means means t P 
MN-LA; 
LA-MN 173 112.56 112.50 .002 172 O12 .go 
MA-LA; 
LA-MA 184 50.23 58.28 O44 111 39 .69 
LN-MA; 
MA-LN 231 146.58 150.26 016 -170 .09 .93 
LN-MN; 
MN-LN 200 188.89 185.09 019 .190 .10 g2 

TABLE XI 


COMPARISON OF THE PER CENT OF AUDITORS WHO MADE A SIGNIFICANT SHIFT AFTER HEARING Two 
SPEECHES, JUDGED EQUALLY STRONG, ON Two DIFFERENT Propositions. 











Auditors 

who made Auditors who made a 

a shift of shift of 1 S. E. of 
Speech 1S. E. of Est. or more toward Diff. S. E. 
combina- Est. or speech presented in: of the of 

tions N more 1St pos. 2nd pos. per the 

compared (Auditors) N % N % ‘ % cent diff. t P 
LN-MA; 
MA-LN 462* 255 .560 124 .486 131 514 .028 .063 44 66 
LA-MN; 
MN-LA 346 161 .465, 84 522 77 .478 044 079 55 58 
MN-LN; 
LN-MN 400 213 532 108 507 105, -493 O14 .068 .20 84 
MA-LA; 
LA-MA 368 150 .408 75 .500 75 .500 .000 .083 .00 =1.00 








*The N is twice as large in this table as shown in other tables including data from the same 
speech combinations because each auditor recorded a shift in attitude for each of the two 


propositions used in this experiment. 
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XI reveals that the combinations of 
speeches used produced significant shifts 
in the attitudes of the listeners but that 
the differences in the shifts of attitude 
toward the speeches presented in either 
the first or second position were not 
statistically significant differences. Thus 
we may conclude there is no evidence 
that either the first or the second posi- 
tion has the greater influence on the 
attitude of listeners when recorded 
speeches rated equally strong are pre- 
sented in sequence on two different 
propositions. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the experimental data re- 
ported and analyzed in the preceding 
sections, several conclusions regarding 
the relative effect on the attitude of lis- 
teners of the order in which argumenta- 
tive speeches are presented seem justi- 
fied. However, all the conclusions de- 
rived from this study apply in their un- 
restricted sense only to the experimental 
conditions under which the data were 
obtained so that it should be stated that: 


only so far as the situation in which student 
auditors reported their reactions on the Thomas 
Scale immediately after hearing argumentative 
speeches as recorded by a male speaker and sub- 
sequently replayed in the beginning public 
speaking classes at Purdue University represents 
a situation typical of the speaker-audience phe- 
nomenon in general—only so far as this is true 
should the conclusions be interpreted as having 
unrestricted general application. 


With these reservations in mind, the 
following conclusions are projected from 
the results of the present study: 

In general— 

1. The relative effect on audience atti- 
tude of presenting a recorded argu- 
mentative speech first or second in 
a sequence is not the same under all 
conditions; instead, the relative ef- 
fect of the order of presentation 
varies with the particular combina- 

tion of speeches in the sequence. 


THE RELATIVE EFFECT ON AUDIENCE ATTITUDE 





Specifically— 

2. When recorded strong affirmative 
and negative argumentative speeches 
of approximately the same length 
which have been rated as equally ef- 
fective are presented on the same 
proposition, the speech presented in 
the second position has the greater 
influence on the attitude of the lis- 
teners. 


a. This conclusion was found to 
hold true when the speeches were 
recorded by either a man or a 
woman speaker. 


3. When, however, the affirmative and 
negative speeches presented are 
judged to be equal but weak in ef- 
fectiveness, the above does not ap- 
ply; instead, there is no evidence that 
either the recorded speech presented 
in the first position or in the second 
position has the greater influence on 
the attitude of the listeners. 


4. When recorded argumentative speech- 
es of approximately the same length 
which have been rated as possessing 
unequal strength are presented on 
the same side of a proposition, the 
greater cumulative effect on the atti- 
tude of the listeners occurs when the 
weaker speech is presented first (in 
the order of weaker-strong) and the 
strong speech is presented second. 


5. When recorded argumentative speech- 
es of approximately the same length 
which have been rated as possessing 
unequal strength are presented on 
the same side of a proposition, the 
weaker speech results in a greater 
gain in the attitude of the listeners 
if it is presented in the first position 
rather than the second; whereas, 
there is no evidence that either posi- 
tion (first or second) in which the 
strong speech is presented exercises 

a greater influence on the attitude of 
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the listeners when the strong speech 
is presented in sequence with the 
weaker speech. 


When recorded argumentative speech- 


es of approximately the same length 
which have been rated as equally ef- 
fective are presented on two differ- 
ent propositions, there is no evidence 
that either the speech presented in 
the first position or in the second 
position has the greater influence on 
the attitude of the listeners. 

In addition to the conclusions above 


which apply to the basic problem of 
this experimental investigation, the data 
also confirm the conclusions of other in- 
vestigators that: 


Argumentative speeches can produce 
significant shifts in the attitudes of 
the listeners in the direction advo- 
cated by the speaker. 

Argumentative speeches which have 
been rated as possessing equal 
strength do not necessarily produce 
equal shifts in the attitude of the 
listeners. 
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A STUDY OF THE PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF STUDENTS INTERESTED IN ACTING* 


FRANCIS E. DRAKE 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


ITHIN the past thirty-five years, 

specialized training in dramatics 
has attained an increasingly important 
position in the curriculums of American 
colleges. Morrison’ in a survey of col- 
leges revealed that although the first 
course in play production in America 
was taught at Harvard as recently as 
1912, there are today more than 318 de- 
partments of specialization in dramatics 
in American colleges. This growth in 
college dramatic activity has been ac- 
companied by a raptd decrease in pro- 
fessional opportunities in theatre during 
the same period of time. Heffner? in 
analyzing the vocational opportunities 
for college theatre students concluded 
that today the theatre profession is “vir- 
tually nonexistent.” 

Many theatre educators have offered 
theoretical outcomes of dramatic activity 
which are avocational. However, little 
if anything has been accomplished to 
establish the validity of these claims. If 
college theatres are to reconcile the pres- 
ent status of dramatic courses in the 
college, and if college theatres wish to 
expand this dramatic activity further, a 
long range and extensive program of re- 
search should be established to deter- 
mine: 


*A condensation of a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, December, 1949. The re- 
search was directed by Professor Howard Gilkin- 
son and Professor Frank Whiting. 

1 Morrison, Jack, “College Play Production 
Organization,” QJS, XXXV (Apr., 1949), 178. 

2 Heffner, Hubert C., “Decline of Professional 
Theatre in America,” QJS, XXXV_ (Apr., 1949), 


177- 


1. The needs of students enrolled in 
dramatic courses. 

2. The effects of participation in 
plays upon student actors. 

3. The effect of attendance of plays 
upon student audiences. 

4. The selection of students for work 
in college dramatics. 


In a long range program of this type 
an obvious first step is a survey and 
analysis of the students who participate 
in dramatic work. Some studies have 
already been accomplished in this area. 
Sward*® and Dietrich* established quite 
conclusively that the student participat- 
ing in extracurricular dramatics is apt 
to be better than average scholastically 
although not as superior as the debate 
student. Hawkins® in another study of 
the students who participate in extra- 
curricular dramatics suggested that the 
“poor” actor has a better emotional ad- 
justment and a better home adjustment 
than does the “good” actor but is in- 
clined to be more retiring than the 
“good” actor. 

Golden® and Zimmermann’ made 
studies of the student who is vocational- 


3 Sward, Keith, ““Temperament and Direction 
of Achievement,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
IV (Nov., 1933), 406. 

4 Dietrich, John E., “What is the Effect of 
Participation in Extra-curricular Dramatics on 
Scholastic Achievement?” QJS, XXVIII (Feb., 
1942), 55- 

5 Hawkins, Hermione Hunt, “A Study of Sen- 
sory Imagery between Good and Poor Actors,” 
M.A. Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1941. 

6 Golden, Alfred, “Personality Traits of Drama 
School Students,” QJS, XXVI (Dec., 1940), 564- 


575- 

7 Zimmermann, Joe, “An Experimental Study 
of the Psychological Characteristics of a Group 
of Superior College Actors,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 


Northwestern University, 1948. 
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ly interested in theatre. However, both 
of these studies are lacking in definitive- 
ness because of certain limitations in de- 
sign. Golden failed to deal separately 
with his men and women subjects, and 
many of the differences which he cites 
may be nothing more than sex differ- 
ences. all of his 
comparisons with existing norm groups, 
some of which were not even college 
groups. Consequently, the many differ- 
ences which he reveals may not be 
“dramatic” differences but merely dif- 
ferences which exist between a typical 
Midwestern college group and the norm 
group which he used. 


Zimmermann made 


The present study was made in an ef- 
fort to describe the personality of the 
student who desires to act in plays but 
has not yet participated extensively in 
college dramatics. Furthermore, this 
study was directed at discovering the ef- 
fect of voluntary tryouts on the selection 
of the students who will participate in 
plays. 


PROCEDURE 


A group of 629 students who were 
registered in Fundamentals of Speech 
fall quarter at the University of Minne- 
sota were given three personality tests, 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, the Minnesota Personality 
Scale, and the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values. A questionnaire which the stu- 
dents filled out included space for the 
student to sign up for general tryouts in 
the University Theatre if he desired. 
Thirty-one men and 41 women who 
were freshmen and sophomores actually 
tried out. These students constituted 
the experimental men’s group and ex- 
perimental women’s group. Another 
part of the questionnaire allowed the 
student who did not choose to try out 
to indicate his reason or reasons for not 
trying out. On the basis of the student 
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responses to this questionnaire, four 
other groups were formed to be used for 
comparison with the experimental 
groups: 

39 men who lacked confidence. 

52 women who lacked confidence. 

168 men who lacked time and/or 

interest. | 

84 women who lacked time and/or 

interest. 

The two experimental groups and the 
four comparison groups were then ex- 
amined to determine whether the forced 
grouping by interest in acting might be 
accompanied by differences in age, in- 
telligence, socio-economic level, and col- 
lege registration. Although the design 
of the study did not provide for the 
control of these factors, the procedure 
was undertaken in order to account for 
any influence which these factors might 
have on the final interpretation of data. 
No significant differences existed among 
the men’s groups in respect to age, intel- 
ligence, socio-economic level, or college 
registration. —The women of the experi- 
mental group were on _ the 
slightly younger than and 


average 
somewhat 
superior in intelligence to the women 
of the “lacked time and/or interest” 
group. Similar differences did not exist, 
however, between the experimental wo- 
men and the women who lacked confi- 
dence. For the women’s groups, the pro- 
portions enrolled in the various col- 
leges in the university were somewhat 
unbalanced by the inclusion of Dental 
Hygiene students in the “lacked time 
and/or interest” group. 


The students of the experimental 
groups were assigned tryout ratings bas- 
ed upon their success in the general 
tryouts of the University of Minnesota 
Theatre which are designed to give staff 
members and student directors an op- 
portunity to view new talent. In these 
tryouts each student was allowed to se- 
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lect one of three short monologues which 
were especially written for the tryout. 
After a thirty-minute period of prepara- 
tion, the student presented his mono- 
logue without manuscript, using a mini- 
mum of properties before three staff 
judges in the studio theatre. The judges, 
using a simple seven-point rating scale, 
rated each of the subjects on total act- 
The average of the 
reliability coefficients for the three judg- 
ments was .70 for the men subjects and 
.72 for the women. Using the Spearman- 
Brown method of correction,’ these co- 
efficients may be raised to .85 and .88 
respectively. 


ing effectiveness. 


These ratings were -not interpreted as 
indices of acting effectiveness but rather 
as indices of the chance these students 
may have of being cast in plays. An- 
other set of ratings for the senior college 
students who were acting in plays was 
based upon the over-all knowledge of 
three staff members of the acting ability 
of the students. These latter ratings 
will be referred to as acting effectiveness 
ratings in contrast to the tryout ratings 
described above. The average of the 
reliability coefficients of the three judg- 
ments for the acting effectiveness was 
only .49 for the men and .35 for the 
women. Using the Spearman-Brown 
method of correction, these may be 
raised to .74 and .62 respectively. 


Three personality tests were given to 
the subjects of all eight groups: The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, The Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, and the Minnesota Personality 
Scale. The students also filled in a ques- 
tionnaire which was designed to gather 
factual information such as age, occupa- 


8 Remmers, H. H., Schock, N. W., and Kelly, 
E. L., “An Experimental Study of the Spearman- 
Brown Formula as Applied to the Purdue Rat- 
ing Scale,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XVIII (1927), 187-195. 
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tion of parent, high school dramatic ex- 
perience, size of home town, and voca- 
tional choice. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


Means and standard deviations were 
computed for each scale of the three 
tests for each of the three men’s groups 
and the three women’s groups of the 
junior college students. Within sex 
groups, variation between standard de- 
viations was tested by means of Fisher’s 
“F” test. Differences between means of 
the men’s groups and of the women’s 
groups were calculated and tested for 
significance by comparison to the re- 
spective standard errors of the differ- 
ences between means.°® 


made between 
scores on the various scales of the per- 
sonality tests and tryout ratings for those 
junior college students who tried out 
for the theatre. Correlations were also 
made between personality test scores 
and the composite acting effectiveness 
ratings for the senior college students 
who were acting in theatre. All of these 
correlations, except those for the senior 
college women, were tested by means of 
Fisher’s logarithmic Zr transformation. 
Because the size of the group of senior 
college women was only 24, a “T”’ test 


Correlations were 


was used in testing the significance of 
these correlations. Although all correla- 
tions were made by machine methods, 
correlation surfaces were prepared for 
each correlation and examined visually 
for possible evidence of curvilinear rela- 
tionships. 


Certain data, particularly those which 
involved a discrete distribution, were 
analyzed by means of the “chi squared” 
analysis using the Pearsonian contin- 
gency table. 


9For a complete tabulation of mean differ- 
ences see Tables I and II. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Five specific questions were establish- 


ed to guide the research. The following 


summarization of results is organized 


with reference to these questions. 


1. Do Junior College Students Who 


Desire to Act in Plays Differ in Interests, 
in Emotional Stability, and in Adjust- 
ment within Defined Area from Junior 
College Students Who Do Not Choose 


to 


a. 


Act in Plays? 


The experimental men score signifi- 
cantly higher on the aesthetic values 
scale (CR’s=5.63 and 6.46) and sig- 
nificantly lower on the economic 
(CR’s=2.36 and 2.83) and political 
values (CR’s=2.92 and 3.34) scales 
of the Allport-Vernon Study of Val- 
ues than do their classmates in either 
comparison group. In terms of the 
authors’ 





in sex differences 
with the Study of Values, these above 
three values are in the direction of 
the feminine pattern for the test. 
Furthermore, the experimental men 
score significantly toward the femin- 
ine on the interest scale of the 
MMPI (CR’s=4.18 and 4.40) when 
compared 
groups. 

The experimental women score sig- 
nificantly higher on the aesthetic 
value scale (CR’s=2.76 and 3.07) 
for the Allport-Vernon Study of Val- 
ues and on the interest scale (CR’s= 
3.33 and 3.29) of the MMPI than 
do the women of either comparison 


research 


with both comparison 


group, indicating that the women 
who are interested in acting are even 
more feminine in their interests than 
are their classmates not 


who do 


choose to act. 

There is little evidence in the data 
to indicate that the experimental 
students, either men or women, are 
more or less stable emotionally than 
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d. 

































their classmates. Although the ex- 
perimental men on the average score 
significantly higher the hypo- 
mania scale (CR=—2.60) and on the 


(CR= 


men who lacked 


on 


psychopathic deviate scale 
2.5) 
confidence, the men who lacked in- 


than do the 
terest also score higher on these two 
same scales (CR’s=2.90 and 1.87), 
indicating that it is the “lacked con- 
fidence” group which is “different” 
rather than the experimental group. 
The women who tried out score sig- 
nificantly lower (toward the extro- 
vert) on the social introvert scale 
(CR=2.63) than do the women who 


lacked confidence. 


Although the experimental students 
do not differ from their classmates 
who lacked time and/or interest in 
respect to adjustment within areas 
as defined by the Minnesota Person- 
ality Scale, they do differ from their 
classmates who lacked confidence, in 
Both 


the men and women who lacked con- 


respect to social adjustment. 


fidence on the average score signifi- 
cantly lower on the social adjust- 
ment scale than do the men and wo- 
men who tried out. (Men’s CR= 
2.33; Women’s CR=—2.23) 


2. Do Junior College Students Who 


Profess to Lack Confidence in Respect 
to Acting Differ in Interests, Emotional 


Stability, and in 


Adjustment within 


Defined Areas from Students Who Pro- 
fess Merely to Lack Time and/or In- 
terest toward Acting? 


Although there is no evidence that 
the students who lacked confidence 
in respect to acting differ in interests 
from those students who profess 
merely to lack time and/or interest, 


differences do exist between these 


which are related to emo- 


The 


groups, 


tional instability. men who 
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lacked confidence differ not only 
from those who tried out for ‘the 
theatre, in respect to scoring lower 
on the hypomania scale (CR=—2.60) , 
but also differ in the same direction 
on this scale from the men who pro- 
fess merely to a lack of time and/or 
interest (CR—2.90). This difference 
does not necessarily indicate more 
stability on the part of the shy stu- 
dents but probably indicates a less 
aggressive personality. 

The women who lacked confidence 
score lower on the average on the 
hypomania scale (CR=1.97), the 
hysteria scale (CR=1.98), and the 
(CR=2.84) 
than the women who lacked time 
and/or interest. These differences 


hypochondriasis — scale 


seem to suggest that the women who 
lacked confidence are on the average 
more stable emotionally than the 
women who profess merely to lack 
time and/or interest. 


There is no evidence that the wo- 
men who lacked confidence differ 
from the women who lacked time 
and/or interest in respect to adjust- 
ment within areas as described by 
the Minnesota Personality Scale ex- 
cept that significantly more variance 
exists among the scores on the social 
adjustment scale for the “lacked con- 
fidence” group than exists for the 
“lacked time and/or interest” group. 


The men who lacked confidence 
score on the average significantly 
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higher on the morale scale of the 
Minnesota Personality Scale. How- 
ever, because there is also a signifi- 


cant difference in variance between 
these two groups on this scale, no 
conclusions can be drawn. 


Are Certain Personality Traits Re- 


lated to a Student’s Chances of Being 
Cast in a Play? 


a. 


Only one correlation coefficient for 
the men, that between tryout ratings 
and scores on the hypomania scale 
(Ma), was found to be large enough 
to be considered statistically signifi- 
cant. Although this relationship was 
not particularly strong (r=.38; P= 
.034), it does suggest that the men 
who have more aggressive personali- 
ties will have somewhat better 
chances of being cast in plays. 


Five of the scales from the person- 
ality tests were found to yield cor- 
relation coefficients with the tryout 
ratings for the women which are 
large enough to be termed statisti- 
cally significant, and one scale was 
found to yield a coefficient of corre- 
lation which approaches significance. 
From these correlations between try- 
out ratings and the personality test 
scores for the women, it would seem 
that the woman student who is in- 
clined toward femininity, who tends 
to be socially extroverted, is better 
adjusted socially, and is somewhat 
inclined toward hysteria has a better 
chance of being cast in a play than 
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Test Scale 
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MMPI Social introvert 
MMPI Correction “K” 
MMPI Hysteria 
MMPI Interest (Mf) 


Social adjustment 
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does the woman who is less feminine, 
more socially introverted, less well 
adjusted socially, and lower in the 
hysteria component. 


4. Are Certain Personality Traits Re- 


lated to a Student’s Continued Success 
in Acting? 


a. 


For the senior college men, three 
of the scales of the MMPI yield sig- 
nificant coefficients of correlation 
with the acting effectiveness ratings, 
and one scale yields a coefficient of 
correlation that approaches signifi- 
cance. Iwo of these scales, hysteria 
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Scale r y 
Hypochondriasis- a a 491 an .0033 
Hysteria 397 0214 
Psychasthenia 413 .0160 
Social-introvert 310 0854 








and hypochondriasis, make up part 
of what the authors of the test term 
the “neurotic triad,” the third scale 
in the triad being the depression 
scale. Furthermore, the psychasthenic 
scale (Pt), although designed to de- 
scribe a psychotic trait, has been 
found to be closely related to the 
“neurotic triad.” These associations 
do not necessarily suggest that the 
better actor is neurotic. In order to 
be diagnosed as neurotic, a subject 
is expected to score two standard 
deviations or more above the general 
population mean. The third scale 
in the neurotic triad, depression, 
does not yield a significant correla- 
tion coefficient. (r for the depression 
scale, although positive, is only .188 
with a probability of .2983). 

Although none of the correlations 
between scales and acting ratings for 
the women is large enough to be 
statistically significant, the correla- 
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tions for hypochondriasis (r—.38; 
P—.068) and hysteria (r=.35; P= 
.0g8) approach significance and are 
in the same direction as the correla- 
tions for the men, suggesting that if 
the women’s group had been larger 
the same neurotic pattern might have 
shown up. 


5. Are There Factors in the Student’s 
Background Which Are Related to His 
Desire to Act in Plays? 


a. Socio-economic level does not seem 
to be related to the student’s desire 
to act in plays. (“Chi squared” — 
3.2 for men, 5.1 for women, with 
d/f=—6. Probabilities=.7g and .54 
respectively) . 

b. Size of family seems to have little 
relationship to the student’s desire 
to act. (“Chi squared”=—11.5 for 
men and 8.0 for women, with d/f= 





10. Probabilities=.32 for men and 
.63 for women). 

c. Size of home town seems to have no 
relationship to the student’s desire 
to try out. (“Chi squared” —.76 for 
men and 6.77 for women, with 6 d/f. 
P—.g99 for men and .35 for women). 

d. Amount of high school dramatic ex- 
perience seems to have a direct rela- 
tionship to the student’s desire to 
try out. (“Chi squared”=15.9 for 
men and 27.5 for women, with 8 d/f. 
P—.o5 for men and less than .oo1 
for women). Furthermore, a visual 
examination of the contingency 
tables reveals that the students with 
the most experience in high school 
tend to try out in college, and the 
students with little experience do 
not. 

e. There seems to be an indirect rela- 
tionship between size of home town 
and the amount of high school dra- 
matic experience. The “Chi squared” 

results were significant and the vis- 
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ual examination of the tables indi- 
cated the inverse relationship. 

Although no statistical treatment was 
made of the data, a student’s voca- 
tional choice seems to have little re- 
lationship to his desire to act. The 
variety of vocational choices for the 
men is extremely wide and seems to 
approximate a typical spread of col- 
lege-determined vocational choices. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 


Although the present research is in- 


tended as a purely descriptive study of 
the college student who is interested in 
acting, some implications are suggested 
concerning the practices in a college 
theatre similar to that of the University 
of Minnesota Theatre. 


Some of the differences between the 
students who tried out for the thea- 
tre and their classmates suggest a 
The 
junior college men seem to be less 
practical in their interests, less like 
the “American 


need for vocational guidance. 


business man” and 
less interested in “personal power, 
influence, and than are 


their Although _ these 


junior college men seem to have vo- 


renown” 
classmates. 


cational plans which are comparable 
to those of their classmates, contin- 
ued work in the college theatre may 
cause them to change their plans 
to the area of professional theatre 
or radio. Because of the lack of vo- 
cational opportunity in radio and 
theatre, these students should prob- 
ably be encouraged to retain the 
vocational choices which allow more 
opportunity. 


The feminine interest pattern of the 
men who tried out for theatre may 
indicate a need for special counsel- 
ing of a personal nature. As these 


men continue to work in college dra- 
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matics, they may find increasing difh- 
culty in adapting themselves to the 
masculine dominated pattern of 
their college classmates outside of 
the theatre, and experience emotion- 
al conflicts. ‘Those students who are 
extremely high in their femininity 
pattern may particularly desire coun- 
seling. 

The problem of vocational guidance 
for women is entirely different from 
that for men. Although only one 
woman subject indicated marriage 
as her future vocation, it is very 
probable that marriage will con- 
tinue to be the predominant voca- 
tion for college women graduates. 
Consequently, the indicated voca- 
tional choice at junior college level 
is in reality a secondary choice for 
the majority of these women and 
not as serious a choice as it is for the 
men. Although nearly one-third of 
the women who tried out for thea- 
tre indicated a vocation related to 
theatre, many of these some day may 
find secondary vocational expression 
in community theatre work which 
will be in accord with marriage as 
a primary vocation. 


The need for personal guidance for 
the women who tried out for theatre 
also seems of less importance than 
the need for such guidance for the 
men. The feminine interest pattern 
is certainly well suited to their sex 
unless the extreme femininity of this 
pattern may describe them as being 
overly dependent. Furthermore, a 
few of the women as they work in 
theatre may, by reason of their suc- 
cess in college acting, develop an in- 
creasing desire to follow a_profes- 
sional acting career. This in turn 
may develop a_ personality conflict 
between the extreme feminine de- 
pendent personality and the aggres- 
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sive career-centered personality. For 
these few women, specialized guid- 
ance both vocational and _ personal 
would seem to be highly desirable. 


The results of this study suggest that 
the present system of voluntary try- 
out for plays does not favor any spe- 
cial intellectual level as far as the 
men are concerned. There is some 
indication that the women who try 
out for theatre are slightly more in- 
telligent than those who profess not 
to be interested. However, the differ- 
ence is so slight that it seems doubt- 
ful that the voluntary tryout system 
is seriously discouraging any women 
on the basis of intellect. Possibly 
such a discrimination might be de- 
sirable in view of the amount of 
time needed for acting. 


The system of voluntary tryout for 
plays does seem to select those stu- 
dents who have had a great deal of 
acting experience in high school. 
Probably an early established in- 
terest pattern accounts for this rela- 
tionship between participation in 
high school dramatics and the desire 
to try out for college plays. Never- 
theless, if acting is assumed to be a 
beneficial activity for personality de- 
velopment, such experience should 
be as beneficial, if not more benefi- 
cial, to the student with little or no 
experience as it is to the student 
with a great deal of experience. 


The voluntary system of tryouts also 
seems to select those students whose 
emotional pattern is more aggressive 
than that of their classmates who do 
not volunteer to try out because they 
profess to lack confidence. Further- 
more, the process of trying out seems 
to select even further those students 
who are quite positive in personality 
and who already enjoy social con- 
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tacts. If there is a therapeutic value 
in acting, it would seem that those 
students who might benefit most are 
not being selected by the present 
system of voluntary tryout. 


Limited as the present study is to a 
description of the personality traits 
of students interested in acting, noth- 
ing of a very definitive nature con- 
cerning the possible benefits of act- 
ing has appeared. 

The failure to find a significant cor- 
relation between the depression scale 
(D) of the MMPI and acting ef- 
fectiveness for the senior college 
men, to accompany the significant 
correlations with hysteria (Hy) and 
hypochondriasis (Hs), suggests the 
possibility that acting may be an 
effective outlet for neurotic tension. 
However, further research in the 
form of a pedagogical study with a 
control group would need to be ac- 
complished before a definitive an- 
swer can be given. 

In the past, theatre instructors have 
avoided casting maladjusted students 
in plays because the quality of the 
finished play might suffer. Although 
the present research does not suggest 
that neuroticism underlies good act- 
ing, the results do seem to suggest 
that a neurotic tendency may not 
prevent effective acting. 


From the results of this research, a 
few conclusions may be drawn con- 
cerning the educational objectives of 
a college theatre. 
a. A college theatre should guide 
students in vocational 
choices. Because the men students 
particularly seem to be inclined 
toward aesthetic 


wise 


interests and 
away from a practical view of life, 
special provision should be made 
for vocational counseling. 
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A theatre department should 
counsel students in their person- 
al problems. Because the men 
may have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to a male _ interest 
world and because the women 
may find problems arising from 


overly dependent personalities, 
provision should be made _ for 
easily available counseling. 

A college theatre should make 
provision for research in the gen- 
eral educational outcomes of dra 
matic work. 
















































THE NAZI PARTY SPEAKER SYSTEM, II 


(Rednerwesen der NSDAP) 


ROSS SCANLAN 
College of the City of New York 


1. ORGANIZATION OF THE SPEAKER SYSTEM 


T is safe to say that no political party 
the world’s history ever had a 
more elaborate speaker system than that 
introduced into Germany by the Nazis. 
Before National Socialism Germany had 
lagged notably behind other nations in 
cultivating but, in 
pure zeal at least, the Nazis more than 
made up the deficiency. In a previous 
paper! I have shown how conscious they 


political oratory, 


were of this deficiency as they saw it in 
German political and cultural history 
and in the behavior of other political 
parties in the Weimar Republic. From 
the beginning they resolved not to make 
the mistake of indifference to public 
speaking. 

Time was needed to build an organi- 
large 
enough to satisfy their requirements. 


zation enough and __ intricate 
Not until 1935 did it come up to full 
specifications. By then, 


least three distinct lines of organization 


however, at 


were involved in the one system. 


First, there was a division of the speak- 
er system according to the Party's politi- 
co-geographic structure. This provided 
Kreisredner, Gauredner, and Reichsred- 
ner.2 A second division separated speak- 
ers according to purpose and subject 
matter into two classes: political speak- 
ers, simply called Redner; and speakers 
for technical the 


exposition, called 


1“The Nazi Party Speaker System,” SM, XVI, 
No. 1 (1949), 82-97. 

2The Kreis was a component of the Gau; 
the Gau corresponded roughly to the province 
or state. 


Fachredner.* By combination the Nazis 
now had six categories of speakers: 
Kreisredner, Kreisfachredner, Gaured- 
Gaufachredner, Reichsredner, 
Reichsfachredner. For good measure, in 
February of 1935 they added a seventh 
organization: the Stosstruppredner or 
“Shock-Troop Speakers.’ A third source 


ner, 


of complexity came from the individual 
speakers’ staffs connected with various 
auxiliary organizations of the Party.® 


3From Unser Wille und Weg, the official 
journal for propagandists: “The political speak- 
er is that speaker who chooses broad, general 
political themes for his talks. This speaker, 
naturally, is prepared to discuss large, funda- 
mental questions; he is capable of presenting 
the basic lines of National Socialist philosophy 
in their application to agriculture, industry, 
etc., but without confining himself to specific 
details in these areas (ohne sich jedoch auf 
Einzelheiten dieser Gebiete vollsténdig festzu- 
legen). All those speakers who do not possess 
this particular qualification are designated as 
Fachredner. ... : A speaker who talks exclusively 
on agricultural problems, or perhaps on cer- 
tain subdivisions of such a topic .. . is a Fach- 
redner.” 5 (June,-1935), 189. 

4 The Rednerstosstrupp was set up as a qual- 
ifying organization for new Reichsredner. In 
turn it was divided into two parts: the Anwdr- 
ter or “apprentices” and the Stosstrupp itself. 
It began operations in February, 1935, with 
about forty candidates, most of them drawn 
from the best of the Gauredner. Each candi- 
date was nominated by the propaganda bureau 
of the Gau in which he had been .a speaker 
and approved by the national propaganda bu- 
reau of the Party. Members of the Shock- 
Troop were given speaking assignments in all 
parts of the Reich, and reports on their effect- 
iveness as speakers were sent by the Gaupropa- 
gandaleitungen to the Reichspropagandaleitung 
in Munich. (See Unser Wille und Weg, 5 (May, 
1935), 1566.) 

5A good example is the Hitler Jugend. This 
organization had its own staff of speakers. By 
the first of the year, 1937, they numbered five 
hundred and fifty. These had been officially 
approved as “Redner der Hitler Jugend” by 
the Reichspropagandaleitung, and most of these, 
it was claimed, had been active as speakers 
prior to the Machtiibernahme. In 1937 the 
number of young speakers is reported as “‘stead- 
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Dr. Goebbels’ network of propaganda 
bureaus was determined to keep control 
of all speaker activity. That was a difh- 
cult task, not only because of the multi- 
ple nature of the Rednerwesen itself, 
but because of a strong tendency on 
the part of the political leaders and the 
leaders of the various auxiliary units to 
regard anything that went on in their 
areas as under their jurisdiction. 
Through such agencies as Unser Wille 
und Weg and Aufkldrungs- und Redner- 
informationsmaterial, the propaganda 
headquarters constantly reminded the 
district political leaders that propagan- 
da was subordinate to political leader- 
ship only at the very top of the party 
organization. 

In 1936 Dr. Ley, as chief of organiza- 
tion for the Party (Reichspropaganda- 
leiter der NSDAP), issued the Organi- 
sationsbuch der NSDAP. This is a heavy 
volume, covering in great detail but also 
in the jargon peculiar to Nazi official- 
dom the structure and rules of the par- 
ty. Parts of it, of course, deal with the 
Propagandaleitung and specifically with 
the Speaker System. They are reproduc- 
ed here with no apology for the lan- 
guage which translation of the original 
text involves: 

Reich Propaganda Director of the NSDAP 

Responsibility for the propaganda of the 
NSDAP, of its units and allied organizations, 
rests in the hands of the director of Reichspro- 
paganda. 

Duties: 

1. He determines the entire propaganda pro- 
gram of the Movement, including that of its 
units and allied organizations. 

2. He gives the guiding lines for the Party, 
including its units and allied organizations, 


with respect to the execution of the cultural 
will of the Fihrer. 


ily growing.” The Hitler-Jugend published a 
“Rednerdienst” covering basic material for the 
speakers, relating to any special activities in 
which they might be called to serve; in the 
Fall of 1936 one hundred youths have qualified 
for the Rednerstab by their work in the Win- 
ter Aid Campaign. 
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g. He exercises control over the entire Ger- 
man radio with respect to its internal organ- 
izational, cultural, and financial development. 

4. Through his initiative the entire German 
people are to be impregnated with National 
Socialist philosophy, and 

5. He is in charge of enlightening the people 
concerning the achievements of the leadership 
of the Party and the State. 


The functional areas of the Reichspropagan- 
daleitung are five: 
1. Active Propaganda 
Film 
Radio 
Culture 


oo Oo N 


Office of Coordination 


The Office of Active Propaganda 

The Officer of Active Propaganda has the task 
of implementing with organizational methods 
all propaganda projects that will arise, from 
the large-scale arrangements of the most gigan- 
tic format, with all their ramifications of struc- 
ture, down to the execution of programs by 
local groups on focal points. 

At the same time this means that the Office 
of Active Propaganda includes the entire or- 
ganization of propaganda speakers of the Move- 
ment, its units and allied organizations. 

Parallel with the continuous treatment of 
daily political events runs the indoctrination 
of the entire staff of speakers with information 
and the mailing, to all propagandists of the 
Reich, of the monthly periodical, Our Will and 
Our Way.” 


Main Office of the Speaker System 


The Main Office of the Speaker System, 
through a subordinate office of Speaker Organ- 
ization, has charge of all speakers of the Reich, 
the Gau, and the Kreis in the NSDAP, and be- 
yond that, of all technical speakers of the 
units and allied organizations. The subordinate 
Office of Speaker Information constantly sup- 
plies this entire staff of speakers with material 
which, alone, has the status of “Speaker-and 
Information Material.” 

The subordinate Office of Speaker Service 
supplies meetings with Reichsredner, Stoss- 
truppredner, and apprentices to the Stosstrupp- 
redner, all of the Reichspropagandaleitung. 

The Office of Speaker Training, which is 
also subordinate to the Main Office of the 
Speaker System, not only provides for the train- 
ing of new political and technical speakers, but 





also for the continuous enrichment of the 
knowledge of all experienced speakers. For this 
purpose, it maintains a special “Reichs-Speaker 
School.” 
The Party Speaker 

Speakers operate under the following desig- 
nations: 
Reichs Speaker 
Shock-Troop Speaker 
Gau Speaker 
Kreis Speaker 
5. Technical Speaker 


moo N = 


In the announcements of meetings these titles 
are to be strictly observed. 

The employment of speakers is arranged: 

1. according to ability and effectiveness, 

2. according to the merit of being a vet- 

eran of the Kampfzeit 

We distinguish fundamentally between polit- 
ical speakers and technical speakers. 

The political speaker has the task of bring- 
ing home to the German people, through the 
spoken word, in public gatherings, the National 
Socialist doctrine as well as all measures taken 
by the National Socialist Government. 

Only those Party Members are now confirmed 
as speakers, who were members of the NSDAP 
before the Machtiibernahme and were actively 
engaged at that time either in speaking, in 
political leadership, or in serving the SA, SS, 
or Hitler-Jugend. 

Henceforth, only those party members will 
serve as Reichsredner and Shock-Troop Speakers 
who have completed a probationary period as 
apprentices in the Shock-Troop. 


Technical Speakers 


There are Reichs, Gau, and Kreis Technical 
Speakers, 

The Technical Speakers employed by the 
units and allied organizations of the Movement 
are controlled by the Reichspropogandaleitung. 

They do not have rank as political leaders. 
The conditions of appointment are: the com- 
petence and experience of the individual; and 
his record as a party member.é 


Political leaders at the level of the 
Gau and the Kreis frequently had to be 
warned that the Speaker System, like all 
agencies of propaganda, was the exclu- 


6 Organisationsbuch der NSDAP, Herausge- 
ber: Der Reichsorganisationsleiter der NSDAP, 
(Miinchen, 1936), pp. 296-299. There were 
seven editions published between 1936 and 


1943- 
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sive domain of Doctor Goebbels and his 
subordinates. The issue of Unser Wille 
und Weg for August, 1934, reminds 
them that just as a speaker would not 
take over the duties of a political leader 
if he were not appointed to do so, in 
the same way a political leader should 
not undertake the post of speaker if he 
has not been certified for that task. The 
political leaders are assured that those 
of them who are competent speakers 
will, in due time, be called upon by the 
proper bureaus to aid in propaganda, 
but the leader about whose talent little 
or nothing is known and who has not 
been officially recognized as a speaker, 
“must not be let loose upon the audi- 
ence at a public meeting . . . for he can 
destroy the effect of a whole series of 
good speakers who have preceded him, 
or make insurmountable difficulties for 
those who are to follow.’ A year later 
the same author, Hugo Ringler, the 
editor-in-chief of Rednerinformation, 
warns the politica] leaders about the re- 
ports they are required to send to the 
Reichspropagandaleitung concerning the 
effectiveness of individual Shock-Troop 
speakers. They must remember that the 
Stosstruppredner has already been se- 
lected and tested by the propaganda 
bureau for outstanding abilities: 

It is unthinkable, though it has actually hap- 
pened, that a subordinate political leader in 
the Kreis or even in a smaller unit (Ortsgruppe) 
has welcomed the Shock-Troop Speaker to a 
probationary meeting (Priifungsversammlung) 


with the words: “So here you are! Well, now 
I’m going to see whether you can speak or not.” 


When the Stosstruppredner appears at one of 
these meetings, the question to be cleared up 
is not whether he can speak or whether he is 
‘a good speaker’ in the common sense of the 
term, but whether his speech rises above the 
average of ordinary speakers, and whether from 
his speech one can recognize that he has po- 
tentialities to develop into an extraordinary 
speaker, and, finally, in these probationary 


7P. 297. 
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meetings the leader should report on the effect 
of the talk on the listeners.’ 


In the spring of that year he had al- 
ready warned the local groups to put 
the writing of these reports in only the 
most capable hands (wirklich dafiir 
geeignete Parteigenossen) and that the 
reports should be drawn up and sent 
out immediately after the meeting.® The 
primary purpose of these reports is to 
enable the Reichspropagandaleitung to 
determine those districts in which the 
individual speaker enjoys the greatest 
success. The whole situation, as envis- 
aged by the propaganda bureau, re- 
quires no assumption of critical super- 
iority on the part of local political lead- 
ers. 

The publication, Unser Wille und 
Weg, served many purposes for the 
propaganda bureau. Published at the 
bureau’s headquarters in Munich, it 
was distributed monthly throughout the 
Reich to all official speakers and propa- 
gandists. The magazine first appeared 
in March, 1931, and ran continuously 
until it was cut off by the pressure of 
war in June, 1941. At first and for some 
years it gave evidence of the utmost 
economy in make-up, but in January, 
1939, 1t underwent considerable change 
and came out on larger pages, using 
much better paper and printing, and 
adding photographs and other illustra- 
tive material. 

Unser Wille und Weg served to 
strengthen the bureau’s control over the 
vast speaker system in a number of ways. 
It published lists of accredited party 
speakers. Thus the issue of July, 1936, 
presents a list of about 60 speakers, 
those who have been certified to date as 
Reichsredner and 17 more who have 


8“Propagandist und Stosstruppredner,” Un- 
ser Wille und Weg, 5(Aug., 1935), 264. 

9“Der Rednerstosstrupp der Reichspropa- 
gandaleitung,” Unser Wille und Weg, 5 (May, 
1935)» 155- 


achieved the status of Stosstruppredner. 
Parenthetically we may note that among 
the Reichsredner are Prinz August Wil- 
helm von Preussen and Prinz zum 
Schaumberg-Lippe. The announcement 
makes clear that no one whose name 
does not appear on this list has the 
right to call himself or to be called 
Reichsredner. 

The publication served to give warn- 
ing against bogus speakers, of whom 
there were a number. During the Kampf- 
zeit, a typical announcement ran as 
follows: 


All Gau- und Ortsgruppenleiter are warned 
about a certain party-comrade, Rudolph Cerny, 
who poses as a lieutenant-commander of Ger- 
many and claims to belong to the German Na- 
tional Socialist Party of Teplitz-Schénau 
(Tschecho-Slowakei). He travels all over Ger- 
many and seeks to make personal arrangements 
to appear as a speaker at public meetings con- 
ducted by the Party. Many Amitsleiter have 
been deceived by his talk “Nine Months in the 
Dungeons of the ‘Tscheka.” The different 
Gauleitungen have heard accusations against 
him, and caution should be used. Every effort 
should be made to keep him from passing 
himself off as a party speaker.1° 


After the Kampfzeit the problem of 
screening speakers was even greater. The 
Machtiibernahme destroyed all enemy 
parties and put into the hands of the 
Nazis all channels of public communi- 
cation, but for the propagandists it cre- 
ated new and greater problems. Many 
of the comrades who had given much 
time to speaking during the Kampfzeit 
now found themselves with other duties 
to perform, but the flood of new mem- 
bers, many of whom began immediately 
to be active as speakers, caused the prop- 
aganda directors still more anxiety. 

In the majority of cases [wrote Herr Ringler] 
this new party comrade would be able to base 
his presentation only on an academic study of 
National Socialist doctrine. Now, especially 


since it has become the doctrine of the Ger- 
man people, the National Socialist philosophy 


101 (Oct., 1931), 222. 
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is a fighting philosophy (ist auf kdmpferischen 
Gedanken aufgebaut). Only that party-comrade 
can speak in this fighting spirit, who himself 
has experienced the fight and won with it.11 


Ringler deplores the fact that there are 
many cases of persons emerging as party 
speakers, about whom even the local 
propaganda leaders have little or no in- 
formation. Only a few months after 
Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor, 
Ringler had published an admonition 
to those new comrades, ““who have found 
their way into the National Socialist 
Movement for the first time, that they 
steep themselves in the profound con- 
cept that the Fiihrer has given us; and, 
inwardly and outwardly, in commission 
and omission (in ihrem Tun und Las- 
sen), let them develop the nature of 
true National Socialism.”!*? Then, and 
only then, will they be ready to impart 
this spirit to others. 


A special office in charge of the Speak- 
er System (Unterabteilung Rednerver- 
mittlung) had been set up as a unit of 
the division for Active Propaganda on 
October 15, 1931. This served adequate- 
ly as headquarters until the Machtiiber- 
nahme. Then, in October, 1934, Goeb- 
bles ordered the entire speaker-system 
(gesamte Rednerwesen) reorganized. By 
January ist of the next year the reor- 
ganization of the political speakers’ 
branch had been completed, and work 
was proceeding on a comparable organi- 
zation for the Fachredner. A year later 
that work had been completed, and the 
collective organization took the form 
outlined above in excerpts from the 
Organisationsbuch of 1936. 

The Machtiibernahme consisted, in 
the main, of three events: the appoint- 
ment of Hitler as Chancellor, the ex- 


11“‘Neuordnung des Fachrednerwesens,” Un- 
ser Wille und Weg, 5 (June, 1935), 32. 

12“Der Redner, der aktivste Trager der na- 
tionalsozialistischen Propaganda,” Unser Wille 
und Weg, 4 (Aug., 1934), 240. 


traordinary dictatorial powers voted him 
by the Reichstag, and the speedy liqui- 
dation of all other parties. These are 
matters of common historical knowledge, 
but it is pertinent to this paper to con- 
sider the impact which sudden victory 
had upon the party speakers. Of course, 
there was relief and rejoicing at the de- 
feat or all organized enemies. Solemnly 
one cf the propagandists reviews the 
risks undergone by the speaker at meet- 
ings during the Kampfzeit; then, lyric- 
ally, he describes the change: no more 
“the howling pack,” the “banana-and- 
rotten-tomato-throwing comrades,” no 
“Red Star,” no more talk about “a lib- 
erating party to strike off the people’s 
chains,” no more talk about “oppres- 
sors” or “the betrayers of labor.” 

It is glorious, indeed, it is a joy to live... . To 
the battle-tested speaker it seems like paradise. 
Instead of enduring injury and insults, he is 
conducted into the auditorium by well-discip- 


lined SA men and heartily welcomed by the 


political leader . . . no concert of whistles, no 


catcalls—peace and order over everything. The 
one-time enemy is convinced through the 
mouth of the speaker [sic]; the one-time enemy 
now supplies his SA service loyally and with 
great pride; he is well-behaved and courteous; 
his great mane of hair has disappeared; he 
gives an impression of neatness and discipline.13 


But joy and relief were not the domi- 
nant and certainly not the most per- 
sistent emotions. A sense of serious re- 
sponsibility, not unmixed with anxiety, 
took possession of the Party, “its units 
and allied organizations.”” On March 7, 
1933, a week after his appointment as 
Chancellor, Hitler declared in a Cabi- 
net meeting that a comprehensive and 
informative propaganda campaign (eine 
umfassende und aufklérende Propagan- 
daaktion) must be instituted in order to 
overcome political lethargy among the 
people and to fill the masses with confi- 


13 Wiesenborn, Eugen, “Der Redner, Stoss- 
truppmann der vordersten Front,” Unser Wille 
und Weg, 4 (Oct., 1934), 306. 
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dence in the future.* For the National 
Socialist Speaker, the goth of January, 
1933, was the day on which he saw the 
fall of enemy bastions he had assailed 
for years. 

But for him, as for all other units of the Party, 
this day of victory was not the end of his battle; 
the place won was turned into a point of de- 
parture for new battles and for new effort. . 

In the hour of victory the National Socialist 
Speaker recognized his task, which the hour 
imposed upon him: to fight on, with redoubled 
effort, for the entire conversion of the German 
people to National Socialist doctrine. In place 
of the fight with hostile political parties and 
their tactics came the fight for complete pos- 
session of the German soul.15 


Four years later these solemn warnings 
of heavy tasks are still being issued: 
It is a great mistake to think that the meeting 
and the speaker do not have the same impor- 
tance now that they had during the Kampfzeit. 
Just as any church must continue strenuously 
to preach to its followers, and by every means 
strive to keep their faith alive, so must Na- 
tional Socialism continue to preach.16 

The Machtiibernahme eliminated ac- 
tive opposition, but a great wave of dis- 
content, both inside the party and 
among the people at large, soon took 
its place. A little over a year after Hit- 
ler became Chancellor, Goebbels launch- 
ed the strenous “Campaign against 
Grumblers and Critics” (Propaganda- 
feldzug gegen Miesmacher und Kritikas- 
ter). We have already seen,’ in the in- 
stance of Wiesbaden, how intensive and 
elaborate the activity of the propaganda 
bureau was in this campaign. When the 
campaign was over, the propagandists 
rushed into print with extravagant 
claims for its effectiveness. 


14 Six, Franz Alfred, Die politische Propagan- 
da der NSDAP im Kampf um die Macht, In- 
augural-Dissertation genehmigt von der Philoso- 
phischen Fakultét an der Universitat Heidel- 
berg (Heidelberg, 1936), p. 62. 

15 Ringler, Hugo, “Der Redner, der aktivste 
Trager der nationalsozialistischen Propaganda,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 4 (Aug., 1934), 235. 

16 Frauenfeld, A. E., "Die Macht der Rede, 
I,” Unser Wille und Weg, 7 (Aug. 1937), 244. 

17 Scanlan, op. cit., 95-97. 


Apparently the success was limited, 
for even while they congratulated them- 
selves, they continued to scold the pub- 
lic and to rally the faithful to greater 
effort. This is the theme of an article 
that appears in June, 1934, with the 
significant title, “Die Unentwegten” 
(The Steadfast Ones). The author be- 
gins by quoting a line from a_ well- 
known folk-song, Das Hobellied (The 
Song of the Plane): “Das streiten sich 
die Leut’ herum.” 

“The people complain without ceasing.’ The 
original verse could be applied today, even in 
the new Germany. In spite of everything! Alas! 
Alas! All the fussy little pedants (Kleinigkeit- 
skrdmer), the bleaters (Meckerer), the grum- 
blers, the devotees of the past. A sharp ear 
hears them today, today more than ever, mur- 
muring, muttering, whispering.18 
According to the author, these are peo- 
ple who complain that “things aren't 
moving fast enough,” or who “object to 
curbs on freedom of the press,” or about 
“the sacrifices demanded of them for 
the welfare of others,” or who say that 
“religion is in danger,” who do not 
“like the way the unemployment prob- 
lem or the Jewish problem is being 
handled.”’*® 

In July another article on the same 
theme. “The campaign of May and 
June should be more than enough to 
show these evil creatures which way the 
wind blows and what their future will 
be, if they do not succeed in putting an 
end to their gossip, slanders, and base 
actions.’’2° 

Three months after that, Wiesenborn 
wants to know “where all these lofty 
gentlemen were” during the Kampfzeit, 
“who today do so much criticizing and 
grumbling.” He answers his own ques- 
tion: they were “at their customary ta- 


18 Born, Egidius, “Die Unentwegten,” Unser 
Wille und Weg, 4 (June, 1934), 178. 

19 Ibid., p. 179. 

20 Anonymous, “Politischer Leiter, Amt und 
Idee,” Unser Wille und Weg, 4 (July, 1934), 
209. 
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bles in restaurants, or they were in the 
bowling alleys; at any event, they were 
not where the nation’s finest were fight- 
ing for the freedom of the people.’’** 
Three years after the Machtiiber- 
nahme Dr. Six explains the continuing 
discontent in language that is more 


temperate but no less revealing. 

It is clear that the eighty-year effort of Marxist 
agitation and the physical fact of an historic 
collapse of the strength of the German people 
cannot be offset in a few months but will re- 
quire the application of time and effort in like 
proportion. 


A complete unity of public opinion, he 
admits, has not been reached, in spite 
of the propagandists’ best efforts. ‘There 
are still segments of the people who 
stand aside or who have relapsed into 


old ways. Yet these people, too, “are 
worthy to be brought into the circle of 
national unity.””? 

Six years after the Machtiibernahme 
speakers are still working to bring stub- 
born sheep into the fold. Here are some 
excerpts from the Speakers’ Information 
Bulletin of January 1st, 1939: 

Certain of Our Countrymen as Defenders of 

Jewry 

Here we must distinguish two groups: one, 
those whose judgment involves a lack of polit- 
ical interest or understanding; and the others, 
a small remnant of devotees of the past, who 
criticize and find fault with everything on prin- 
ciple and who, in the elections and referen- 
dums, set themselves against us as the little 
contingent of “No”-voters. As to the first group, 
we will again open their eyes and show them 
the ruinous (verderbenbringende) role of Jewry; 
for the second group this would be, indeed, in- 
effective and purposeless. As to these country- 
men, we will take good care that they close 
their mouths for all time and never again at- 
tempt with their criticism tc bring other peo- 
ple into a state of confusion. 


Those, however, who believe they must subvert 
the nation in order to act as defenders of this 
element [i.e. the Jews] have one last opportun- 
ity to revise their outlook. Whoever does not 


21 Op. cit., p. 306. 
22 Op cit., p. 66. 


do this, or whoever believes he must continue 
with this standpoint shows us that he wishes to 
be identified with elements hostile to the peo- 
ple, and he will be dealt with accordingly.23 

Campaigns against grumblers made 
up only one of the Party Speaker’s tasks 
after the Machtiibernahme. Perhaps 
his most important duty was to act as 
the Government’s interpreter, explain- 
ing its many and complicated regula- 
tions to the people. Without a coating 
of Nazi oratory these decrees might, 
themselves, be a cause of grumbling, 
but Goebbels and his henchmen saw be- 
yond that a problem of exposition for 
even the most docile citizen. 

“The work of our propagandists,” 
wrote Herr Ringler, “must concern it- 
self in detail with the regulations of the 
new State (mit den Massnahmen des 
heutigen Staates). The work of enlight- 
enment concerning the nature, purposes, 
and history of the NSDAP and concern- 
ing the decrees of Adolph Hitler in his 
tremendous task of construction is the 
demand of the hour.’’*4 

The Fiithrer has repeatedly called upon his 
Speaker Staff to reinforce his labor of construc- 
tion (zur Unterstiitzung seiner Aufbauarbeit). 
The Unemployment Campaign in 1933 and 
again in 1934, the Winter Aid Program, and 
most recently the important campaign against 
grumblers and critics are some notable instances 
of the work of our speakers, against a back- 
ground of tens of thousands of meetings in 
which the German people received enlighten- 


ment about the decrees, plans and intentions of 
the Fiihrer.25 


A primary task of the speaker is to con- 
vince people that the regulations are 
necessary.2® ‘Decrees that are remote 
from the understanding of the masses 


23 Aufkldrungs-und Rednerinformationsmate- 
rial, (Jan., 1939), 1, 26. 

24 “Vorstossen, nicht riickwarts blicken,” Un- 
ser Wille und Weg, 4 (Feb., 1934), 35- 

25 Ringler, Hugo, “Der Redner, der aktivste 
Trager der nationalsozialistischen Propaganda,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 4 (Aug., 1934), 236. 

26 Schulze, Hans, “Der Propaganda-, Fach-, 
und Schulungsredner,” Unser Wille und Weg, 
5 (July, 1935), 225- 
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will encounter resistance and fail of 
their purpose, if the public is not first 
mentally conditioned to see them as es- 
sential to the common welfare of every 
last portion of the nation.”*? This is, of 
course, chiefly a function of the politi- 
cal speaker.?* 

The Speaker System had not only to 
clarify new directives, but often to ex- 
piain why some of the oldest and best 
known planks in the party platform 
had not been carried out. After Hitler 
came into power, and as time went on, 
there were people who wanted to know 
what had happened to some of the fa- 
mous twenty-five points of the original 
party platform. This platform was the 
work of four men, Hitler, Drexler, 
Feder, and Eckart, all members of the 
seven-man German Workers’ Party; it 
was proclaimed by Hitler at a public 
meeting on February 24, 1920, an event 
generally held by historians to have 
marked the birth of the National So- 
cialist Movement. There is reason to 
believe that Hitler never took serious- 
ly many of the contributions of his 
colleagues, but from the beginning he 
saw the rhetorical importance of the 
document as a manifesto. Privately, 
nothing was to be done about such 
points, but, publicly, the propaganda 
machine never ceased to extol the pro- 
¢ram as a whole. 

The contrast between profession and 
practices might have embarrassed the 
Party, had it not been for the Nazis’ un- 
limited faith in the power of propagan- 
da. Concoct some sort of explanation, 
feed it efficiently into a large, well-or- 
ganized machine for communication, 
aml there would be no cause for em- 
barrassment. The answer was contrived 
at headquarters and fed to the gigantic 


27 Six, op. cit., p. 66. 

28 Bartsch, Gerhard, “Wer darf als Redner 
der NSDAP Offentlich auftreten?” Unser Wille 
und Weg, 6 (July, 1936), 220. 


speaker system through such channels 
as Unser Wille und Weg and the Auf- 
kldrungs- und Rednerinformations- ma- 
terial. This is what the Nazi propagan- 
da technicians meant when they describ- 
ed the Speaker System as the principal 
channel of communication from the 
Government to the people. 

Passages from the bulletin of Janu- 
ary, 1939, are cited here to show how 
carefully the speakers were coached in 
this work. 

Point 14 of the National Socialist 
Program states: We demand profit-shar- 
ing in industry. 

There used to be people, and there are still 

some today, who would plunge so recklessly 
into the execution of this point that at the end 
of each year, or some other specified period of 
time, each industry would have to pay its em- 
ployes a certain sum, dividing up its net profits 
according to the number of employes eligible, 
etc. 
[Profit-sharing in the form of cash dividends 
was never intended by the authors of this pro- 
gram]. The question remains open, whether 
the employes would like such a system, if the 
industry operated at a loss, if, for example, it 
was necessary for each employe to pay back 
part of his wages in order to make up a deficit. 
[Seniority would become more important than 
mobility in labor]. 

sefore National Socialism there were very 
few industries, even with large profits, that 
showed any thought about improving the con- 
ditions of the workers. The average employer 
thought he had done his duty to the worker, if 
he paid the stipulated wage punctually. The 
introduction of concessions or improvements, 

. » was regarded as luxury. 


What is the situation today? Admittedly, 
everything is not as it should be. But the 
things that have been accomplished in_ this 
field should not be overlooked. The hundreds 
of millions of marks that have been spent to 
improve the working space (Arbeitsplatz), for 
cleaner washrooms, baths, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools, living-quarters, etc., show what 
sums the different industries spend, and, since 
these sums come out of profits this is profit- 
sharing. [Financial assistance for marriage, 
child-care, and care of the aged and ill, come 
to more than 700 million Reichsmarks a year]. 

Today, as industry expands in the effort to 
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increase production, each industry knows that 
its part in this national struggle will have no 
meaning Or purpose, except as part of the Ger- 
man working man’s effort, and that in order 
to become a model National Socialist industry, 
it cannot allow any other industry to surpass 
it in improving the lot of the working man. 

[Paid vacations are cited as another instance 
of profit-sharing] This [whole] kind of profit- 
sharing is, doubtless, the best way. Through 
more attractive working conditions and these 
other benefits the working man has a larger 
share in the profits than he would have, if he 
were given a few extra marks at the end of the 
year. 

It must be clearly seen that the whole ques- 
tion is entirely a problem of education. Not 
only the manager, but the employes as well, 
must be brought into the new National Social- 
ist conception. The more this is achieved by 
both, working together, the more rarely will 
either have occasion to look upon some other 
industry as preferable to the one in which 
they are now engaged.?9 


Point 16, calling for the nationaliza- 
tion of the great wholesale houses, seems 
to offer more difficulty. At least, the offi- 


cial speakers’ case on it is thinner. 

It might be asked with some impatience why 
the execution of Point 16, ... , has not yet 
been carried out. The answer must include the 
statement that the government has issued a 
number of decrees that have considerably im- 
proved the condition of the handicrafts and 
individual enterprises in their competition with 
the wholesale houses. For example, the regula- 
tion forbidding the construction of new whole- 
sale houses, the imposition of heavier taxes 
upon those already in existence, etc. It is 
also to be noted that the rapid and pleasing 
improvement in the labor market first reached 
those engaged in handicrafts. 

The closing of the wholesale houses would 
undoubtedly have thrown many of our people 
out of work. The suffering this would cause 
would have been greater than any advantage 
to the handicrafts and small businesses. 


The purpose of Point 16 is still before us. 
It will find its fulfillment in that time when it 
can be done without injury to the people. It 
is also to be remembered that we are now in 
the very middle of the National Socialist pro- 
gram, that many new and extended measures 


29 Aufkldrungs- und Rednerinformationsma- 
terial, (Jan., 1939), 33- 





lie ahead of us. One of these measures is the 
question of the wholesale houses. That it has 
not been solved up to this .time does not mean 
that it is not to be solved. The Fiihrer and 
the men called to assist him will choose the 
appropriate time for appropriate measures.3° 

Except for their inclination to com- 
plexity, the Nazis were efficient organi- 
zers. Thus, when the party speaker was 
set up as a mid-point between the Gov- 
ernment and the people, he functioned 
two ways. Not only did he report the 
thoughts of the Government to the peo- 
ple; he also reported the thinking of the 
people to the Government. 

For us, the Speaker is the middleman between 
the will of the Fiihrung and the cares and 
hopes of the people. He reports to the party 
leadership concerning the extent of confidence 
and willingness to sacrifice that he has dis- 
covered in his rounds (iiber das Mass von Ver- 
trauen und Opferwillen, das er vorgefunden 
hat), and also over the needs that prevail in 
different areas, or concerning the lack of un- 
derstanding that he encounters among different 
groups of people.%1 

In all that has been said thus far in 
this paper what stands out most promi- 
nently is that Hitler’s victory in 1933, 
absolute as it was in a political sense, 
did not mean a lessening of the func- 
tion or importance of the party speaker. 
Quite the contrary. When all opposing 
parties had been destroyed, when the 
Nazis could now employ the power of 
force and terror without hindrance or 
punishment, when all the channels of 
public communication—press, film, ra- 
dio,—had become their exclusive prop- 
erty, even then, they relied more than 
ever on the speaker. Within the speak- 
er system they took care to establish 
élite divisions: the Reichsredner and the 
Rednerstosstrupp; but for immediate 
contact with the public, they depended 
chiefly upon a vast organization of lo- 
cal talent. 

30 Ibid., p. 37. 

31 von Wilucki, Helmut, “Vom Sinn unserer 


Kundgebungen,” Unser Wille und Weg, 6 (May, 
1936), 173. 
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Il. THE SPEAKER: QUALITIES, STANDARDS, 
AND TRAINING 


Remembering the term vir dicendi, 
we may ask what manner of man the 
Nazi speaker was. The instruction and 
literature constantly furnished for his 
guidance tell us what his leaders want- 
ed him to be and what, to a large ex- 
tent, he probably became. It will sur- 
prise no one that a considerable part of 
this ideal consisted of qualities of which 
Hitler was presumed to be the exem- 
plar. 

A pugnacious disposition was among 
the most basic virtues. In the early. days 
of the Kampfzeit physical pugnacity 
often helped. The Party wanted a 
speaker who could handle his fists when 
he could not handle his audience. Look- 
ing back on those days from the com- 
parative security of the Machtiiber- 
nahme, one “old fighter’’*? recalls that 
it was no trivial thing for a National 
Socialist speaker to take the stand 
against the attacks of the KPD (German 
Communist Party), the SPD (German 
Socialist Party) , and other misled move- 
ments. “It was unusually hazardous to 
do this in those little villages, towns, 
and districts where the police force was 
meager. Nor could such police as there 
were always be depended upon, for they 
were often toadies or friends of the 
Jews.”’3* 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
from the very beginning party policy 
did not encourage the speaker to rely 
unnecessarily on his own talents for per- 
sonal violence. At the famous meeting 
of February 24, 1920, Hitler was rein- 
forced by a squad from the Reichs- 
wehr.** “Defense Sections” of the Party 


32 A designation of honor, applying to all 
comrades who were active in the Kampfzeit. 

33 Wiesenborn, op. cit., p. 305. 

34 Heiden, Konrad, Der Fuehrer: Hitler’s Rise 
to Power, tr. by Ralph Manheim (New York, 
1944), P- 92. 
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were established the same year and were 
reorganized into the Storm ‘Troopers 
on August 3, 1921. Wherever possible, 
even at the smaller meetings Storm 
Troopers accompanied the _ speaker. 
“Over and over again it was the loyal 
fighters in brown, without badges of 
office or the insignia of rank, who were 
called upon to restore order and peace 
in the meeting by their fists.’’*° 


What was mainly required of the 
speaker was a kindred pugnacity of 
mind and speech that would go well in 
the setting of force*® so generally pro- 
vided for him. Dr. Six expresses a basic 
concept in Nazi rhetorical theory when 
he says: “The power of eloquence 1s, 
above all things, the display of the 
speaker’s powers of will, a mental strug- 
gle in which the purpose is to conquer 
the weaker will of the masses and to 
bring them under one’s own _ influ- 
ence.”*? This is a doctrine taken from 
Mein Kampf. 


The Kampfzeit speaker specialized in 
attack. To be sure, he extolled National 
Socialism in broad Hitlerian language, 
and he gave the appearance, at least, of 
explaining its doctrine; but his heart 
and the largest part of his speech were 
devoted to assaults on enemy positions. 
The propaganda leaders cultivated this 
aggressive bent. They told the speaker: 
“Your weapon is political assault, not 
defense.”** They told him: “Turn the 
attack on someone else; never defend 
yourself.”*° They talked at length about 
‘challenging attitudes’ and ‘provoking 
the opposition.’ 


35 Wiesenborn, op. cit., p. 306. 

86 Hadamovsky, Eugen, Propaganda und na- 
tionale Macht (Oldenburg i. O., 1933), p. 48: 
“All shows of force, yes, shows of greater force 
perhaps than is actually available, must be dis- 
played and paraded.” 

37 Op. cit., Pp. 44. 

38“*Ten Commandments for National Social- 
ists,” Unser Wille und Weg, 2 (Mar., 1932), 65. 
39 Six, op. cit., p. 16. 
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So zealously were these exhortations 
followed that it was necessary frequent- 
ly to intersperse them with notes of cau- 
tion. The speaker was warned against 
attacking too many enemies at one time; 
if he had to launch simultaneous at- 
tacks, he was advised to group his tar- 
gets under a single epithet or designa- 
tion. The author of a handbook of 
public speaking that enjoyed wide cir- 
culation among the comrades thinks 
that many of the speakers have gone 
much too far. 

[They] put together the entire speech from 
nothing but accusations, reproaches, and in- 
sults. They enumerate everything that the op- 
position has done badly, either in fact or ac- 
cording to their opinion, while they themselves 
fail to bring forth a single positive thought or 
proposal. These speakers are actually evildoers 
(Verbrecher). Their guilt is this: they only 
succeed in filling the finest people with a deep 
aversion to politics and public activity.4° 

Still, the main theme in almost all ad- 
vice to the speaker was: attack. This 
was the Kampjzeit, and the speakers 
were Kdmpfer. They were, in fact, 
“shocktroops in the front lines.’’* 

The political change in 1933 was 
swift and complete. Less than six 
months were required to liquidate the 
sources of active, organized opposition 
to National Socialism. Thus the party 
speaker suddenly found himself without 
his choicest targets, without the custo- 
mary motivation for his favorite mood 
and themes. Except for long-range snip- 
ing at enemies abroad and some lo- 
cal campaigns against grumblers, the 
speaker had no outlet for the beiliger- 
ence he had cultivated during the 
Kampfzeit. New attitudes, new  pur- 
poses, new materials were required. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
speaker made his psychological change 
with great difficulty. In February of 


40 Krebs, Hans, Redner-Fibel, gth ed. (Berlin, 


1935). 
41 See above, note 13. 


1934, Herr Ringler warns the speakers 
that they must look forward, not back- 
ward, that the function of Nazi propa- 
ganda has undergone a profound change 
in the past year. “Formerly the task 
of our propaganda was to destroy the 
obstacles that stood in the path of the 
progress of our Movement and the liber- 
ation of our people; today and in the 
period that is coming, its function is to 
bring enlightenment and _reconstruc- 
tion in the new State.’** The follow- 
ing August he discusses the problem 
again and comes out with a more spe- 
cific warning to the speakers: 

The period of negative politics in speaking 
ended on the goth of January, 1933. In its 
place, from that day, from the establishment 
of the first National Socialist regulation for 
the construction of the new State, came the 
demand for positive, i.e. constructive, speaking. 
Every old and seasoned speaker knows that 


political speaking is infinitely more difficult to- 
day than ever before. 


Party comrades who performed superlatively 
in the Kampfzeit of the Movement have found 
it very difficult to feel at home in the new sit- 
uation and in the ever-growing range of new 
tasks. Such pure fighting spirits (Solche reine 
Kdmpfernaturen) occasionally have been found 
wanting in the vital tasks of giving concrete 
expression to the constructive politics of the 
new State or to the individual decrees of the 
Government. While these very old and trusted 
fighters must be given every opportunity to 
establish themselves in the new situation, never- 
theless, service to the vital requirements of the 
new State must be the dominant consideration. 
The reconstructive work of the National Social- 
ist State demands from each speaker a mass of 
knowledge and ability that goes far beyond 
that of the average person.43 

The warnings and exhortations con- 
tinued for quite some time, for the 
party speakers were slow to adapt them- 
selves. “It has always been easier,” ad- 


monishes another expert, ‘to point out 


42 “Vorstossen, nicht nach riickwarts blicken,” 
Unser Wille und Weg, 4 (Feb., 1934), 34. 

43“‘Der Redner, der aktivste Trager der na- 
tionalsozialistischen Propaganda,” Unser Wille 
und Weg, 4 (Aug., 1934), 237- 
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what should not be, than to make clear 
what should be and why it should be.’’* 
“The battle-cry today is: gather and 
construct; not scatter and destroy.”’* 
“It is no longer enough in our public 
meetings to tear down the enemy or to 
demonstrate the errors of past times; 
today the speaker must achieve a posi- 
tive, constructive effect.’”4* In 1937 the 
Gauleiter of Berlin, himself a Reichs- 
redner, advises his colleagues to put 
“that part of their speech that is nega- 
tive and critical (der aus dem Nagativen 
kommt und kritisch ist)” just after the 
introduction and under no _ circum- 
stances to give more than half of their 
speaking-time to this section.‘ 

There are several other items in the 
Nazi conception of vir dicendi that 
deserve our attention. One has to do 
with some aspects of the loyalty required 
of speakers. There were, of course, all 
the more obvious demands that might 
be expected in a militant, authoritarian 
organization. The speaker was to obey 
orders, to accept assignments no matter 
how difficult or even dangerous they 
might seem to be. He was required to 
display a spirit of self-sacrifice, which, 
from all the references to it in propa 
ganda literature, seems to have meant 
a willingness to serve as a party speaket 
without thought of immediate advance- 
ment or political reward. 

Such things are the external patterns 
of loyalty. Needless to say, the speaker 
was also required to surrender his mind 
to his superiors. They supplied the 
thoughts and the way of thinking. In 
the original appointment of speakers, 


44 Frohner, Giinther, “Praktische Rednerschul- 
ung,” Unser Wille und Weg, 5 (Feb., 1935), 43. 

45 Schulze, Hans, “Der Propaganda-, Fach-, 
und Schulungsredner,” Unser Wille und Weg, 
5 (July, 1935), 226. 

46 Riess, Hans, “Ein Wort zur Reichsredner- 
schule,” Unser Wille und Weg, 6 (Oct., 1936), 
330. 

47 Frauenfeld, A. E., “Die Macht der Rede, 
I,” Unser Wille und Weg, 7 (Aug., 1937), 271. 
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in their training, in their promotion, 
fidelity to Nazi doctrine ruled. “The 
Speaker Staff of the NSDAP,” boasted 
Herr Ringler, “has undergone a con- 
tinuous screening (eine dauernde Sie- 
bung) through all the years of the 
Kampfzeit and ever since the Machtii- 
bernahme.’”’** In 1928, the year of his 
appointment as head of propaganda, 
Goebbels declared: 


A thorough understanding of the basic’ concept 
of National Socialism is the first requirement 
for the speaker or the propagandist. Only 
when he has achieved that can he learn, by 
daily contact with the broad masses, how to 
make it clear to others.49 


It was not enough to know the con- 
tents of National Socialist ideology. The 
speaker had to cultivate a certain mode 
of thinking: an almost incredible simpli- 
fication of every problem with which he 
might deal. Let the Marxists be tempted 
into labyrinthian analyses if they 
wished. Let the bourgeois parties in- 
dulge in devotion to lengthy, objective 
consideration of details. The Nazi 
speaker would cling to “die Idee.” 

No word was ever treated with great- 
er reverence by Nazi propagandists. 
Hitler taught his followers to believe 
that National Socialism furnished “a 
great, new creative idea.”*° This Jdee 
would provide sufficient stimulus to 
revolutionary effort, give effectiveness 
to all propaganda, and answer all ques- 
tions. “In their unique achievement, 
i.e. the conquest of the German people,” 
wrote Dr. Six, “the organization of the 
NSDAP and the execution of its prop- 
aganda would have been _ inconceiv- 
able (unvorstellbar und undenkbar) 
without the inspiring power of the Idee 
(ohne die beseelende Kraft der Idee.)”"™ 

48“Und wieder rollt die Versammlungslaw- 
ine,” Unser Wille und Weg, 4 (Nov., 1934), $37- 

49 Quoted from Unser Wille und Weg, 5 
(May, 1935), 156. 

50 Mein Kampf, Eng. tr., 


184. ; 
51 Op. cit., p. 60. 


(Boston, 1939), p- 
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Die Idee was a magic formula that 
would answer all questions. It would 
answer them so simply and effectively 
that the speaker need not pursue them. 
In his practical experience every speaker will 
come up against problems and tasks which he 
can solve less by positive knowledge than out 
of the infallible National Socialist instinct. . . . 
Achievement does not depend upon handling 
details but on the ability to express the authen- 
tic National Socialist viewpoint, from which 
everything is to be observed.52 
To preach this basic doctrine was the- 
oretically the chief task of the speaker. 
He was told to take his stand here and 
not to move from it. 

Die Idee was an emotional abstrac- 
tion that would provide even the pug- 
nacious speaker of the Kampfzeit with 
some appearance of a constructive pro- 
gram. He could be specific and concrete 
in his attacks on the enemy, attacks 
that generally took up the larger part 
of his speech, but on the positive side 
he had recourse to emotionally charged 
generalizations more calculated to stir 
the fears and desires of the people than 
to inspire understandings. To be sure, 
in essence this is a very old and almost 
universal formula for political oratory: 
‘the misery of the people is caused by 
enemies of the people; destroy these 
enemies by putting our Party in power, 
and you will have destroyed the sources 
of your misfortune.’ This formula be- 
longs to political agitation and propa- 
ganda the world over. 

What may be noted here is that no 
party ever surpassed the Nazis in the 
care taken to avoid constructive detail. 
“In the Kampfzeit,’ Ringler remarks, 
“we did not come before the people to 
solve all kinds of problems by our ar- 
guments (Ausfiihrungen) or to clarify 
them down to the very last and very 
smallest item (sie bis ins allerletzte und 
allerkleinste zu erkléren); rather we 


52 Frohner, op. cit., p. 44. 


stood before the German people and 
preached to them our Idee.’”’** ‘To what 
extent this preference for broad exhor- 
tation rested upon an inherent vague- 
ness in Nazi ideology may be a matter 
of inference. The Nazis themselves put 
it very firmly on the basis of mass psy- 
chology. Hitler had said in Mein Kampf 
that the perceptive powers and under- 
standing of the masses was very limited."* 
Effective propaganda, therefore, is an 
art of great simplification. In his Diaries 
Goebbels declared: 


. the rank and file are usually much more 
primitive than we imagine. Propaganda must 
therefore always be essentially simple and repe- 
titive. In the long run basic results will be 
achieved only by the man who is able to reduce 
problems to the simplest terms and who has 
the courage to keep forever repeating them in 
this simplified form, despite the objections of 
the intellectuals.55 


After the Machtiibernahme, however, 

when one either spoke in behalf of Na- 
tional Socialism or not at all, there were 
many within the Speakers’ Staff who 
tried to break out of the enforced circle 
of simplicity. Ringler deals at some 
length with these offenders in the ar- 
ticle just cited: 
. . . today there is something that seems to have 
disappeared from many of our meetings, that 
before was a particular characteristic of Na- 
tional Socialist gatherings, that is most essential 
to such rallies now and in the future: an inner 
experience and the demonstration of an un- 
shakable faith in the Idee (das innere Erleben 
und das Zeugnis eines unverriickbaren Glaubens 
an die Idee). 


Today, however, one can observe that even 
though the speaker exerts himself nobly, the 
desired effect is not achieved. There are so 
many speakers who think that they must be 
able to enlighten their listeners on everything, 
down to the last detail, whose intention is, by 
fortifying every word with unanswerable statis- 
tics, to persuade the people of the justice of 


53 “Herz oder Verstand?”, Unser Wille und 
Weg, 7 (Aug., 1937), 245. (Italics mine.) 

54 Op. cit., p. 234. 

55 The Goebbels Diaries, tr. and ed. by Louis 
P. Lochner, (London, 1948), p. 22. 
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their position. There are speakers who would 
dissect and examine everything with an almost 
scientific exactness, who thus forget it is their 
duty to preach a philosophy.5¢ 

In other articles written after the Macht- 
tibernahme he cautions the speakers to 
avoid giving the impression at public 
meeting that they are trying to conduct 
seminars in economics and_ politics. 
“Our philosophy must . . . be the foun- 
dation for the treatment of all ques- 
tions. In developing various topics never 
ask: how can I work National Social- 
ism into this subject? The only problem 
for the speaker is: how is this economic 
form (Wirtschaftsform) incorporated in- 
to National Socialist philosophy?”** The 
different areas of economic and social 
experience only serve as opportunities 
for the speaker to exalt die Idee.** 

We may conclude this present paper 
with a few Nazi observations on public 
speaking ability. First, the speaker's 
ability grows chiefly out of the fervent, 
uncritical, simplified faith in party doc- 
trine which we have just considered. 
“A burning heart teaches one to speak,” 
writes Frohner. “The National Socialist 
speaker in the Kampfzeit never saw the 
inside of a school for public speaking. 
. .. [but] he was the best political ora- 
tor in the world.’°® For that reason, 
even after the Machtiibernahme when 
the Nazis were able to establish num- 
berless schools for speakers, the training 
offered consisted primarily of political 
indoctrination. Note the emphasis im- 
plicit in this characteristic summary of 
the aims of training: 

The following requirements are evident: to 
provide the National Socialist speaker with a 


positive philosophy, to deepen his inner convic- 
tion, to sharpen his instinct, to make him sensi- 


56 Op. cit., p. 246. 

57 “Redner-Ausbildung,” Unser Wille und 
Weg, 5 (July, 1935), 222. 

58“Die Reichs-Rednerschule und ihre Auf- 
gaben,” Unser Wille und Weg, 5 (Oct., 1935), 
333- 

59 Op. cit., p. 43. 


tive to the daily cares of the masses, and, finally 
to remove those mistakes [in speaking] that 
stand in the way of his effectiveness as a pro- 
pagandist.6° 


Furthermore, since Nazi faith meant a 
tremendous verbal simplification of 
even the most difficult political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, such faith 
was extolled as the speaker’s most effec- 
tive means of establishing what Gaulei- 
ter Frauenfeld calls an “unsichtbares 
Fluidum,’® an invisible fluid passing 
between the speaker and his audience. 

Personal ability, of course, was recog- 
nized, increasingly so as the Machtiiber- 
nahme provided an ever-growing num- 
ber of new candidates for the post of 
party speaker. In 1937 Ringler wrote: 
We take our stand on the opinion that speak- 
ing, as the Reichs Director of Propaganda has 
said, is an art, and that anyone who is not 
naturally competent in this art cannot be a 
speaker. To be sure, even the artist must study 
and develop a certain technique. But first the 
natural gift must always be present to be de- 
veloped.62 
Increased emphasis on the importance 
of natural ability also helped in remov- 
ing from the speaker system some of the 
“old fighters,” speakers who had been 
chosen in the Kampfzeit largely on a 
basis of pugnacity and loyalty and 
whose tactics and service in the new 
order, as we have seen, embarrassed the 
Party. The system could now be more 
selective. 

However, as the speaker system grew 
in prominence, as competition for ap- 
pointment to it became more extensive 
and keener, the leaders of the system 
found it necessary to define their views 
on speaking ability very carefully. They 
warned aspirants not to depend too 
much on deliberate cultivation, especial- 
ly with private teachers and schools out- 


60 Ibid., p. 44. 

61“Die Macht der Rede, II,” Unser Wille 
und Weg, 7 (Sept., 1937), 273. 

62 “Herz oder Verstand?”, Unser Wille und 
Weg, 7 (Aug., 1937), 249. 
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side the direct, active control of the 
propaganda bureau. 

A very cunning private business (findige 
Privatindustrie) has . . . come upon the idea of 
using its schools of speech, formerly desgined 
for training in those professions where speech 
is especially important, to attract perons who 
are candidates for posts as speakers of the 
Party. 

In the years since the Machtiibernahme such 
institutions have sprung up like mushrooms 
after a warm rain, claiming in their newspaper 
advertisements and other methods of publicity 
the special value of their curriculum for com- 
rades who wish to become party speakers. . . . 

The announcements indicate . . . that ‘ef- 
fective’ speaking will be taught, i.e. the student 
will learn with what stress, etc., he should ut- 
ter his sentences. This approach, if it applied 
to our Speaker System as a whole, would indi- 
cate that the Party possessed a host of extra- 
ordinarily well-trained performers who, by their 
‘effective’ speaking, could touch the heights 
and depths and all elegancies of speech (alle 
die Héhen und Tiefen und sonstigen Feinhei- 
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ten), whose words and sentences would flash up 
like sky-rockets, not coming from actual exper- 
ience and a stirring of the heart, but from a 
carefully acquired technique of audience agita- 
tion.63 


But such outbursts cannot be charged 
exclusively to professional jealousy or 
the desire of the party propagandists to 
monopolize speaker training. The Nazis 
professed to repudiate this kind of train- 
ing even in their own schools. “We are 
convinced,” Ringler goes on, “that Ger- 
man people do not come to National 
Socialist meetings to hear talented rhet- 
oricians.”** “True inspiration,” wrote 
Frohner, “brings out the true expres- 
sion of feeling. God preserve National 
Socialism from the kind of pathos that 
comes from attention to technique.”® 





63 Ringler, ibid., p. 248. 
64 Ibid., p. 249. 
65 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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T seven o'clock on the morning of 

September 13, 1859, a small group 
of men was gathered in a lonely field to 
the south of San Francisco. The group 
split, and two men detached themselves 
from the others to stand ten paces apart. 
Those two, tall and sober, each held a 
dueling pistol in his right hand. At the 
question, “Gentlemen, are you ready?” 
both answered, “Ready!” Then came 
the command, ‘“Fire—one—two!” Al- 
most simultaneously there were two 
shots, and the man with his back to the 
rising sun sank slowly to the ground, 
mortally wounded. Three days later he 
lay dead in San Francisco. This was 
David C. Broderick, United States Sen- 
ator from California; his opponent was 
David S. Terry, ex-Chief Justice of the 
California Supreme Court." 

No less an observer of the national 
scene than James G. Blaine said, “The 
excitement was greater in the country 
than ever attended a duel, except when 
Hamilton fell at the hands of Burr... . 
The bloody tragedy influenced political 
parties, and contributed in no small 
degree to Lincoln’s triumph in Califor- 
nia the ensuing year.”* “The death of 
Broderick created a profound sensation 
in the east. All knew that he was a 
victim to the wrath of the slavery prop- 
aganda.’’? Whether or not the duel was 
fought over great national issues or pet- 
ty party politics, Broderick’s death was 


1Cf. Lynch, J., A Senator of the Fifties (San 
Francisco, 1911), pp. 213-226; O'Meara, J., Bro- 
derick and Gwin (San Francisco, 1881), pp. 240- 
249; Hall, C. D., The Terry Broderick Duel (San 
Francisco, 1939). 

2 Blaine, J. G., Twenty Years of Congress (Nor- 
wich, Conn., 1884), I, 141. 

3 Rhodes, J. F., History of the United States 
(New York, 1902), II, 379. 





used as a potent political weapon in Cal- 
ifornia against slavery and the Southern 
Democrats. Perhaps in death his influ- 
ence on great issues was more powerful 
than it had been in life.‘ 


I. 


David Colbrith Broderick was born 
in the District of Columbia, February 4, 
1820; and when he was four, the family 
moved to New York City.’ His father 
died when David was fourteen, and he 
was apprenticed as a stone cutter, serv- 
ing the full five years’ apprenticeship. 
Shortly after, both his mother and 
brother died, leaving him alone in the 
world. While still a youth, Broderick 
made such political connections that be- 
fore he was twenty he was active in Tam- 
many Hall, representing the working 
man in a party largely controlled by the 
wealthy and aristocratic element. At the 
age of twenty-one, appointed to a well- 
paying job in the Custom House, “ 
he exercised . a more commanding 
influence in the Democratic party in the 
city of New York than had ever been 
possessed by a man of his rank and sta- 
In 1846 he 
secured the regular party nomination 
for Congress from his district and should 
have defeated the Whig candidate. How- 
ever, because of his working-class origin 


tion in the community.’’® 


and political brashness, he was punished 


4Cf. Royce, J., American Commonwealths: 
California (New York, 1886), p. 496; Hittell, 
J. S., A History of the City of San Francisco 
(San Francisco, 1878), p. 309; Millard, F. B., 
History of the San Francisco Bay Region (New 
York, 1924), p. 197; Rhodes, op. cit.; Blaine, op. 
cit. 

5 Lynch, op. cit. and O'Meara, op. cit. have 
been used as the basis for the biographical ma- 
terial. 

6 O'Meara, op. cit., p. 6. 
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by the “old-fogy and dignity factions” 
of his party, who nominated one of their 
number and split the Democratic vote, 
defeating Broderick. Particularly dis- 
heartened by his political failure and 
perhaps caught by the gold fever, he 
left New York in the late spring of 1849 
and arrived in California on June thir- 
teenth. 

From the start in San Francisco, Brod- 
erick met and worked with other Demo- 
crats and laid the framework along 
Tammany lines for an organization of 
which he was the “boss.” In January, 
1850, he was elected to the state Senate 
and soon after was made its president, 
which position he held for a year; he 
was re-elected Senator and served out 
that term. There is ample evidence that 
Broderick determined before he left 
New York that he would not return ‘to 
the East except as United States Senator 
from California; that resolve was to 
dominate all of his political career.’ 
Within the Democratic Party in Cali- 
fornia there were two persistent ele- 
ments based largely on sectional differ- 
ences. The Northern men_ centered 
around Broderick, while the Southern- 
ers or “chivs” had as their leader, Gwin, 
one of the first two United States Sen- 
ators from the state. The struggle be- 
tween these two factions is the history 
of Broderick’s struggle to secure the sen- 
atorship at Gwin’s expense—for it was 
Gwin’s seat which he wanted. The fight 
between the two went on from 1854 to 
1857, when two Senate seats were vacant 
and Broderick was finally elected Sen- 
ator, but only after a deal with Gwin, 
whereby Gwin gave up his federal pat- 
ronage to Broderick in return for his, 
Gwin’s, re-election to the Senate.® 


7 Scherer, J. A. B., Thirty-First Star (New 
York, 1942), p. 223; cf. O’Meara, op. cit., p. 22. 
8 O'Meara, op. cit. and Lynch, op. cit. both 
have full and interesting accounts of this strug- 


gle. 


When Broderick arrived in Washing- 
ton, he was snubbed by President Bu- 
chanan because of his deal with Gwin, 
the onus of which fell on Broderick and 
not on Gwin. As a result, Broderick was 
left without patronage and with few 
friends in Congress from his own party. 
This embittered Broderick and made 
him feel inferior in his relations with his 
fellow Senators. He worked hard at 
being a senator and attended the ses- 
sions with a diligence shown by few 
others. He spoke but little, remaining 
silent his first session as was then cus- 
tomary. In 1857-58, motivated perhaps 
partially by his political feud with Bu- 
chanan and Gwin, but more basically by 
his hatred of slavery, he joined Stephen 
A. Douglas in opposition to the Admin- 
istration’s policy in Kansas. Evidence 
indicates that Broderick had a compell- 
ing influence over Douglas at that time 
and forced him to keep up his active 
opposition.® In the course of this con- 
troversy Broderick made a complete 
break with Buchanan and with the 
party, being read out of the party for a 
time at Washington and censured by 
the Democratic legislature in California. 

The battie lines for the 1859 cam- 
paign in California were clearly drawn 
between the administration and anti- 
administration Democrats. The Repub- 
licans had risen in strength, and there 
was an effort to join them to the Brod- 
erick Democrats, which effort failed.?° 
The outstanding event of the campaign 
was the vindictive, personal verbal feud 
between Broderick and Gwin as each 
stumped the state. The general consen- 


9 Cf. Wilson, H., History of the Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power in America (Boston, 1874), 
II, 563; “The Day Journal of Milton S. La- 
tham,” ed. by E. E. Robinson, Quarterly of the 
California Historical Society, XI, 1 (1932), pp. 
14, 15; Blaine, op. cit., p. 141; Chicago Tribune 
(Nov. 3, 1859), Editorial, “Douglas and the 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats,” p. 4. 

10 Hittell, T. H., History of California (San 
Francisco, 1898), p. 218. 
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sus was that it could end only in a duel 
by pistols between the two.'! However, 
the actual duel between Broderick and 
Terry in which Broderick was killed, 
while undoubtedly the result of the cam- 
paign, grew out of an obscure and long- 
past political insult to Broderick by 
Terry, which normally would never have 
led to such a fight. And so a drama 
took place at dawn on September 13, 
1859. 


II. 

Broderick was an unusual individual, 
personally, measured by the standard of 
his time or any other, an intermingling 
of traits which one scarcely would think 
to find in a politician as astute and un- 


“6 


scrupulous as he. . . [He] was a pe- 
culiar political figure, a product of the 
time and place, yet not a type...” 
Because he was not a type, he baffled his 
contemporaries and subsequent histori- 
ans and biographers who have attempted 
to analyze him. 

sroderick’s 
appearance was provided by one of his 
biographers. 


The best description of 


He was . . . of good height and weight, with 


superb physique and strength. His ruddy 
brown beard covered his face, and his hair, 
slightly dark, was plentiful. Broderick’s 
large mouth was filled with strong, white teeth, 
but his heavy upper lip was unpleasant, and 
his sombre countenance not cheerful. . . . His 
steel-blue eyes met one, not glitteringly, but 
with a depth and steadfastness that strongly 
impressed. One cannot look at his face and call 
it attractive. . . .13 


“Among the characteristics of this man 
of brawn and stature was a feminine 


sensibility, which had received many a 


11 Cf. Jefferson Davis: His Letters, Papers, and 
Speeches, ed. by D. Rowland (Jackson, Miss., 
1923), IV, “Letter from P. A. Roach,” p. 92; 
O'Meara, op. cit., pp. 220, 221; The San Fran- 
cisco National (Sept. 2, 1859), p. 1. 

12 Bancroft, H. H., Retrospection (New York, 
1912), p. 198. 

1% Lynch, op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 


jar in his political strife and failures.’"™4 
This extreme sensitivity was reflected in 
most of his activities. It guided many 
of his relationships with his fellows; he 
avoided situations where he might be 
hurt and reacted with appalling vehe- 
mence when he was. “. .. [He] sought 
no company for the sake of conviviality, 
diversion, or amusement. He had and 
cared to have few intimates , and 
while he went about as there was need 
in his political work into all sorts of 
places and met all sorts of people, 

he admitted none of them to familiar- 
ity.”?° The loneness of the man in a 
society which thrived on conviviality 
and in a profession which drew its life- 
blood from the intercourse of men was 
unusual. 

“He was a man of Puritanic morals, 
never used intoxicating liquors or tobac- 
co, indulged in no kind of dissipation 
or gaming... ."'® Try as hard as they 
might, his political enemies could never 
find the slightest taint in personal mor- 
als on which to attack him. That trait 
in his character was so noteworthy in a 
society where these three vices were 
taken for granted in the best of men, 
that all who have written on Broderick 
have mentioned it. Not alone in his 
personal morals, but in his_ political 
morals as well, was he unchallenged. 
While he made many political deals and 
rewarded his followers liberally both 
with office and the spoils of office, yet it 
was never proved that he personally had 
gained money or worldly goods from his 
political activity. Even an unfriendly 
historian admitted, “Broderick did not 
plunder the public treasury for his own 
profit, nor directly assist his friends to 


14 Bancroft, H. H., Works, XXIII, “History 
of California,” VI (San Francisco, 1888), p. 660. 

15 Eldredge, Z. S., History of California (New 
York, 1915), III, 482; cf. Hittell, San Francisco, 
op. cit., p. 311. 

16 Millard, op. cit., p. 189. 
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do so for theirs. . . .”"*7 His real desire 
was for the glory and honor of the office 
and the personal satisfaction which it 
could bring in his command of men. 

“His distinguishing trait was his 
strong, unbending will, and the unity 
and precision of movement it afforded 
him to carry out his judgment.”!* “Brod- 
erick [was] a man of strong and rugged 
makeup, implacable as an enemy, but 
unswervingly true to his principles and 
his friendships.”*® These two character- 
istics were the key to his political suc- 
cess. Once he had decided upon a course 
of action, nothing could swerve him 
from his determination to see the action 
accomplished. On the other hand, the 
absolute faithfulness with which he car- 
ried out his political bond provided him 
with the strength and the organization 
to carry out his will. “His personal mag- 
netism was wonderful.”?° This personal 
magnetism gave him his control over 
men in a crisis. One contemporary 
writer, speaking of Broderick’s career in 
Washington, said, “I understood how he 
managed men in New York and Cali- 
fornia as I watched his intercourse with 
Senators and Representatives. . . . Some 
he would persuade, others he would de- 
nounce. He seemed to know the especial 
weakness to address. .. .”*_ There is no 
doubt that his command of men went 
far beyond the mere control through re- 
ward by political preferment or mone- 
tary gain. 


While overly zealous, his official eulo- 
gist characterized Broderick as one who 
had “. scorn of falsehood, love of 
truth, directness of purpose, simplicity 
of manner, bold, outspoken frankness, 


17 Hittell, San Francisco, op. cit., p. 316. 

18 Proceedings in Congress, “Death of Hon. 
D. C. Broderick,” remarks by Senator Haun 
(Washington, 1860), p. 20. 

19 Millard, op. cit., p. 189. 

20 Hittell, California, op. cit., p. 144. 

21 Forney, J. W., Anecdotes of Public Men 
(New York, 1873), I, 25. 


indomitable will, unflinching bravery; 
[was] faithful in friendship, true to his 
pledges, consistent in principle, placid 
in demeanor. . . .”?2. These traits were 
in general true of the man, but, perhaps, 
the adjectives, sensitive, reserved, lonely, 
domineering, calculating, magnetic, hon- 
est, faithful, resourceful, moderate, and 
moral, while self-contradictory, could 
best be applied to him. 


III. 

Although Broderick spent little time 
in school, he was not without culture 
and education. One of his closest friends 
in New York said, “In early youth we 
both attended one of those great ‘peo- 
ples colleges’ of the North—a free school 
—for about a year each. This was the 
only academic education he | Broderick | 
ever received. . . .”** Limited as this edu- 
cation was, it was enough to permit him 
to develop a program of self-education. 
By the time he was nineteen, he had en- 
tered on a systematic course of reading 
and writing. “Among his first acts after 
this change [his Mother’s death] was the 
purchase of a library; and I well recol- 
lect that in 1845-46, when in the habit 
of visiting him, I frequently found hin 
engaged in study, perfecting his knowl- 
edge of grammer [sic| by writing in full 
parsing lessons from the text-books.’’*4 

He did not pursue this course of train- 
ing alone, for shortly after he was recog- 
nized in political circles he met George 
Wilkes, little older than himself, who for 
the remainder of his life “was the Jona- 
than to Broderick’s David.’** Wilkes 
set out to educate Broderick by estab- 
lishing a course of reading for him in 
literature, history, political science, and 
oratory. When he was settled in San 


22 Dwinelle, J. W., A Tribute to the Memory 
of Broderick (Rochester, N. Y., 1859), p. 9. 

23 Proceedings in Congress, op. cit., remarks 
by Rep. Haskin, p. 26. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Bancroft, Works, op. cit., p. 660. 




















Francisco, “Instead of abandoning his 
studies, he enlarged their scope, deep- 
ening the foundations of his knowledge, 
and widening its range.’’** “He was fond 
of books . . .” and seemed to prefer their 
company to the company of most men.?? 
A contemporary, whose statements must 
be tempered with the knowledge of the 
high regard in which he held Broderick, 


said of him and his reading: 

Without books? This was not so. He had 
books, and few private gentlemen’s shelves held 
a better selection. Burke, Sheridan, Pitt 
and Fox, and their contemporaries, he studied 
and admired. From miscellaneous 
could recite and better, than 
any man we had in this city [San Francisco] in 
his day. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and, 
indeed, all the English standard 
read and fully appreciated. 
and 


Macaulay’s 


works he more, 


authors, he 
In American his- 
of American statesmen, orators, and 
politicians, no man was better informed 
a student and critic of the works of Shake- 
Mr. Broderick had no superior in the 
State of California.28 


tory 


speare, 


“Few people were aware of the extent 
of his reading, or of his varied and thor- 
He was no 
pedant, flaunting his memorized reading 


ough acquirements. . 


in society; he was no literary coxcomb.”’*® 
It was a part of the man and his feelings 
not to make public use of his knowledge 
from reading. The best explanation for 
this was to be found in his distrust of 
himself where education was concerned, 
a fear that he would be wrong if he used 
his information and, in being wrong, 
This was the key to his 
lack of display of literary knowledge in 
He self-educated 
unschooled, but not untutored in 
literature, philosophy, oratory, and _his- 


wound himself. 
his speaking. was a 
man, 


tory. 
IV. 
“He [| Broderick] never was a winsome 


public speaker. He simply talked cold 
26 Dwinelle, op. cit., p. 8. 
7 Forney, op. cit., p. 24. 
28 £8 Quighty, H., The Irish Race in California 
(San Francisco, 1878), p. 300. 
29 Dwinelle, op. cit., p. 8. 
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oe] 
facts in a way to convince men. He 
could excoriate an opponent, but his 


words were wielded as a cleaver is wield- 
ed....’°° The blunt and straightforward 
nature of the speaking, both in composi- 
tion and delivery, was the most striking 
characteristic of it. This was noted by 
his friends and foes alike, and even his 
enemies had to admit the telling quality 
of the bluntness while deploring its con- 
stant use.*t This trait was in contrast 
to the more polished speaking of the 
period, particularly to that of his col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

His command of men was not the suave, pol- 
ished, silvery-tongued utterance of cloistered 
scholarship, nor the crafty hammering of the 
special legal pleader; it was rather the hoarse, 
startling outcry that thrilled through the fire- 
man’s trumpet, and that found its results in the 
instantaneous comprehension of his hearers, and 
their involuntary acquiescence therein.32 


It must not be assumed that he was a 
poor public speaker; yet it is necessary to 
recognize his limitations if 
analyze his speeches. 
necessary to recognize 
and the 


one is to 
Especially is it 
the skills he had 
of them. 


use he made “Flour- 


ishes of rhetoric and 


were unpractised by 


graces of gesture 
him. But in his 


blunt way he made some hard hits; 


... 33“... reasonably skilful in the use 
of en arts by which large assemblages 
are entertained and aroused to action, 

[he] preferred . .. to be vehement 
and often vituperative.”** Out of all of 


this “ he developed an ability as a 


terse and powerful orator and wielded 
an influence which was alike unexpect- 


30 Goodwin, C. C., As 
(Salt Lake City, ‘ 

31 Cf. Hittell, San Francisco, op. cit.; Hittell, 
J. S., “Letter on “The Character of David C. 
Broderick’,”” Overland Monthly, XIII, 2nd Series 
(1889), pp. 103-106; “Memoirs of Hon. William 
M. Gwin,” ed. by W. H. Ellison, California His- 
torical Society Quarterly, XIX, 3 (1940), 277. 

82 Shuck, O. T., Representative and Leading 
Men of the Pacific (San Francisco, 1870), p. 387. 

33 Bancroft, Works, op. cit., p. 719. 

34 Eldredge, op. cit., p. 484. 


I Remember Them 
1913), P. 13 
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ed and in certain directions almost un- 
limited in effect.”’*° 

Broderick was never a great public 
speaker in the way in which many of 
his contemporaries were great. Per- 
sonality traits, particularly his sensitive 
nature and his incapacity to take criti- 
cism, were handicaps for him. He tend- 
ed to speak in public only when he was 
forced to do so by his course of action; 
he had to nerve himself for this. In the 
early portions of his career he had very 
little use for public speaking, as all of 
his work was done behind scenes through 
individual contacts. Rather than _ to 
work in public on men, he preferred to 
persuade them privately. This, coupled 
with his lack of experience on the plat- 
form, was a deterrent to effective public 
speaking when it was forced upon him. 
His feeling of never-quite-fitting-in, es- 
pecially after he was snubbed in Wash- 
ington, heightened his feeling of inse- 
curity. Also, in a public situation he 
felt his lack of formal education and 
training. It was the basic feeling of in- 
feriority with relation to his background, 
political acceptability, and education 
which handicapped him in his platform 
speaking. 

V. 

The issues with which Broderick was 
concerned were the major issues which 
agitated the people of the United States 
and California from 1849 to 1859. 
Coupled with these were the peculiar 
local issues of North versus South in the 
Democratic Party in California in Brod- 
erick’s struggle for control, the personal 
issues in his fight with Gwin, and the 
defense of his own integrity and char- 
acter. The issues with which he dealt in 
the Senate gave an excellent cross-sec- 
tion of the national problems in which 
he was interested. 


35 Hittell, California, op. cit., p. 213. 


As a senator Broderick not only advocated 
the enfranchisement of labor, but stood for the 
homestead law; for the endowment of mechan- 
ical and agricultural colleges by Congress; for 
the construction of a railway from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean [by the central 
route]; for the prosecution of peculators in all 
departments of the government, and for the 
general reform and retrenchment in public af- 
fairs.36 

Aside from the purely personal issues 
involved in his fight for control of the 
party and his feud with Gwin, the issue 
which stirred Broderick the deepest was 
the one of slavery and the extension of 
the slave power. “If there was a sub- 
ject on which Broderick was more posi- 
tive than another, it was on that of free 
labor. He was from the people of the 
laboring class, understood them, and 
was ever their ready champion." “As 
a born champion of free labor, it was 
natural that he should oppose every- 
thing that tended toward the extension 
of slavery. ...°> While some of his con- 
temporaries questioned his antislavery 
policy as a political expedient of recent 
origin, yet all of his acts throughout his 
political career contradicted that point 
of view. 

Almost from the start of his [Broderick’s] 
career in California, he had manifested a deep- 
rooted antipathy to southern domination. In 
1850 he had opposed a bill leveled against the 
immigration of .free Negroes; and in 1852 he 
had voted against the fugitive slave law. He 
had denounced Stephen A. Douglas and_ his 
truckling policy on the subject of slavery; and 
in 1854, when a resolution was introduced into 
the California legislature in favor of the Ne- 
braska bill . . . the out-and-out Broderick men 
voted against it.5% 


On these issues Broderick’s speaking 
career divided roughly into two parts. 
The issues which were cited as impor- 
tant in his Senate career were those dis- 
cussed in his legislative speaking, and 

36 Lynch, op. cit., pp. 191-192. 

37 Bancroft, Works, op. cit., p. 719. 


38 Eldredge, op. cit., pp. 478-479. 
39 Hittell, California, op. cit., p. 151. 
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the ones of a purely personal and party 
nature were involved in the bulk of his 
campaign speaking. 

VI. 

A speech in the Senate of the United 
States and a set of speeches in California 
in the campaign of 1859 mark the high 
points in Broderick’s speaking. His rhet- 
oric can be judged best by analyses of 
these—the one in the. Senate as repre- 
sentative of his legislative speaking and 
the stump speeches as indicative of his 
campaign oratory. 

a. 

His principal speech during his two 
years in the Senate, delivered on March 
22, 1858, was in opposition to the efforts 
of the Democrats to admit Kansas to the 
Union under the Lecompton constitu- 
tion, which at least tacitly sanctioned 
slavery.*° The issues involved were the 
control of slavery in the territories, the 
slave system and free labor, and the 
right of the President to dictate to the 
party its course of action. The audience 
for the speech was a Senate, hostile in 
the majority to Broderick’s views. It 
was controlled by administration South- 
ern Democrats with only three members 
of the Democratic Party ranged on his 
side. . 

The speech (1) reviewed federal leg: 
islation on the extension of slavery from 
the Missouri Compromise to 1858, 
showing that the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was a_ victory for . the 
North; (2) ranged the rights of free la- 
bor against the restrictions of the slave 
system; (3) challenged the South and 
its position that “Cotton is King!”; and 
(4) denounced the election frauds in 
Kansas and President Buchanan for his 
part in them. The introduction was 
brief, a mere statement of Broderick’s 


49 Congressional Globe, 1857-58, Appendix 
(Washington, D. C., 1858), pp. 191-193. 


reason for speaking after having remain: 
ed silent for so long. The closing, a 
personal attack on the President, point- 
ed and vehement, did not furnish a con- 
clusion to the whole speech, but only 
to the final section of it. As the part of 
the speech which received the most vio- 
lent critical attention, it deserves quota- 
tion. 

I hope, in mercy, sir, to the boasted intelli- 
gence of this age, the historian, when writing a 
history of these times, will ascribe this attempt 
of the Executive to force this constitution upon 
an unwilling people, to the fading intellect, the 
petulant passion, and the trembling dotage of 
an old man on the verge of the grave.41 


The speech formed a carefully de- 
veloped unit, knit together by skilfully 
designed transitions. Each idea was 
made to flow directly into the next 
without any apparent break or obvious 
effort at connection. However, as one 
part of the argument was dismissed, it 
was forgotten; and there was never any 
attempt to draw the arguments together 
for a cumulative or organized climax 
summary. The chief characteristics of 
the organization were its simple direct- 
ness, the unity of ideas, the ease of tran- 
sition, and the lack of summary state- 
ment. 

The reasoning was wholly deductive 
and though the chain of reasoning was 
sketchy and brief, it was clearly and 
logically developed. Despite this sparse 
development, there was no confusion in 
grasping the line of reasoning and _ its 
implications for the central idea. Testi- 
mony was the chief form of support, and 
that was used entirely in connection 
with the first main idea with quotations 
from Buchanan, Webster, and Clay. 
Statistics were used once, and then spar- 
ingly, in support of the last principal 
idea. Aside from a very limited use of 
restatement, there were no other exam- 
ples of the forms of support. The rea- 


41 Ibid., p. 193. 
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soning was free from fallacy and, al- 
though sketched in with bold strokes, 
was adequate for the lucid presentation 
of the ideas. 

The attack nature of the speech led 
to the use of pathetic proof, with fear, 
anger, contempt, and hate as the basic 
pathetic appeals. —The North was warn- 
ed to fear Southern domination; and the 
Party, to fear dictation by the President. 
Contempt was expressed for the efforts 
of Southern Senators to boast, “Cotton 
is King!” and for their attacks on free 
laborers as “white slaves” and the “mud- 
sills of society.’*? Except for the direct 
attack on the President, these appeals 
were handled with dignity and restraint. 
The ethos centered on Broderick as a 
misunderstood and maligned individ- 
ual; and by the argument that his lowly 
origin and his loneness were evidenees 
of his honesty and integrity, he counter- 
acted the original impression. The ethi- 
cal appeal was the most effective device 
used and the one which secured the 
most favorable audience reaction from 
both his friends and enemies.** 

Broderick’s style has been described 
as “clear, connected, Attic.”** The ideas 
were stated, precisely, sometimes blunt- 
ly; a surprising number of the sentences 
were simple in construction. There were 
few turns of phrase or involved state- 
ments or attempts at a “style.” Accord- 
ingly, the speech tended to be more 
conversational and direct than were 
many similar contemporary legislative 
speeches. The grammar was correct and 
the constructions clear. The wording 
was simple and straightforward without 
being colloquial or common, generally 
clear Anglo-Saxon. Classical and _ liter- 
ary allusions appeared sparingly; figures 

42 Senator Hammond of South Carolina had 
characterized Northern laborers as “mudsills” 
in a previous speech in the Senate; ibid., p. 69. 

43 Lynch, op. cit., p. 176; cf. The San Fran- 


cisco Bulletin (Apr. 30, 1858), p. 1. 
44 Lynch, op. cit., p. 172. 


of speech were almost nonexistent; and 
there was no wit or humor. The sec- 
tions on his background and on free 
labor had a literary quality which was 
not evident elsewhere, and yet they had 
characteristic simplicity, as when he 
said: 

How foolish for the South to hope to con- 
tend with success in such an encounter! Slavery 
is old, decrepid [sic], and consumptive. Free- 
dom is young, strong, and vigorous. One is 
naturally stationary, and loves ease. The other 
is migratory and enterprising. There are six 
millions of people interested in the extension 
of slavery. There are twenty millions of free- 
men to contend for these territories, out of 
which to carve for themselves homes where 
labor is honorable.45 

While there is little direct evidence 
on the way in which Broderick prepar- 
ed for speaking, it is apparent from his 
distrust of his abilities and the nature 
of certain sections of the speech, as the 
one on free labor, the one on his back- 
ground, and the final attack on the 
President, that this speech was written 
out beforehand, the result of “careful 
study and reflection.’’** It had been sug- 
gested that he did not prepare his own 
speeches but depended upon his friend 
Wilkes for that; yet evidence, both in- 
ternal and otherwise, indicates that he 
wrote them himself.*7 

Broderick’s delivery was characteris- 
tically blunt and straightforward. “He 
spoke . . . in a clear voice, distinctly 
heard. His enunciation was deliberate 
and his elocution good. He seldom ges- 
tured and never played cadence with his 
sentences—the orator’s charm. Not a 
jest, not a smile, but intensely resolved, 
grand, gloomy and peculiar... .’** It 
was an “earnest and firey” speech as de- 
scribed by his enemy, Gwin.*® The de- 

45 Congressional Globe, op. cit., p. 192. 

46 Lynch, op. cit., p. 172. 

47 Ibid., pp. 177, 178; cf. The Sacramento 
Daily Union (July 16, 1859), p. 2. 

48 Lynch, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 


49“Memoirs of Hon. William M. Gwin,” op. 
cit., p. 277. 
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livery was direct and had a penetrating 
personal quality which was arresting. 

“That day stamped him the orator— 
the peer of any—the people’s champion 
—the brave, bold tribune... ."°° How- 
ever one may feel about Broderick’s 
speaking, circumstances made him for 
the moment an orator and a national 
figure. As the issue in the Senate was 
a settled party matter, the speech had 
no immediate influence on the voting. 
However, it did give prominence to 
Broderick and had a tremendous effect 
on California politics.*?. It provided a 
rallying point for the antiadministra- 
tion Democrats as it helped to crystallize 
opinion on the slavery issue within the 
state. 

b. 

When Broderick returned to Califor- 
nia from Washington in the summer of 
1859, he found the influence of his anti- 
administration Democrats in eclipse 
and, at the same time, his personal ha- 
tred for Senator Gwin near the explod-- 
ing point. He decided that the only 
way to save his wing of the party was to 
stump the state. In a series of twelve 
speeches, he appeared in all of the prin- 
cipal cities of Northern California ex- 
cept San Francisco.*? “He had never at- 
tempted stump speaking or been train- 
ed for it; nor was it known that he 
could make a stump speech. ... Even 
some of his most intimate friends trem- 
bled for his success.’’** Yet “He was so 
earnest, so worked up in what he had to 
say, that he never thought about ora- 
tory; but poured out his soul in a pow- 
erful, unimpeded and irresistible stream 


50 Quigley, op. cit., p. goo; after the speech 
Seward called him “the youthful, but most 
brave senator from California”; The Works of 
William H. Seward, ed. by G. E. Baker (New 
York, 1884), p. 596. 

51 Bancroft, Works, op. cit., pp. 719, 722. 

52 The Sacramento Daily Union, July 11, 14, 
16, 19, 25, and August 1, 3, 4, 6, 10, 18, 26, 1859. 

53 Hittell, California, op. cit., p. 219. 


of eloquence.’** Large crowds, friendly 
to Broderick and his ideas, gathered in 
each instance in the town square or 
park to hear him. Except for the Sacra- 
mento speech, the audiences were com- 
posed of miners, villagers, and farmers. 
They were in general people from the 
North and of humble origin—antislav- 
ery, anti-Gwin, anti-Buchanan Demo- 
crats with some from the new Republi- 
can Party. 

The discussions by Broderick center- 
ed around (1) his betrayal by Gwin and 
Buchanan in the matter of patronage; 
(2) Gwin’s stand as a Southern Demo- 
crat; (3) Gwin’s lack of active support 
in the Senate for California projects— 
particularly the Pacific Railroad; and, 
incidentally, (4) the course of the ad- 
ministration on the slavery extension 
issue. While not all of these issues were 
covered in each speech, the first was 
prominent in every one. 

The speeches in the “debate” were all 
loosely organized, as was to be expected 
in campaign stump speaking.®® They 
started directly—with no introductions 
in the rhetorical sense. As the opening, 
in two there was reference to local poli- 
tics and in four a reference to Gwin’s 
latest speech. The conclusions were 
limited to a closing sentence or two 
with an occasional direct appeal, but 
there were no summaries and certainly 
no perorations. The internal organiza- 
tion of each speech was extremely sim- 
ple; the majority of them centered 
around a single idea or point which the 
speaker stated at the opening and then 
developed directly and bluntly. The 
organization was loose and discursive— 


54 Ibid. 

55 Gwin was stumping the state at the same 
time as Broderick and, although they never met 
face-to-face, they carried on a series of long- 
range debates. Gwin’s speeches, as vehement 
as Broderick’s, were reported in The Sacramento 
Daily Union, July 15, 18, 29, and August 1, 2, 
15, 1859. 
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a conversation or discussion on the issue 
rather than a carefully planned and or- 
ganized discourse. 

Broderick’s technique in  develop- 
ment was to state his point and then re- 
state it and marshal his evidence to 
back it deductively. The chief device 
supporting the contentions was docu- 
mentary evidence: letters and readings 
from the record. Chains of reasoning 
connecting the proof and relating it back 
to the central premise did appear, but 
' they were used sparingly and only when 
absolutely necessary. As Broderick was 
speaking to friendly audiences whose 
members were already in his political 
camp, the speeches were to stimulate 
rather than to convince or actuate; 
hence, closely drawn lines of reasoning 
and evidence were superfluous. 

In speeches which were angry and 
abusive in the extreme, ethical and pa- 
thetic appeals were his chief means of 
arousing the audiences. ‘Never had 
such a volume of vehement wrath and 
terrible abuse poured from the mouth 
of a public man, directed at another.”°° 
Epithets such as liar, cheat, traitor, lep- 
er, and turncoat were generously used to 
characterize Gwin; and Broderick com- 
pared him to Pecksniff, Benedict Ar- 
nold, Tartuffe, Iago, and somehow even 
to Hester Pryn, so that he felt that he 
left Gwin dripping with corruption. 
Broderick was angry and enraged, and 
he demanded that his hearers feel his 
emotion and obey its impulse. In the 
ethical appeal he pictured himself as 
upstanding, honest, and trusting— a 
public servant trying to serve the best 
interests of his constituents; his honest 
motives had been misunderstood; his 
character, besmirched; and he himself, 
betrayed, particularly by Gwin and Bu- 
chanan. The only faults which could be 
charged to him were the results of an 


56 O'Meara, op. cit., p. 213. 


over-trusting nature in the face of a 
group of political vultures. The ethical 
appeal was skilfully if bluntly used. Cer- 
tainly it was effective on his sympathetic 
audiences. 

“Blunt” is the only effective char- 
acterization for his style. The sentences 
were in the main simple and direct, 
with little polish or literary quality. 
Any suggestion of style which was pres- 
ent in the Senate speech was missing 
here. This was straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk, stump conversation occasion- 
ally resulting from a give-and-take with 
members of the audience. No figurative 
language or allusions were used except 
in the literary and historic name call- 
ing. There was occasional wit and hu- 
mor, not easy humor, but strained and 
malicious, at the expense of his oppo- 
nents. The constant hammering at his 
political enemies, coupled with the vin- 
dictiveness, gave extreme abruptness 
and bluntness. 


“é 


. . [He] spoke offhand [no manu- 
script] to large audiences.”*? The 
speeches were extempore, and the sub- 
ject matter was dictated to large extent 
by Gwin’s latest attack. Some thought 
had been given to each speech, as in all 
of them documentary evidence was read 
as proof. The ideas and the documents 
with which he dealt were completely 
familiar to him. All of the resentments 
had been building up for years, so there 
was no need for extensive preparation. 

The delivery was the “voice of the 
fire trumpet.” The restraint which held 
him back in his earlier speaking, par- 
ticularly in the Senate, was gone. He 
was the party boss haranguing the boys 
in the back room. Yet, even here the 
speaking was not raucous and arm-wav- 
ing, but direct and conversational and 
without extreme gesture; the voice was 
well used. He had an off-hand ease and 


57 Bancroft, Works, op. cit., p. 728. 
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informality in delivery which he never 
before had achieved. Energy and drive 
were its chief traits and virtues. 

While favorable comparison of these 
speeches with the more celebrated “‘phil- 
ippics” in oratorical history is dubious, 
nevertheless they were telling.°* As the 
sides were drawn and the division al- 
ready made in the election, no amount 
of campaign oratory could change the 
outcome—Gwin and the administration 
Democrats were in the majority. Yet by 
sharpening the division between the 
two wings of the party and strengthen- 
ing the opposition to the administra- 
tion, the speeches were effective in long- 
range terms. At the same time they gave 
strength to the growing Republican 
movement. 

VII. 

David C. Broderick, while primarily 
a machine politician who did his per- 
suading behind scenes, had influence 
through his public speaking both at 
Washington and in California. His 
sensitivity to rebuff and his conscious- 
ness of lack of background, formal edu- 
cation, and platform experience, cou- 
pled with his late start as a speaker, 
were handicaps to him when he did 
speak. With his personal magnetism 
and ability as a party organizer, Brod- 
erick was able to carry out with unbend- 
ing will the political projects which he 
determined for himself. His hatred of 
slavery and his championing of free 
labor—drives secondary only to a de- 
sire for political —self-advancement— 
placed him in the vanguard of this po- 
litical and social movement within his 
state. The issues of his political squab- 
bles, particularly with Gwin, often tend- 
ed to obscure the broader issues which 
underlaid them. Though never a great 
public speaker, Broderick deserves study 


58 The Sacramento Daily Union (July 28, 
1859), Pp. 2. 
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and understanding as part of the grow- 
ing movement within the Democratic 
Party which was brought to climax by 
the Republicans in the decade following 
his death. 

As a speaker he was blunt and 
straightforward in both composition 
and delivery. The organization of his 
speeches was simple, clear, and easy to 
follow. The reasoning was largely de- 
ductive, the development being in broad 
outline form. Fear, hate, anger, and con- 
tempt were used as pathetic appeals in 
all of his speaking; and these were link- 
ed with vindictiveness and the tendency 
toward vituperation. Ethical appeals 
were used constantly, centering around 
his lowly origin and trusting nature. In 
general style, the speaking was plain. 
The straightforward directness of gen- 
eral presentation, coupled with the pa- 
thetic and ethical appeals, was the note- 
worthy feature of his composition. 
“The voice of the fire trumpet” may 
well have been the best description of 
his general effect in delivery. While it 
had a personal charm and conversation- 
al style, yet the earnest energy and blunt 
drive lacked suaveness and polish. There 
was, however, less reserve and greater 
ease on the stump than in the legisla- 
tive halls. The delivery was effectual, 
securing communicative contact with 
his hearers. 

Josiah Royce, writing in 1885, said, 
“Broderick’s name has ever since [his 
death] been, for many, a name to con- 
jure with, although one asks in vain 
what legislative work of importance he 
can be said to have accomplished. Leg- 
islative work, however, is the last thing 
that one may demand of a man of 
Broderick’s position and popular repu- 
tation.”°® Although his career on the 
national scene was cut short at its 


59 Royce, op. cit., p. 496. 
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very beginning, he did accomplish 
something by developing the antislav- 
ery sentiment in California and in help- 
ing to sustain the revolt in the Demo- 
cratic Party at Washington. His death 
raised him to martyrdom and was tell- 
ingly influential in California politics. 
What Broderick’s place in his\ory might 
have been had he lived longer and had 


he allied himself with the Republicans 
to take part in the struggle which came 
so soon, makes interesting speculation, 
but not profitable historical research. 
Edwin Markham, the California poet, 
provides a fitting epitaph: “Not essen- 
tially great nor noble, Broderick was 
made heroic by his tragic death.’’®° 


60 Millard, op. cit., p. 197. 
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SPANISH TREATISES ON PREACHING: A BOOK-LIST 


HARRY CAPLAN and HENRY H. KING 
Cornell Unversity 


7. present book-list is fourth in a 
series: a list of Latin treatises ap- 
peared in The Harvard Theological Re- 
view 42 (1949) .185-206, an Italian list 
in Speech Monographs 16 (1949) .243- 
252, and a French list will appear in the 
October number, 1950, of The Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech. The reader is re- 
. ferred to the introductory remarks in 
these three articles for an explanation of 
our purposes, and of the methods we 
have followed in compiling these lists. 
We hope, in the near future, to issue 
a list of English and American treatises. 

For items concerning which complete 
data have proved unavailable reference 
is made in abbreviated form to the fol- 
lowing works: 
Gallardo 2 (Apéndice). Gallardo, 
sartolomé José. Ensayo de una bib- 
loteca espanola de libros raros y 
curiosos (Madrid 1866, vol. 2, Apén- 


dice: ‘Indice de manuscritos de la Bib- 
lioteca nacional’) . 

Hidalgo. Diccionario general de biblio- 
grafia espatiola por Don Dionisio Hi- 
dalgo (7 vols., Madrid 1862-1881). 

Libr. Espan. Catdlogo de la Libreria 
espanola e hispano-americana, arios 
1g01-1930, autores (4 vols. A-Q, 
Madrid and Barcelona 1932-1944). 

Nic. Anton. Antonio, Nicolas. Burblio- 
theca hispana nova (2 vols., Madrid 
1783-1788) . 

Palau. Palau y Dulcet, Antonio. Manu- 
al del librero hispano-americano (7 
vols., Barcelona 1923-1927) . 

Quétif. Queétif, Jacques. Scriptores 
ordinis praedicatorum ... absolvit J. 
Echard (2 vols., Paris 1719-1721); vol. 
3, Continuatio, ed. by Rémi Coulon, 
o. p., and Antonin Papillon, o. P. 
(Rome and Paris 1909-1934) . 

Spingarn. Spingarn, Joel Elias, editor. 
Critical essays of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Oxford 1908), vol. 1, Introduc- 
tion. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ANONYMOUS. Avisos para predica- 
dores. Madrid. Biblioteca Nacional, 
Ms. R, 171. ‘Son del maestro Avila 


(Juan de Avila, 1499-1569), 6 de Gar- 
cia de Loaisa (c. 1480-1546) .’ Gallardo 
2 (Apéndice). 132. 

AVILA, JUAN DE, called ‘el Maestro’ 
(1499-1569). See Anonymous, above. 

DE BORGIA (BORJA), (San) FRAN- 
CISCO, s.j. (1510-1572). Tratado 
breve para los predicadores del Santo 
Evangelio, Madrid 1592 tr. by André 
Schott, in Pedro de Ribadéneyra, Vida 
del P. Francisco de Borja), Barcelona 
1882 (in Obras, ed. by J. E. Nierem- 
berg, Biblioteca econdmica, vol. 17). 
In Latin original (Ratio concionandi, 
Tractatus brevis pro praedicatoribus s. 
Evangelii): Salamanca 1579, Rome 
1596, Antwerp 1598, 1611, Tréves 1599, 
Cologne 1603, 1612, Mainz 1603, 1611, 


Lyons 1609, Paris 1609, 1614, 1640, 
1646, Douai and Tours 1611, Rouen 
1615, 1641, Brussels 1675, Louvain 
1691, 1703, Venice 1802. For details 
of these editions see ‘Latin tractates 
on preaching,’ in The Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, vol. 42, no. 2, July 
1949, p. 188. 

In French (‘Petit traicté de la mani- 
ére de bien prescher’): Douai 1603, 
Lyons 1609, 1649, 1657, Paris 1626, 
Rouen 1640, Toulouse 1648. For de- 
tails see ‘French tractates on preach- 
ing; a book-list’ in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech 36 (1950). 

In German, in Franz Krus, s.J., Fra- 
gen der Predigt Ausarbeitung): Inns- 
bruck 1916. 

In Italian (Trattato per i predicatori 
del sacrosanto vangelo de S. Francesca 
Borgia): Palermo 


Adal 


17 57> 
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DE CABRERA, ALONSO, o. Pp. (1546- 
1598). See Mir, Miguel, and Rodri- 
guez, Felipe, in goth-century list, be- 
low. 


DIAZ DE LUGO, JUAN (d. 1556). 
Aviso muy provechoso para todos los 
religiosos y predicadores. Alcala de 
Henares 1530. 

DE GRANADA, LUIS, o.p. 
1588) 

1. Breve tratado en que se declara de la 
manera que se podrad proponer la 
doctrina de nuestra santa fe. Antwerp 
1572, Salamanca 1582, 1585, 1588, 
Madrid 1595 (as appendix to Quinta 
parte de la introduccion al simbolo de 
la fe), 1860 (Obras 2. 598-611), Val- 
ladolid 1615 (in his Doctrina Christi- 
ana), Paris 1845, 1846. 


(1504- 


In Portuguese original (‘A necessi- 
dade que ha de saber a doctrina 
Christaa, & a maneyra de ensinala,’ in 
his Compendio de doctrina Christaa, 
chap. i): Lisbon 1559. 
In French (in Sommaire de la doc- 
trine Chrestienne): Paris 1605. 
In Italian (Trattato del modo dell’ 
insegnare i misteri della nostra fede) : 
Venice 1587, 1590, Genoa 1587. 
2.(Los sets libros) de la retorica eclesi- 
astica 6 de la manera de predicar, tr. 
from the Latin. Valencia 1768, Bar- 
celona 1770, 1772, 1778 (tr. under the 
direction of José Climent), Madrid 
1793, 1800 (in Obras), 1852, 1863 
(in Obras 3. 488-642) . 


In Latin original (Ecclesiastica rheto- 
rica, sive de ratione concionandi) : 
Lisbon 1576, 1762, Venice 1578, Co- 
logne 1578, 1582, 1594, 1611, Paris 
1583, 1635, Milan 1585. For details 
of these editions see ‘Latin tractates 
on preaching,’ p. 190. 

In French (La rhétorique de léglise 
ou Uéloquence des _ prédicateurs) : 
Paris 1698 (2 eds.), Lyons 1829. 

See Climent, José, in 18th-century list, 
and Enciso Castrillén, Félix, and 
Ticknor, George, in 19th-century list, 
below. 

DE GUZMAN, JUAN. Primera parte 
de la retorica, dividida en catorze 
combites de oradores: donde se trata 
el modo que se deve guardar en saber 
seguir un concepto por sus partes, en 
qualquiera platica, razonamiento 6 
sermon, etc. Alcala de Henares 1589. 

DE LOAISA, GARCIA, o. p., Card. (c. 
1480-1546). See Anonymous, Avisos 
para predicadores, above. 

PARAVICINO Y ARTEAGA, HOR- 
TENSIO FELIX, o. TRIN. (1580-1633) . 
See Alarcos, E., in 2oth-century list, 
below. 

PONS, JOSEPHUS BONAVENTURA, 
o. P. Modus concionandi. Place of 
publication unknown, c. 1577 (Quétif 
2. 336). Uncertain whether in Latin 
or in Spanish (Nic. Anton. 1. 803). 

SALUCIO, AGUSTIN, op. = (15293- 
1601). Un tratado de los predicadores 
(Aviso para los predicadores del Santo 
Evangelio). Ms. Place and date un- 
known (Quétif 2. 346-347). 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


DE ALIAGA, ISIDORO, o. Pp. (1568- 
1648). Advertencia a los predicadores. 
Valencia 1622. 

DE ALICANTE, ANTONIO, o. F. M. 
cap. Avisos ai nuevo predicador del 
Evangelio. Valencia 1660. 

DE AMEYUGO, FRANCISCO. Retho- 
rica sagrada y evangélica ilustrada con 
la practica de diversos artificios retho- 
ricos para proponer la palabra divina. 
Zaragoza 1670, Madrid 1673. 

ANONYMOUS. Oratoria sagrada Com- 
plutense, ilustrada con todos los ador- 
nos y colores de humana y divina elo- 
cuencia, compuesta por sus mas doctos, 


> dale 


y eruditos oradores en varios sermones, 
evangelios, etc. Alcala de Henares 
1671 (Palau 5. 360). 

ANONYMOUS. Predicadores—Discurso 
sobre si conviene que hablen de los 
vicios de los principes en sus sermones. 
Madrid. Biblioteca Nacional. Ms.cc, 
128. Century not certain. Gallardo 2 
(Apéndice). 132. Cf. Carvalho, An- 
tonio, and Marquez, Juan, below. 

ARTIGA, FRANCISCO JOSE. Epitome 
de la eloquencia espanola, arte de dis- 
currir y hablar con agudeza y elegan- 
cia en todo género de asuntos, de orar, 
predicar, argiitr, conversar, etc. Hues- 
ca 1692, Pamplona 1726, Madrid 1747 
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(4th ed.), Barcelona 1770, and other 
editions of Madrid and Barcelona. 
DE BARCELONA, FELIX, o. F. M. CAP. 
(b. c. 1640). Instruccién de predica- 
dores para hazer bien los sermones, y 
predicarlos provechosamente. Barce- 
lona 1679 (posthumous, tr. from the 
Catalan by Fr. Hermengildo de Olot) . 
Title and place and date of publica- 
tion of the original Catalan ed. not 

known to us. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE, bp. 
of Meaux (1627- 1704). See Enciso 
Castrill6n, Félix, in 1gth-century list, 
below; and Arbo, S. J., and Pérez Go- 
yena, A., in goth-century list, below. 

BOURDALOUE, LOUIS, s. j. (1632- 
704). See Enciso Castrillén, Félix, 
in igth-century list, below 

CARVALHO, ANTONIO, «. 5. (1590- 
1650). Un discurso sobre si conviene 
que los predicadores reprehendan 
principes y ministros. Lisbon 1626. 
Ci. Anonymous 2, above, and Mar- 
quez, Juan, below. 

CASCALES, FRANCISCO (c. 1570- 
1642). Cartas filologicas. Murcia 1634, 
Madrid 1779 (2d ed.), 1870 (Biblio- 
teca de autores espanoles 62. 463-550) . 
Especially Década III, Epistola vi, Al 
licenciado Andrés de _ Salvatierra: 
‘Sobre el lenguaje que se requiere en 
el pulpito entre los predicadores.’ At- 
tacks the bad taste of the pulpit. Cf. 
Spingarn 1. xl. 

YE CESPEDES, VALENTIN, s. J. See 
L6pez Santos, L., in goth-céntury list, 
below. 

CEVALLOS DE SAAVEDRA, CAR- 
LOS. Ideas del pilpito, y teatro de 
varios predicadores de Espana en 
diferentes sermones. Barcelona 1638. 

DE FERRER DE VALDECEBRO, o. P. 
(1620-1680). El orador catolico, aten- 
to y advertido. Madrid 1654, 1658. 
Other editions attributed to him by 
Quétif and Nic. Anton. without clear 
indication of place of publication are 
Orador evangélico avisado y prudente, 
sive Monita ad concionatores evange- 
licos (1667), and El farol sagrado con 
el Orador céatoélico muy anadido (1664 


or 1667). Quétif 2. 658, Nic. Anton. 
1. 73. ' 
FLECHIER, ESPRIT, bp. of Nimes 


(1632-1710). See Enciso Castrillén, 
Félix, in 19th-century list, below. 
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GALVARRI (GABARRI, GAVARRI) 
JOSE. Instrucciones predicables y 
morales no comunes, que deben saber 
los padres, predicadores, y confesores 
principiantes, yen especial los misio- 
neros apostélicos. Zaragoza 1676, Mad- 
rid 1679. Contains technical material? 

GARCIA DEL VALLE, FRANCISCO, 

(d. 1656). El predicador evange- 
lico, tr. from the Latin by the author. 
Place and date of publication un- 
known. ‘Alieno nomine evulgasse dici- 
tur’ (Nic. Anton. 1. 429). 

In Latin original (Evangelicus con- 
cionator): Lyons 1622. 

JIMENEZ ( XIMENEZ) PATON, BAR- 
TOLOME (fl. early saec. xvii). 

1. Perfecto predicador. Baeza 1612. Cf. 

Anon, in 18th-century list, below. 

2. Elocuencia sacra espanola romana. 

Madrid 1621. 

In Latin (Mercurius trimegistus, sive 

de triplici eloquentia, sacra, espariola 

[sic], romana): Madrid, Baeza 1621. 
LEON Y MOYA, DIEGO. Aforismos y 


reglas para mds bien ejercer el alto 
oficio de la predicacion. Antequera 
1629. 

MARQUES, ANTONIO — (d. 1649) . 


Asuntos predicables sobre los mayores 
estados de la iglesia; es a saber, del 
Sacerdote, Predicador y Obispo. Tar- 
ragona 1636. See also Anon., El per- 
fecto predicador, in 18th-century list, 
below. 

MARQUEZ, JUAN, o. s. A. (1564-1621). 
Modo que se a de guardar en predicar 
a los principes. Place and date of pub- 
lication not known to us (Nic. Anton. 
1. 734). Cf. Anon. 2 and Carvalho, 
Antonio, above. 

DE MENDOZA, DIEGO (o. F. M.). Pa- 
negirico a los predicadores del mis- 
terio mds celebrado. Ecija 1638. Tech- 
nical? 

DE ORMAZA, JOSE, s. J. (1617-1676) . 
See Pérez Ledesma, Gonzalo, below. 

PASTOR, ALONSO (o. F. M. REFORM.). 
Retorica de una alma recogida. Valen- 
cia 1661. Contains technical matter? 

PEREZ LEDESMA, GONZALO (pseu- 
donym for José de Ormaza, s. J. ?) 
Censura de la elocuencia, para cali- 
ficar sus obras y senaladamente las del 
pilpito. Zaragoza 1648 (Palau 6.87). 

PUEYO Y ABADIA, LUIS, o. c. pb. 
(1640-1704). Apologia del pilpito y 
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catedra: Proposiciones panegiricas 
escolasticas. Zaragoza 1678. 

QUINTERO, BENITO (JACINTO) 
CARLOS, o. F. mM. (fl. 1639). El 
templo de la eloquencia castellana en 
dos discursos. Salamanca, Seville 1629. 
Critical, or technical? 

RAMON, ALFONSO, c. ss. R. (d. 1633). 
Espada sagrada, y arte para los nuevos 
predicadores. Madrid 1616. 

DE RIOJA, FRANCISCO (1583-1659) . 
Aviso de las partes que debe tener un 
predicador evangélico. Madrid, Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, mss. Cc, 128; V, 
196, p. 95. Gallardo 2 (Apéndice). 


137. 

RODRIGUEZ, JUAN. Stimulas de do- 
cumentos de la predicacién evange- 
lica. Seville 1641. In chap. 10 attacks 
the bad taste of the pulpit (Spingarn 
1. xl). 

RODRIGUEZ DE LEON, JUAN. E! 
predicador de las gentes San Pablo, 
ciencia, preceptos, avisos y obligacio- 
nes de los predicadores evangélicos 
con doctrina del Apdstol. Madrid 
1638. Same author as above? 

DE SALES, (San) FRANCISCO (1567- 
1622). El sacerdote instruido en los 
misterios de predicar y confesar, tr. by 
Lino Nepomuceno Gomez Galvan. 
Mexico City 1771. See also de Baud- 
ry, L. J., in 1gth-century list, below. 
In Latin original (Modus concionan- 
di [Extemporalis concionator semper 
paratus]): Toulouse 1637 (in Opera 
omnia), Cologne 1685 (ed. by Joan- 
nes Drachter) , Louvain 1691 (in Mar- 
tin Steyaert, Ecclesiastes, sive de ra- 
tione concionandi instructio triplex), 
and ibid. 1703 (Elucubrationes Stey- 
artinae, vol. 3), also (‘De vero praedi- 
candi modo [De vera praedicandi ra- 
tione|,’ Letter to Andreas Frémiot) : 
Palermo 1692 (in Ferdinando Bazan, 
Littera pastoralis), Warsaw 1777 (ed. 
by Onuphrius Szembek) , Padua 1880. 
In English (A selection from the spir- 
itual letters of S. Francis de Sales, ed. 
and tr. by Henrietta L. Farrer Lear, 
pp. 22-43): London 1871. 

In French (‘Avis aux prédicateurs’) : 
Rouen 1628 (in Anon., Aydes a la 
prédication), Paris 1767 (‘Lettre 
pour apprendre a bien précher,’ in 
Opuscules de Saint Francois, ed. by 
M. P. D. C., vol. 2), 1803 (‘Lettre 


a M. Frémiot, archevéque de Bourges, 

qui avoit demandé au saint une mé- 

thode pour bien précher [5 octobre 
1604|’ in Maximes des péres sur la 
prédication évangélique), 1835 (in 

Oeuvres completes, ed. by de Blaise) , 

1867 (‘Traité de la prédication,’ in 

Oeuvres choisies, ed. by L. F. Guérin, 

vol. 4), 1890 (ed. by Pages, in Oeuvres 

choisies, vol. 4), Lyons 1829, 1843 (in 

L. J. de Baudry, Le guide de ceux qui 

annoncent la parole de Dieu, conte- 

nant la doctrine de St. Francois de 

Sales, celle de la Société de Jésus, et 

celle de Benoit XIV sur la maniére 

dannoncer la parole de Dieu), An- 
necy 1892-1928 (in Oeuvres completes, 
critical ed. by Mackey and Navatel). 

For further details see ‘French trac- 

tates on preaching’ in The Quarterly 

Journal of Speech 36 (1950). 

In German (Brief an den Erzbischof 

von Bourges): Augsburg 1834 (ed. and 

tr. by P. Sigismund), ibid. 1850 
(Die katholische Predigamt, ed. by 
Stephan M. A. Franke), Schaffhausen 
1846-1852 (in Sdmmtliche Werke, 5 
vols., tr. by Michael Sintzel) . 
In Italian (‘Il predicatore instruito,’ 
in Opuscula varia ... Benedicti XII], 
No. 13), Rome 1726, Milan 1898 
(Metodo per ben predicare ... lettera 
a Mons. Andrea Frémiot) . 

DE SANTA MARIA, GABRIEL, o. p. 
M. (b. 1606). El predicador aposto- 
lico y obligaciones de su sagrado mi- 
nisterio. Seville 1684. 

SUAREZ DE FIGUEROA, CRISTO- 
BAL (1571-1645). El pasagero, adver- 
tencias utilisimas a la vida humana. 
Madrid 1617, Barcelona 1618 (2d 
ed.).’ Attacks the bad taste of the 
pulpit (Spingarn 1. xl). 

TERRONES AGUILAR DEL CANO, 
FRANCISCO, bp. of Tuy and Leon 
(c. 1551-1613). Arte o instruccion y 
breve tratado que dice las partes que 
ha de tener el predicador evangélico; 
como ha de componer el sermon, qué 
cosas ha de tratar en él y en qué ma- 
nera las ha de decir. Granada 1617, 
Madrid 1946 (Instruccién de predi- 
cadores; Prélogo y notas del P. Félix 
G. Olmedo) . 

VELASCO, MARTIN. Arte de. ser- 
mones: para saber hazerlos y predicar- 


los. Cadiz 1677, Mexico City 1728. 
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VELAZQUEZ, DOMINGO. Retorica 
de ovradores sagrados. Mexico City 
1628. 


VINCENT DE PAUL, saint (1576- 
1660). See de Baudry, L. J., in 19th- 
century list, below. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ANONYMOUS. El perfecto orador, 0 
principios de eloquencia sagrada, con 
exemplos deducidos de los oradores 
mas célebres de la Francia, traducidos 
por Antonio Marqués. Valladolid 
1793. See Marqués, Antonio, in 17th- 
century list, above. Cf. Jiménez (X1- 
ménez) Paton, Bartoloméd, No. 1, in 
17th-century list, above. 

AQUINO, NICOLAS. El pulpito, 6 
reflexiones a los jévenes eclesidsticos 
que se dedican al santo ministerio de 

la predicacién evangélica. Madrid 
1788. 

BENAVIDES, BRUNO. Directorio del 
pilpito. Barcelona 1713. Contains 
technical matter? 

BENEDICTO XIV (1675-1758). See de 
Baudry, L. J., in 19th-century list, be- 
low. 

BLAIR, HUGH (1718-1800). Lecciones 
sobre la retorica y las bellas letras, tr. 
by José Luis Munarriz. Madrid 1798- 
1801, 1804 (2d ed.), 1816-1817 (3d 
ed.) , 4 vols. each. 

In English original (Lectures on 
rhetoric and belles-lettres: ‘Lecture 19, 
Eloquence of the pulpit’): London 
1783 (2 vols.), 1785 (3 vols.), 1787 
(3 vols.), 1793 (3 vols.), 1806 (10th 
ed., 3 vols.) , 1824, 1845, 1863, Dublin 
1783 (3 vols.), 1793 (3 vols.), Paris 
1783, 1788, Philadelphia 1784, New 
York 1857. 

In French (Lecons de rhétorique et de 
belles-lettres): Paris 1797 (4 vols., tr. 
by M. Cantwell), 1821 (tr. from the 
English by J. P. Quénot, followed by 
the opinions of Voltaire, Buffon, Mar- 
montel, and LaHarpe), 1825 (Abré- 
gé du cours complet de rhétorique et 
de belles-lettres) . 

In Italian (Lezioni di retorica e belle 
lettere, tr. by Francesco Soave): Par- 
ma 1801 (3 vols.), Genoa 1811, 1813 
(gd ed.). 

CASTANEDA, CARLOS, 0. CARM. 
(1740-1821). See Pascual y Beltran, 
Ventura, in 2oth-century list, below. 

DE CASTORENA Y URSUA, JUAN 
IGNACIO, bp. of Yucatan (1668- 


1733). El predicador  convertido. 
Mexico City 1719. A technical trea- 
tise; 

CLIMENT, JOSE, bp. of Barcelona 
(1706-1781). Pastoral dirigida al 
clero de su didcesis al publicar, tradu- 
cidas al castellano, los seis libros de la 
Retorica eclesiastica del P. Granada. 
Barcelona 1778. See de Granada, 
Luis, in 16th-century list, above. 

CODORNIU, ANTONIO, s. J. (1699- 
1770). El predicador  evangélico, 
breve méthodo de predicar (practi- 
car) la palabra de Dios en arte y es- 
pirvitu. Gerona 1740, Vich 1858. 

DFE LA CONCEPCION BARBOSA, 
FRANCISCO. Manual de predica- 
dores. Mexico City 1728, 1736. In- 
cludes technical matter? 

CUNILLATI (CUNILIATI), FUL- 
GENCIO, o. p. (1685-1759). El cate- 
quista en el pilpito. Tr. from the 
Italian by Benito Gabriel de Baracal- 
do. Madrid 1792, 1797 (2 vols.). 

In Italian original (El catechista en 
pulpito): Venice 1754. 

DIAZ BETANCOURT, JOAQUIN. 
Luz de predicadores, en que con clari- 
dad se recopila toda la rethdérica sag- 
rada con sus modos, partes, schemas. 


Mexico City 1752. 


DIEGO JOSE DE CADIZ, o. F. M. cap. 
(1743-1801). See de Ubrique, Sebas- 
tian, in 2goth-century list, below. 

ELISEO (ELISEE), JUAN FRANCIS- 
CO COPEL (1726-1783). See Sanchez 
Valverde, Antonio, below. 

FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIG- 
NAC DE LA MOTHE, archbp. of 
Cambrai (1651-1715). Didlogos sobre 
la elocuencia en general y sobre la 
sagrada en particular, tr. from the 
French. Madrid 1795 (2 vols.), 1904 
(tr. from the French and annotated 
by Miguel Beraluze, o. F. M.). See al- 
so Enciso Castrill6én, Félix, in 19th- 
century list, below. 

In French original (Dialogues sur 
léloquence en général et sur celle de 
la chaire en particulier): Paris 1718, 
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G: 


1753, 1803, 1824, 1825, 1839, 1846, 
1850, 1854, 1867, 1878. For details of 
these French editions see ‘French tract- 
ates on preaching’ in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech 36 (1950). 

In Dutch (Gesprekken over de wel- 
sprekendheid in het algemeen, en over 
die van den kansel in het bijzonder, 
tr. from the French by J. M. Schrant) : 
Amsterdam 1817. 


In English (Dialogues on eloquence in 
general and that of the pulpit in par- 
ticular, tr. from the French): Amster- 
dam 1718, London 1722, 1808, 1810, 
1847 (ed. by Alfred Jenour), 1848, 
1849 (ed. by Jenour), 1896, Glasgow 
1750, 1760, Boston 1810, 1832 (in 
George ‘Campbell, Lectures on sys- 
tematic theology and pulpit eloquence, 
followed by Dialogues on eloquence by 
M. de Fénelon) , 1819 (in Ebenezer 
Porter, compiler, Young preacher's 
manual), New York 1814, Andover, 
Mass. 1845 (in Edwards Amasa Park, 
editor, Preacher and agg by Féne- 
lon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell), 
Philadelphia 1901. Cf. Winifred Holt- 
by, Eutychus; or, the future of the 
pulpit: possible epilogue to Féne- 
lon’s ‘Dialogues sur l'éloquence,’ Lon- 
don 1928. 

In German (Gesprache von der Bered- 
samkeit): Halle 1734, Leipzig 1781- 
1782 (in Sdmtliche Werke, tr. from 
the French), Miinster 1803, 1819, 
Tubingen 1809, Regensburg 1837- 
1839 (in Sdmtliche Schriften), Augs- 
burg 1850 (in Homiletik, ed. by Ste- 
phan M. Arthur Franke). 


AICHIES, JEAN (1647-1731). Méx- 
imas para el ministerio del piulpito, 
tr. from the French. Madrid 1775. 

In French original (Maximes sur le 
ministére de la chaire): Paris 1710 
(Anon., L’art de la prédication) , 1739 
(ed. by Jacques Philippe Lavarde, 
with additions), 1803 (in Anon., De 
l'éloquence de la chaire, ou Nouveau 
manuel des orateurs sacrés), 1869 
(following Pierre de Villiers, ‘L’art de 
précher’), Toulouse 1711 (attributed 
to J. B. Massillon), Besancon 1822. 
In German (Grundsdtze zur geistlich- 
en Beredsamkeit): Leipzig 1756, 1774 
(tr. by J. Chr. Messerschmidt) , Steyr 
1774 (tr. by Abbot Wolfgang) . 


DE ISLA 
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In Italian (Massime sopra il ministero 
del pergamo): Novara 1836, 1844. 
JOSE FRANCISCO (1703- 
1781). Historia del famoso Fray Ger- 
undio de Campazas, alias Zotes, por 
D. Fr. Lobén de Salazar (pseud.). 
Madrid 1758, 1770, 1787 (2. vols. 
each), 1813, 1815 (4 vols. each), 1820 
(6 vols.), 1822 (5 vols.), 1846 (2 
vols.) , 1850 (in Biblioteca de autores 
espanoles, vol. 15), Barcelona 1820, 
1835, 1842 (3 vols. each), 1875 (5 
vols.), Lyons 181g and Lyons and 
Paris 1824 (5 vols.), Leipzig 1885 (2 
vols.) , Burgos 1932. 

In English (The history of the famous 
preacher Friar Gerund de Campazas: 
otherwise Gerund Zotes, tr. from the 
Spanish): Dublin 1772, London 1772 
(2 vols.) . 

In French (Histoire du fameux prédi- 
cateur Frére Gerunde de Campazas, 
dit Zotés, tr. from the Spanish by F. 
Cardini): Paris 1822 (2 vols.). 

In German (Geschichte des beriihm- 
ten Predigers Bruder Gerundio-von 
Campazas, sonst Gerundio Zotes, tr. 
from the English by J. Bertuch): 
Leipzig 1773 (2 vols.). 

Cf. Bernard Gaudeau, s. J.: Les pré- 
cheurs burlesques en Espagne au xviit® 
siecle: étude sur le Pére Isla (Paris 
1890), and George Ticknor: History 
of Spanish literature (New York, Lon- 
don 1849, etc.) , Period 3, Chap. 4. 


DE LIGORIO or LIGUORIT, (San) AL- 


FONSO MARIA, bp. of Santa Agata 
dei Goti (1696-1787). Selva de mate- 
rias predicables é instructivas, tr. from 
the Italian by Joaquin Roca y Cornet. 
Paris 1851. 

In Italian original (Selva di materie 
predicabili ed istruttive per dare gli 
esercizi ai preti, ed anche per uso di 
lezione privata, proprio profitto) : 
Naples 1760, 1769-70, 1780, Venice 
1760, Bassano 1778. 

In French (Selva ou Recueil des pen- 
sées, maximes, réflexions, sentimens, 
instructions et avis... sur la dignité, 
les fonctions, les devoirs et les vertus 
des prétres, tr. from the Italian): 
Avignon 1827, Clermont-Ferrand 1831, 
Paris 1831, Lyons 1834, 1851, 1866, 
1877. 

See especially Part 3. 
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LOBON DE SALAZAR (pseud.). See 
de Isla, José Francisco, above. 

MASSILLON, JEAN BAPTISTE, bp. 
of Clermont (1663-1742). See Enciso 
Castrillon, Félix, in 1gth-century list, 
below. 

MAURY, JEAN SIFFREIN, Card. 
(1746-1817). See Enciso Castrillén, 
Félix, ibid. 

MAYANS Y_ SISCAR, GREGORIO 
(1699-1781). El orador  christiano 
ideado en tres didlogos. Valencia 
1733, 1786. 

MURUZABAL, JOSE. Compendio de 
retorica latina y castellana ilustrada 
con ejemplos selectos y algunas re- 
flexiones sobre la oratoria del piil- 
pito. Madrid 1781, 1789. 

OBREGON, IGNACIO. Practica del 
pulpito para instruccién de un prin- 
cipiante, manifestada segun el estado 
presente de la oratoria, en los tres dis- 
cursos, panegirico, moral y doctrinal. 
Madrid 1781. 

PANEL, ALEXANDRE XAVIER, s. J. 
(1699-1777). La sabiduria y la locura 
en el pulpito de los monjos. Antwerp 
1757, Madrid 1758. Criticizes bad 
taste in the Spanish pulpit of the peri- 
od. See also an analysis of this work 
in Journal encyclopédique of the year 
1759. 

DE. SAN ANTONIO Y MORENO, 
MARTIN. Construccion predicable y 


‘ 


predicacion construida, dividida en 
cinco opusculos. Mexico City 1735. 

SANCHEZ, PEDRO ANTONIO (1740- 

1806). Discursos sobre la elocuencia 
sagrada espanola. Madrid 1778, 1788. 
In Latin (De eloquentia sacra in His- 
pania): Madrid 1788. 

SANCHEZ VALVERDE, ANTONIO 
(d. 1790). 

1. Examen de los sermones del P. Eliseo, 
con instrucciones utilisimas a los pre- 
dicadores. Madrid 1787 (2 vols.). 

2. El predicador, al cual preceden unas 
reflexiones sobre los abusos del piil- 
pito y medios de su reforma. Madrid 


1782. 
SOLER DE CORNELLA, LEONARDO 
(1736-1796). Aparato de elocuencia 


para los sagrados oradores, donde jun- 
tamente con las reglas fundamentales 
de la oratoria se ensena practicamente 
el uso y aplicacion que de ellas deben 
hacer los predicadores evangelistas, en 
los diferentes géneros de causas que 
por su ministerio han de tratar. Valen- 
cia 1788, 1790 (6 vols.). 

DE TARADELL, FRANCISCO. El 
pretendiente de la oratoria sagrada. 
Tarragona 1797. 

DE VILLALVA, JUAN, o.p. (1650- 
1722). El angel predicador S. Thomas 
de Acquino, en la quaresma, Zaragoza 
1710. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ANONYMOUS. Carta sobre la elocuen- 
cia del pulpito. Madrid 1801 (Hidal- 
go 1. 336). 

ANONYMOUS. Colleccién de sermones 
acomodados a las exigencias de la 
época presente .. . con algunos ejer- 
cicios practicos a propdsito para servir 
de guia a los que se ensenan en la 
carrera del pilpito ... Obra postuma 
de un prebendado espanol. Madrid 
1847-1848. 3 vols. (Hidalgo 1. 477). 

ANONYMOUS. El camino del pilpito 

. un curso completo de predicacion, 
tr. and enlarged by Miguel Pratmans. 
Barcelona 1854 (2 vols.). Hidalgo 2. 
398. Original not known to us. 

ANONYMOUS. Guia del parroco en la 
predicacion de la divina palabra, tr. 
from the French by Emeterio Loren- 
zana. Palencia 1845-1846 (2 vols.). 


Hidalgo g. 191. Cf. title of work by 
de Baudry, L. J., below. French origi- 
nal not known to us. 

ANONYMOUS. La elocucion sagrada 
6 tratado sobre la predicacién ... Su 
autor un rector de un seminario. 
Madrid 1854 (Hidalgo 3. 374-375). 

ANONYMOUS. Tratado de oratoria 
sagrada, escrito con arreglo a las doc- 
trinas de los maestros mas autorizados, 
y de acuerdo con la Sociedad directo- 
ra de ‘El pilpito espanol, por el Dr. 
F., antiguo professor de ciencias eclesi- 


dasticas. Madrid 1846 (Hidalgo 5. 44). 


a] 


ANONYMOUS (The Bishop of Genoa) . 


Arte de predicar (preceding Ano pre- 
dicable 6 sea biblioteca de predica- 
dores para uso de los pdrrocos). Mad- 
rid 1847. Identity of bishop not 
known to us (Hidalgo 1. 112). 
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BADIOLI Y PROTA, LORENZO. De- 
clamacion sagrada, forense, académi- 
ca, etc. Madrid 1864. 

DE BAUDRY, LOUIS JOSEPH, abbé 
(1778-1854). Guia de los que anun- 
cian la divina palabra, en la que se 
contienen la doctrina de San Francisco 
de Sales, de la Compania de Jesus y 
del Sumo Pontifice Benedicto XIV y 
los consejos de San Vincente de Paul, 
sobre el modo de anunciar la divina 
palabra, y la importancia de las in- 
strucciones familiares y la explicacion 
de la doctrina, tr. from the French. 
Madrid 1844. 

In French original (Le guide de ceux 
qui annoncent la parole de Dieu, 
etc.): Lyons 1829, 1843. 

Cf. also Anon., Guia del pdrroco, etc., 
above. 

BOMBIN MARTINEZ, SERGIO. Pre- 
dicacién parroquial rural. Burgos 
1899 (2 vols). 

COMPANIA DE JESUS. See de Baud- 


ry, L. J., above. 
DOMINGUEZ, GREGORIO,  0.F.M. 
Catechismo de oratoria sagrada (pos- 


thumous). Ed., with additions, by 
Juan del Sol y Serrano. Antequera 
1847. 
DUPANLOUP, 
PHILIBERT, 


FELIX ANTOINE 
bp. of Orléans (1802- 


1878). La predicacion popular, w. 
from the French by D. L. R. Madrid 
1867. 


In French original (Entretiens sur la 
prédication populaire): Paris 1866. 
In English (Ministry of preaching: an 
essay on pastoral and popular oratory, 
tr. by S. J. Eales) : London 18go. 

Cf. ‘Dupanloup on preaching,’ in 
Church quarterly review 31 (1891). 
437-446. 

ENCISO CASTRILLON, FELIX. Lec- 
ciones y modelos de elocuencia sagra- 
da y forense. Obra estractada de los 
mds célebres escritores nacionales y 
extranjeros, como son: Granada, Bos- 
suet, Bourdaloue, el cardenal Maury, 
Fénelon, Fléchier, Berryer, Laplace, 
Massillon, Meléndez Valdés, Noél, 
Sainz de Andino, Izquierdo, etc. Mad- 
rid 1840. 

See Fénelon, F. de S. de la M., in 18th- 
century list, above, and de Granada, 
Luis, in 16th-century list, above. 


ESPAR, JOAQUIN. 

1. Arte de retdrica para uso de los semi- 
narios. Barcelona 1860. 

2. Curso tedrico-practico de predicacion 
~ (Preface by José Maria Rodriguez). 
Ibid. 1865. 

FORT Y ”P, AZOS, RAMON _ (1807- 
1878) . Elementos de oratoria sagrada. 
Madrid 1847 (2d ed.). 

GALLARDO, BARTOLOME = JOSE 
(1776-1852). Consejos de un orador 
evangélico a un joven deseoso de se- 
guir la carrera de la predicacién. Mad- 
rid 1807. 


LASAGABASTER. NEMESIO. La pre- 
dicacion contem pordanea. Madrid 
i881. 

MARTINEZ COLOMER, VICENTE, 


0. F. M. (1763-1820). Carta a un amigo 
sobre la elocuencia del piulpito. Va- 
lencia 1801. 

MARTINEZ Y SANZ, MANUEL. 


clones de oratoria sagrada. 


Lec- 
Burgos 


1859. 
MARURI, FRANCISCO DE PAULA, 
J. (1820-1893). Manual de retorica 
sagrada. Madrid 1882, 1886. 
MONSABRE, JACQU = MARIE 
LOUIS, o. p. (1827-1907). ‘Antes de 


predicar, predicando, \ 
predicar,’ tr. from the French. Ver- 
gara 1g02 (in Raimundo Castano’s 
El orador sagrado, vol. 2; q. v. in 20th- 
century list, below). 

In French original (Avant, pendant, 
apres la prédication: conseils aux 
jeunes ecclésiastiques) : Paris 1g00. Cf. 
Albert Nicole, Avant, pendant, et 
aprés la prédication: trois diseours 
(Berlin 1914). 

In Italian’ (La predicazione) : 
mO 1900. 

MUNOZ Y GARNICA, MANUEL. Es- 
tudio sobre la elocuencia sagrada. 
Madrid 1855 (2d ed.), 1859 (3d ed.), 
Jaén 1868 (Retdrica sagrada). 

PRADEL Y ALARCON, F. Manual 
predicable para los que entran en el 
ministerio parroquial y carezcan de 
practica y buenos libros. Madrid 1854. 
Contains technical matter? 

RODRIGUEZ, JOSE MARIA. See Es- 
par, Joaquin, above. 

RUBIO Y ORS, JOAQUIN (d. 
Manual de elocuencia sagrada. 
celona 1852, 1853, 1858. 


a spués de 


Paler- 


1899) - 
Bar- 
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SANCHEZ ARCE Y PENUELA, AN- 
TONIO. Lecciones de oratoria sagra- 


da. Granada 1862. 


DEL SOL Y SERRANO, JUAN, o. F. M. 
See Dominguez, Gregorio, above. 
TICKNOR, GEORGE (1791-1871). P. 
Historia de la literatura espanola, tr. 
from the English with notes and com- 
ments by Pascual de Gayangos and 
Enrique de Vedia. Madrid 1851-56 
(4 vols.) . 
In English original (History of Span- 
ish literature): New York 1849 (3 
vols.), London 1849, 1863 (3 vols.), 
Boston 1863 (3 vols.) , 1888, 1891 (6th 
American ed., 3 vols.) . 
In French (Histoire de la littérature 
espagnole, tr. from the English by J. 
G. Magnabal, with notes and addi- 
tions by the Spanish commentators, 
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Pascual de Gayangos and Enrique de 
Vedia): Paris 1864. 

In German (Geschichte der schénen 
Literatur in Spanien, German trans- 
lation with additions, ed. by Nikolaus 
Heinrich Julius): Leipzig 1852. 

See especially Period 2, chap. 37, ‘Luis 
de Granada,’ and Period 3, chap. 4, 
‘Pére Isla.’ 

VILLEMAIN, ABEL FRANCOIS 
(1790-1870). Cuadro de la elocuencia 
cristiana en el siglo iv. Madrid 1943 
(tr. from the French by Héctor del 
Valle [pseud. for Fernando Garcia 
Vela}). 

In French original (Tableau de l’élo- 
quence chrétienne au  quatriéme 
siécle): Paris 1846, 1849, 1865, 1880. 

YAGUE, MARIANO. La cétedra sagra- 
da, obra predicable. Madrid 1875-76 
(6 vols.). Contains technical matter? 


‘TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ALARCOS, E. ‘Los sermones de Para- 
vicino.” Madrid 1937 (Revista de filo- 
logia espanola 24. 162-197, 249-319). 

ANONYMOUS. Los jdévenes oradores 
sagrados: _[(Introduccién]. Bogota 
[1936], pp. 5-12. (Biblioteca Aldeana 
de Colombia). 

ANONYMOUS. 


Los oradores sagrados 


de fin del siglo. {Bogota] 1936. (Bib- 
lioteca Aldeana de Colombia: Publica- 


cion del Ministerio de educacién na- 
cional). See Introduction. 
ANONYMOUS. Tratado de Secteunni. 
cidn oratoria por la redaccion de ‘El 
Seminarista Espanol.’ Madrid, Toledo 
1907 (2d ed.). Palau 7. 65. 
ARBO, SEBASTIAN JUAN (b. 1902). 


Sermones de Jacques Bénigne Bossuet- 


Traduccién y prologo. Barcelona 
1940. 
BAYLE, CONSTANTINO. La predi- 


cacion sagrada, segun los documentos 
pontificios y doctrina de los Santos 


Padres. Barcelona 1918, 1933. 
BERJON, ANTONIO (b. 1876). Ora- 


tor: Discursos sagrados (vol. 1). Mad- 
rid 1928. 

CASTANO Y GONZALEZ, RAIMUN- 
DO, o. Pp. (b. 1865). El orador sag- 
grado. Vergara 1902 (2 vols.; vol. 2 
contains Monsabré’s counsels ‘Before, 
during, and after preaching’). See 


Monsabré, J]. M. I 
list, above. 

CEBALLOS, MANUEL G., o. Pp. (b. 
1876). Breve directorio del predica- 
dor para las misiones. Salamanca 
1931. Includes technical matter? 

DIAZ, ANTONIO DE P. La decla- 
macion en la oratoria sagrada. Barce- 
lona 1915. 

EIJO GARAY, LEOPOLDO, bp. of 
Madrid-Alcala (b. 1878). De la ora- 
toria sagrada en Espana. Madrid 
1927. 

GALLARDO CO6O, PAULINO. 
ciones de sagrada predicacion. 
Cia 1942. 

GAPANAGA DE SAN AGUSTIN, VIC- 
TORIANO. In Italian: Un celebre 
predicatore umorista: D. P. Abramo 
da Chiara, agostiniano scalzo, tr. from 
the Spanish by F. Recupero. Catania 
1934. Place and date of publication of 
Spanish original not known to us. 

GARCIA, F. ‘El sembrador sembraba: 
San Agustin como predicador.’ Mad- 
rid 1934 (Religion y cultura 25. 27-44, 
28. 333-348) . 

GARCIA GARCES, NARCISO. La pre- 
dicacién y los predicadores. Madrid 


.» In 19th-century 


Lec- 
Palen- 


1941. 
GOMA Y TOMAS 
(1869-1940) . 


ISIDRO, Card. 
Instruccién sacerdotal 
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sobre predicacién y catequesis que 
dirige a su clero diocesano. Toledo 
1936. 

HERRERO GARCIA, MIGUEL. Ser- 
monario clasico.—Con un ensayo his- 
tdrico sobre la oratoria sagrada es- 
panola de los siglos XVI y XVII. 
Madrid 1942. 

JUBANY, N. ‘San Agustin y la forma- 
ci6n oratoria cristiana: estudio com- 
parado del libro iv De doctrina chris- 
tiana y del De catechizandis rudibus.’ 
Barcelona 1942 (Analecta sacra Tarra- 
conensis 15. Q-22). 

LOPEZ SANTOS, L. ‘La oratoria sagra- 
da en el seiscientos: un libro inédito 
del P. Valentin de Céspedes.’ Madrid 
1948 (in Revista de filologia espanola 
30. 353-368) . 

MARCO F. DE BOBADILLA, LUIS. 
El sacerdote. Madrid 1941. Contains 
technical matter on preaching? 

MARROQUIN OSORIO, JOSE MAN- 
UEL (b. 1874). . 

1. Retorica y poética. Bogota 1935 (esp. 
PP- 137-139) - 

- Oradores sagrados de la generacion 
del centenario. Bogota 1936. (Biblio- 
teca Aldeana de Colombia; Publica- 
cién del Ministerio de educacién na- 
cional). See Introduction. 

MARTIN AHUMADA, GORDIANO. 
Oratoria sagrada. Avila 1922 (2d ed.). 

MIR, MIGUEL (1841-1912). 

1. Predicadores de los siglos xvi y xvii, 
t. 1. Madrid 1906, ‘Discurso prelimi- 
nar’ (Nueva biblioteca de autores es- 
panoles, vol. 3). 

. Sermones de Alonso de Cabrera. Con 
un discurso de don Miguel Mir. Mad- 
rid 1906. See de Cabrera, Alonso, in 
16th-century list, above. 

MONTILLA, FRANCISCA. El men- 
sajero de Dios. Madrid [1946]. Con- 
tains technical matter on preaching? 

MONTOTO DE SEDAS, C. Munoz Pa- 
bon predicador. Seville 1930. 

OLMEDO, FELIX GONZALEZ. See 
Terrones Aguilar del Cano, Francisco, 
in 17th-century list, above. 


ORTEGA TORRES, JOSE JOAQUIN, 
s. c. (b. 1908). Historia de la litera- 
tura colombiana. Bogota 1934 (Pro- 
logo de Antonio Gémez Restrepo) , 

1935 (2d ed., con prdlogos de An- 

tonio Gomez Restrepo y de Daniel 


no 


ho 





Samper Ortega) . See especially pp. 98- 
102, 482-493, and 1121- 1167 of the 
ed ed. 

PASCUAL Y BELTRAN VENTURA. 
‘Celebridades setabenses. El carmelita 
fray Carlos Castaneda, historiador y 
orador.’ Madrid 1923 (Revista de ar- 
chivos, bibliotecas y museos 43 [ano 
26]. go-117). 

PEREZ, QUINTIN, s.J. 

1.‘San Agustin, preceptista de elocuen- 
cia. Madrid 1930 (Razdén y fe 91. 
97-120) . 

2. ‘San Agustin predicador, pintado por 
si mismo.’ Madrid 1931 (ibid. 94. 
226-241, 334-344) - 

PEREZ GOYENA, A. ‘En el tercer cen- 
tenario del Ilmo Bossuet.’ Madrid 
1927 (Razon y fe 80. 258-271). 

REY CARRERA, JUAN. Verbum Dei: 
Manual tedrico-practico de predica- 
cion. Santander 1933. 

RODRIGUEZ, FELIPE. La_ predica- 
cion tradicional {Alonso de Cabrera]. 
Preface by P. Felipe Rodriguez. Mad- 
rid, no date of publication (Libr. Es- 
pan. 1. 463). See de Cabrera, Alonso, 
in 16th-century list, above. 

RODRIGUEZ, S. ‘Oradores franciscanos 
espanoles del siglo xvii.’ Madrid 1929 
(Archivo Iber-Americano 31. 115-124). 

RUIZ BUENO, DANIEL. Los cuatro 
libros sobre la ciencia cristiana de San 
Aurelio Agustin, Obispo de Hipona, 
estudio preliminar y version de Dani- 
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A RENAISSANCE SCHOOLMASTER ON PRACTICE* 


RAY NADEAU 
University of Illinois 


O the Greeks and the Romans, the 

elements which had to be fused to 
produce the finished speaker were na- 
ture, art (i.e. a mastery of principles), 
and practice. Natural aptitudes are fac- 
tors largely beyond the control of man, 
and absolute originality in rhetorical 
theory is a quality to which the classics 
lay primary claim. The area of practice, 
however, is perennially open to new at- 
tack and a fresh approach; basic princi- 
ples may not change but, in every age, 
the textbooks presenting the methods 
for putting them into practice cater to 
the needs, and sometimes the whims, of 
the day. 

The humanists of the Renaissance 
were generally too much _ preoccupied 
with classic originals to be concerned 
about adaptations which would recog- 
nize any other authorities, an attitude 
that made the reaction of Peter Ramus, 
and others, inevitable. Rhetoricians us- 
ually think of Ramus as one who had 
the temerity to relegate rhetoric to style 
and delivery. Less often do they recog- 
nize in him a champion of modern edu- 
cation, a title earned by his insistence 

* Professor William Sattler, Department of 
Speech, and Professor Bruno Meinecke, Depart- 
ment of Classical Studies, both of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, were consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 

1 See McKeon, Richard, “Rhetoric in the Mid- 
dle Ages,” Speculum 17 (1942) 1 ff. Some stand- 
ard works on rhetorical trends in the Renais- 
sance: Baldwin, Charles Sears, Renaissance Lit- 
erary Theory and Practice (New York, 1939); 
Clark, Donald Lemen, Rhetoric and Poetry in 
the Renaissance (New York, 1922); Crane, W. G., 
Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1937); Sandford, William P., English 
Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828 (Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1931); and Wallace, Karl R., Fran- 
cis Bacon on Communication and_ Rhetoric 
(Chapel Hill, 1943). The last named has a 


fine bibliography of rhetorical: works published 
in England and on the Continent, 1500-1700. 


that the classics could be improved upon. 
It was obvious to him, as it is to us, that 
the works of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian could not easily be used in the 
classroom without adaptation. By the 
seventeenth century, we see tangible re- 
sults of the Ramian revolution in the 
more practical pedagogical works like 
the Talaean rhetorics, and those of Vic- 
ars and Farnaby.? However, neither 
Vicars nor Farnaby agreed with Ramus 
on his restriction of rhetoric to style 
and delivery; their agreement with him 
on the broader aspects of educational 
method makes them, we suppose, anti- 
Ramian Ramianists. 

Thus, briefly noting that practice has 
inherent possibilities for greater flexi- 
bility of approach than nature or art, 
and that the Renaissance eventually pro- 
duced modified adaptations of the clas- 
sics for practical use in the schools, we 
are in a position to discuss the Index 
Rhetoricus (London, 1625) of Thomas 
Farnaby, with particular reference to 
his chapter on exercitatio. 


I, 


As a successful London schoolmaster 
in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and as the writer of one of the 
most successful rhetorical textbooks of 
that century, Thomas Farnaby qualifies 
as an expert teacher of speech.* 


2 Baldwin, Thomas W., William Shakespeare’s 
Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana, Illi- 
nois, 1944), 2.59. 

3 For estimates of Farnaby’s ability, see Wood, 
Anthony a, Athenae Oxonienses, edited by 
Philip Bliss (London, 1817) 3.42; Gilbert, B., 
Jugemens des savans sur les auteurs qui ont 
traité de la Rhétorique (Paris, 1716), 2.462-63; 
Wallace, Francis Bacon, 188; Wilson’s Arte of 
Rhetorique, edited by G. H. Mair (Oxford, 
1909), XIX. 
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His Index Rhetoricus is mainly a com- 
prehensive outline, much of it in dia- 
grams, of most of what classical rhetor- 
icians had produced since the time of 
Aristotle. The 1633 edition* contains 77 
pages of rhetoric proper, apportioned as 
follows: definitions (2), invention (12), 
disposition (15), style (27 pages of 
tropes and figures), styles of speaking 
and delivery (4), and practice (17). 
The copyright, dedication, introduction, 
alphabetical list of commonplace head- 
ings, and 104 pages of formulae orator- 
tae make up more than half the volume. 


Without going into detailed analysis, 
it is sufficient to say that Farnaby’s ideas 
on rhetoric are classical. He is at his 
best, as we should expect, when he dis- 
cusses ways and means of putting princi- 
ples into effect, the area of our imme- 
diate concern in this paper. Although 
dependent on Cicero and Quintilian for 
most of his methods, his adaptation of 
them to current needs gives us an in- 
triguing insight into the ‘approach’ of 
the early 1600's. The times called for an 
adroit blending of scholarship, teaching 
ability, and religious conviction, quali- 
ties in which the reader of Farnaby will 
not find him wanting. Even more im- 
portant, much of what he has to say can 
be read with profit by the students and 
teachers of our own time. 


This translation, appearing below for 
the first time, includes Farnaby’s intro- 
duction (p. 61) to the subject of prac- 
tice, omits a section on imitation which 
deals, of course, with ways to master 
Latin (omission of pages 62-66 indicated 
by asterisks), and continues with mate- 
rial more suited to modern interest and 
usage, namely, how to gain ‘the advan- 
tage of general knowledge and a wealth 


4 The Index Rhetoricus was published eleven 
times between 1625 and 1704. References in this 
article are to the second edition of 1633, a copy 
of which is in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


of information (pp. 67-77). Renais- 
sance students will quickly recognize a 
certain flamboyance of language and a 
fondness for figurative speech. These 
characteristics, and the typical boldness 
of Renaissance expression, have been 
carefully retained. 

The lettered footnotes are Farnaby’s. 


II. 
A TRANSLATION OF THOMAS FARNABY 
ON 
PRACTICE® 

The first requisites of Nature and the 
details of the Art have been explained. 
There remain the aids of Practice, with- 
out which the other two attributes rush 
hither and yon and are helpless. The 
best soil of the most skilled farmer may 
lie untilled and be hideous with thorns 
and brambles; that is, unless it is culti- 
vated and worked. There is need, says 
one authority, that my talent be plough- 
ed up, so that she field may not be uncul- 
tivated, but rather renewed again and 
again, and thus make it possible to pro- 
duce better and finer products. In this 
case, the plowing is practice, listening, 
reading, and writing. For did not the 
orators of old reach the zenith of elo- 
quence through making the most of 
their natural gifts and cultivating their 
art? 

* * * 

Therefore, in order that our candidate 

may properly study eloquence from his 


5 Farnaby adds this marginal note opposite 
the first paragraph: Cicero, De Oratore, I; 
Soarez [Cyprian, De arte rhetorica . . . libri 
tres (Antwerp, 1575)] I, 1, c. 10; Keckermann 
[Bartholomaeus] Rhetoricae specialis [libri 
duo] Il, c. 2; ['H) Araipsais Lyrnpatov [ Classi- 
fication of Themes) of Sopater, the Greek Rhetor, 
is a very useful book on the composing of decla- 
mations, with outlines for both simple and con- 
troversial cases. [A copy of Soarez is in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library; the complete works 
of Keckermann are in the Rare Book Room, 
Library of Congress: D. B. Keckermanni op- 
erum omnium quae extant tomus primus (-sec- 
undus). 2 tom. (Geneva, 1614); Sopater is in 
the Aldine collection of Greek rhetors publish- 
ed in Venice, 1508-09.] 











very cradle and progress through all the 
stages of development, the advantage of 
general knowledge and a wealth of in- 
formation must be sought by such a stu- 
dent from the repositories of wisdom (1) 
by listening attentively and often, (2) by 
accurate reading, (3) by study, (4) by 
mastery of the rules of the art, (5) by 
constant writing, and finally (6) by 
practice in speaking.!®! 


1. LISTENING 

Listening is very useful; first, because 
the ear is a channel for knowledge and 
it hands over to us those things which 
are found out from others by steady and 
daily cultivation, as it were, of a little 
garden; secondly, because we are more 
easily moved by the living voice and 
spirit of a speaker, and we accept new 
ideas from him, as if they were endowed 
with special favor and care; furthermore, 
we can draw on the speech as an exam- 
ple, if there was anything that pleased 
us in delivery, as long as it is fitting. 


2. READING 

Just as fruitful as listening, however, 
and more definite and free, is reading. 
For things heard vanish forever, after 
one swift pleasure; but it is possible to 
go back over things read, and to study 
more closely the art, skill, and planning, 
which the clever craftsman concealed; or 
we may wish simply to fix those things 
more deeply in our memory. In this 
way, we absorb the food of learning and 
knowledge in the speech; or, if I may 
say sO, we consume it. And so our power 
of speech is nourished and grows fat 
with a kind of daily food. For the ex- 
hausted springs of the fountain of elo- 
quence soon run dry, unless you replen- 
ish them with daily reading. Unless you 


[6]See Book I of Cicero’s De Oratore and 
Books X and XI of Quintilian’s Institutio Or- 
atoria. Farnaby’s emphasis on listening, at 
least in the formal, primary position he gives 
to it, is stronger than in the above works. 
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constantly add oil, the lamp is extin- 
guished. Let the constellation of Cynos- 
ura, fixed above the mast of wisdom, 
guide the vessel of scholarship and never 
give way to Helice, the Ocean goddess 
of sleep and inertia. Let reading be 
definite, certain, constant, and _persist- 
ent; let not a cursory or careless attitude 
stand in the way. 

Nevertheless, I should not have the 
young and inexperienced youth diverted 
entirely to the lush fullness of Cicero, 
and I should not have him confined 
only to one very beautiful field. But as 
he matures, I would have him wander 
more freely through the fertile fields of 
the authors and, as an adult, I would 
have him rejoicing in open horizons. 
Consider the example of Zeuxis. About 
to paint Helen of Crotona, he did not 
think that he would be able to find all 
the attributes which he sought in one 
body. And so he demanded that several 
models pose for him, so that a perfect 
likeness could be transferred from living 
examples to the silent portrait. It is ob- 
vious that not only the ®orations of 
Cicero must be read, but also those 
which appear in Caesar, Livy, Sallust, 
Curtius, and Tacitus. The histories of 
those same men must be studied as well 
as those of Suetonius, Florus, Velleius, 
and the histories called Augustan, the 
natural history of Pliny the Elder, the 
letters of Pliny the Younger, and the 
collected works of Valerius. History, 
indeed, gives strength to the orator, de- 
velops the ability to tell a story, brings 


n Especially the orations for Archias the Poet, 
Milo, M. Marcellus, Ligarius, Roscius Amerinus, 
Deiotarus, Murena, Sulla, and Coelius; Philip- 
pics, 2; against Catiline, 1, 2, and 3; against 
Verres, 6 and 7. Refer also to Keckermann, 
Rhetoricae spectalis [libri duo] II, 1, cap. 1, 
and to Valerius, II, 1, Question 11. [See Kecker- 
mann in note 6. I have not yet seen an edition 
of Valerius; Wallace cites an edition (Francis 
Bacon 255) which was probably available to 
Farnaby: Valerius, C., Rhetorica . . . per inter- 
rogationes et responsiones digesta. . . . (An- 
twerp, 1596).] 
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forth, for examples, tests which have al- 
ready been decided and tests which are 
still to come. The precepts of Fabius 
[Quintilian] must be assimilated and 
the same for the declamations ascribed 
to him, and the panegyrics of Pliny and 
of others, especially Pacatus. Note the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence. The 
more advanced students must extract 
something from Agellius, Capella, Apul- 
eius, and the other Africans. Finally, 
and closer to our own times, we have 
Petrarch, Strada, 
and one who now inspires all the youth, 
Barclaius.!7] 


Politianus, Lipsius, 


Above all, it is important 
that those who are eager for mastery of 
the humanities should linger a while 
and be inspired by those great minds 
and spokesmen of moral science, Plato, 
Seneca, and Plutarch. 

How helpful, or rather, how essential 
to the future orator is the imitation of 
the poets is attested by the chief of the 
orators and others in the first rank of 
the art. Those poets must be read, °they 

y, the reading of whom will do the or- 
ator the most good. For, from these is 
sought the faculty of having animation 
in inanimate objects, sublimity in word 
choice, and complete control over ele- 
gance in characterizations. Indeed, in- 
spired by a certain ethereal breath of a 
deity, they breathe forth something un- 
dying and heavenly, something admir- 
able for its skillful joining of ideas, out- 
standing for brilliance in the use of 
words, and wonderfully smooth in the 
we do 


handling of rhythm. However, 


not overlook the fact that the poets 


[7] These names are well known; Baldwin’s 
two-volume study of Shakespearean education 
is a valuable reference (note 2). 

0 Cicero, The Orator, 1; Quintilian, 10, 1, C. 
1. Special attention [should be paid] to the 
tragedians, since they are remarkable for choice 
of words, smoothness of rhythms, and cogency 
of ideas; they are also the most observant of the 
amenities of speech, 


should not be followed by the orator in 
every detail, in their freedom with words 
and ‘poetic license.’ Furthermore, nei- 
ther Pwhole_ verses, nor _half-verses, 
should be stuffed into the free style of a 
speech. 

In order that the mind may not be 
taxed, moreover, by the manifold and 
confused reading of so many such things, 
and in order to prevent the escape of 
something valuable that we have read, 
heard, or discovered through the _ pro- 
cess of thinking itself, it will be found 
very useful to entrust to notebooks, as 
though to a store-room for provisions 
and as an aid substituted for memory, 
those things which seem noteworthy and 
striking. On the one hand, let note be 
taken of unusual words, new, or with 
new meanings, certain fragmentary 
phrases, the more outstanding because 
of their connotations, and the more ele- 
gant formulas for coherence and _ sub- 
ject matter, a table of which will be giv- 
en below, followed by examples for each. 
On the other hand, the following will 
be noted: embellishments and lines of 
reasoning, similes and metaphors, which 

re similes contracted to one _ word, 
allegories, comparisons, examples, more 
accurate words, ideas, plays on words, or 
things capable of being so handled or 
inverted. All these will be considered 
and taken up in the alphabetical order 
of their names and headings, as though 
stored in honeycombs or store-houses. 


p See Hermogenes on the use of words in 
poetry from his qepi pePodov deworntos [On 
Appropriate Method}. We ought to imitate the 
bees in storing separately whatever we have 
gathered from wide reading; for it is better to 
keep things classified. See Seneca, Letters rs 
and 33. [Seneca has a similar passage in 84, 

In 33, he advises the older student to ees 
on himself in making maxims, rather than mem- 
orizing them.] Commonplace headings for ex- 
tracted matter are listed at the end of this little 
book, if anyone is interested in this feature. 


[These headings are five pages of routine sub- 
jects from ‘abstinence’ through ‘virtue.’ They 


are not included with the translation.] 
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Since it is indeed true, as that “expert 
has pointed out, that no one is able 
to assimilate so many involved matters, 
which are also so different, except as 
thinking is added to this science, ability 
is added to such thinking, and the power 
of eloquence is added to such ability. 


3. STUDY AND PREPARATION 

From all of which, it is inferred that 
there should be the same care both for 
perceiving what you present, and for 
presenting what you perceive. Let us 
not be among those who lay up provi- 
sions more of the axioms of others, ra- 
ther than be distributors of our own 
ideas. For the pen must be dipped in 
our mental powers, and an advisory 
council must be called in the heart; in 
that way, our mode of expression is to 
be sharpened. And those things which 
you read should not only be entered on 
the leaves of books, or even in the frail 
memory, as if on the leaves of the mind; 
care should be taken that they become 
a part of our very nature. Indeed, let 
the writing instrument be more freely, 
and more often, dipped in the vessel of 
natural ability than in that of memory. 
It is generally agreed that the nature 
and quality of so many and so varied 
powers, gathered from everywhere, must 
be adjusted to agree with present condi- 
tions and rules. Accordingly, we should 
not allow those things we have consum- 
ed to remain whole and to float as if 
undigested in the stomach, which they 
show to be weak and infirm, as often as 
these foods are rejected in the same form 
as that in which they were originally 
taken in. But, with Nature’s help, let 
us digest them in the gastric juices, so 
that they may pass into the blood as 
nourishment. Let us not bring up crude 
phrases, as if by a regurgitation from 

q Mesalla in the dialogue which some credit 
to Tacitus, and others to Quintilian. [Now as- 


cribed only to Tacitus in his Dialogus de Ora- 
toribus.] 


5 


memory, but, rather by a natural fer- 
mentation of our powers, let us turn so 
many different kinds of grains into food. 
Let the power of our own personalities 
so change these many jewels of dew and 
flowers of adornment, that the different 
offerings and savors may fuse into one 
kind of honey. Let the various sounds 
and different embellishments become 
so harmonized that, with the individual 
sounds hidden, the sounds of all may be 
in accord. From so much variety, let 
there be one chorus and one symphony. 
Let us penetrate the sands of learning 
with the rays of earnest study; let us, 
like potters, turn the swift wheel of 
talent; let us place all things on the 
scales of good judgment. Through in- 
telligent use of the faculty of invention, 
let us draw forth, as if from our treasury 
of talents, those things which are perti- 
nent to the case; or let us do the same 
through memory, as if from the treasury 
of the mind. This may be accomplished 
by cleverness of perception, the draw- 
ing out of talent, the arousing of feeling, 
and, as if by the obstetrical pains of giv- 
ing birth to an idea, if we so combine 
things from so many sources and make of 
them one unified body, with the result 
that, although the source of some item 
is obvious, nevertheless, it seems to ap- 
pear in a different guise. 


4. RULES OF THE Art 

These selected seeds, once entrusted 
to virgin land, sometimes burden the 
earth with their produce and burst store- 
houses with the abundance of their har- 
vest, especially if there is also an equally 
skillful care by an efficient husbandman. 
Therefore, the teacher, a man who 
should be very well trained and qualifi- 
ed, will expound the rules of the art of 
rhetoric from this compendium of mine, 
or from that of someone else. He will 
demonstrate by means of specific ex- 
amples the divisions of invention and 
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their definitions, the rules, and the ways 
of handling subjects. But he does not 
have to be able to do all these things 
exactly and superbly himself, for the 
reason that you find almost no teacher 
of the arts, as Cicero himself points out, 
who is eloquent; but rules alone, be- 
cause of an excessive emphasis on adorn- 
ment, often break down and destroy 
whatever there is in a speech that is 
superior for qualities of its own, and 
they will sap its strength and lay bare 
the bones. Finally, he will teach the 
proper moving and arousing of the emo- 
tions. And at the very last, he will pro- 
pose subject matter for the budding 
rhetorician to be declaimed from the 
stories of the poets and tragedians, his- 
torians, writers on Ethics, and _ those 
things to be said on both sides of a 
question. Furthermore, these subjects 
should conform as closely as possible to 
the truth, since there may be some fu- 
ture use for such arguments in later life. 
Occasionally, for the sake of testing and 
giving wider scope to talent, it may be 
permitted to propose paradoxes and 
other absurd subjects. The teacher will 
instruct the student beforehand on de- 
sirable subject matter for declaiming; he 
will trace the necessary steps, indicate 
the proper reading sources, demonstrate 
points of development, and add orna- 
mentation. Soon he will permit the stu- 
dent to do these things for himself, so 
that he may by his own powers proceed 
beyond the need for assistance. 
5. STYLE 

Moreover, with high hope he will 
make progress toward the fullest praises, 
if he shall have surrendered himself en- 
tirely and properly to Style, the best and 
foremost teacher, author, and producer 
of good speaking. For Style tests 
strength of talent, sharpens the mind, 
arouses the memory, shapes judgment, 
makes use of the rules of the art, and 
draws on the fruits of reading; it is the 


practitioner of things learned, the Mer- 
cury-like messenger of our thoughts, the 
bearer of commands, the preserver of 
the sciences. Just as many flee from Style 
through laziness, because it requires 
much work, so even more turn away 
from it through ignorance, especially 
since untutored men do not realize its 
importance, and they try to gain the 
inner sanctum of such an art without 
due preparation. 

Once admitted to these mysteries, 
however, it is important that the student 
continue to think over in the right way 
a matter of such serious concern and 
great responsibility. 

Before he takes pen in hand, there- 
fore, let him first take care that he un- 
derstands the subjects under considera- 
tion, and what has to be said about the 
nature, classification, and status of the 
case. Then, let him remind himself of, 
and draw from his memory, whatever he 
has ever heard or read on this subject. 
He will have the different sources of the 
authors and their ideas, as if he sought 
a dish of mixed ingredients. He will 
summon the obstetrical hand of thought, 
arrange his battle line of clever talents, 
and he will carefully reflect upon every- 
thing. As one question is finished, he 
will turn to another; he will evaluate 
the circumstances, seek out the hiding 
places of arguments, and bring out what- 
ever contributes toward winning good- 
will, instilling trust, and arousing emo- 
tions. He will have at hand an abund- 
ance of rhetorical resources. He will 
openly reject, put aside, and bring to 
nought, as they say, those things that are 
frivolous and useless. He will distin- 
guish between those things which have 
strength of fibre and true weight, so that 
the light infantry may skirmish in ad- 
vance, the spearmen may stand in the 
first line, then the ‘Principes’ in the 
second line, with those in the third line 
acting as reserves. 
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When he will have listed on one page 
of a tablet all the resources of argu- 
ments, examples, similes, ideas, so that 
they appear as if in battle order, the 
next task will be that of making a 
choice. You must consider not only 
from what rank they step forth, but also 
in what equipment, how strong they are 
and how handsome, so that a speech of 
words adorned with stars, of phrases 
shining like the constellations, of ideas 
decked with ornaments of style, may 
glitter with elegance, flow smoothly in 
its composition, and gleam with adorn- 
ment. 

After all this industrious investigation 
and careful preparation, let the student 
turn to the actual writing. Moreover, it 
will be conducive to better care in think- 
ing and more efficient writing, if the stu- 
dent goes to some quiet spot that is se- 
cluded, free of onlookers, and at the 
same time not generally frequented. 
The mind is indeed aided by this with- 
drawal, silence, and solitude; there by 
itself, intent on more important matters, 
as often as it is perplexed by intrinsic 
problems, it is not impeded in solving 
them. Here, let the student trim his pen 
and sharpen his style, slowly at the be- 
ginning of his exercises, more swiftly as 
he progresses in time and development, 
always carefully. Let him be on guard, 
lest the pen return to its natural bent 
and seem driven by precipitous haste; 
nor is it a thine to be feared that he 
does not know how to take his hand 
from the tablet. But it is to be feared 
lest, as they say, he wanders from the 
subject among the olive trees; for then 
the theme will be looked upon with sus- 
picion. Lest there be no bounds or a 
course without a goal, these things just 
written should be scrutinized very often, 
first for coherence in style, so that those 
things which follow may be better coor- 
dinated with what has gone before, and, 


177 
secondly, for ardor in thinking, which, 
if it has been refreshed by a pause in 
writing, will renew its original strength 
and, because it is accustomed to leaping 
into the fray after a brief rest, it will 
again take up the attack. 

It is assumed that the teacher reads 
and corrects what the student will have 
written; he crosses out forms that are 
unsuitable and frivolous, and replaces 
them with apt and serious forms; he 
supplies choice words for those left to 
chance, pleasing words for those less 
pleasant; he suggests organization to re- 
place confused passages, cultivates an 
aversion for trite sayings, and keeps 
within bounds the tendency toward 
flowery new expressions. However, he 
will be rather tolerant of rich and ele- 
gant expression. Indeed, he will pref- 
erably foster a happy, natural quality; 
he will favor honest attempts and even 
a courage in undertaking more than is 
right, and he will permit the student to 
be filled, as it were, with the food and 
drink of a certain more understanding 
discipline. I prefer, says the Orator,!*! 
to have luxuriance of style rise in youth. 
For those things which grow too pro- 
fusely may be more easily cut away from 
the vines than, with no material at hand, 
new growths can be encouraged by cul- 
tivation; and so I prefer that there be a 
more than adequate supply of verbiage 
in youth, from which I may withdraw 
the surplus. Indeed, a style growing 
with age lessens its excesses in expres- 
sion; succeeding years keep it within 
stricter bounds, common sense refines it, 
and it loses some of its force by its very 
use. Nor, moreover, can there be a long- 
lasting flavor,in that which too quickly 
reaches its maturity. Nor is an unfer- 
mented wine pleasing, that is still sour 


18] Another unlettered, marginal note: Cic- 
ero, De Oratore 2, 21, 88. 
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in the vat. Let it take years for making 
good wine; similarly, the orator will im- 
prove steadily through the years, and he 
will reach his prime at the proper time. 


6. DELIVERY 


Finally, let not the favor of the muse 
of delivery be overlooked, lest the signs 
of a hitherto concealed want of skill be 
branded on an otherwise unblemished 
reputation; all that remains is that the 
final products of material so prepared 
should be brought into being, so that 
the speech, adorned by skill and atten- 
tion and polished at home, may see the 
dust and heat of the day, may proceed 
from camp to battle. 

For this activity, the greatest help 
comes from the Memory. In proportion 
as you may have a strong, firm, and re- 
liable memory, the weariness of memor- 
izing your own writings and those of 
others is eased. You will read things that 
are thoroughly known, understood, and 
carefully and diligently organized ac- 
cording to the system of the art, and you 
will pay first attention to the general 
ideas, and then to specific words. ‘These 
words, separated by pauses and definite 
divisions, you will learn from the same 
sheets on which you wrote them. Indeed, 
Memory (which has nothing to do with 
understanding, except insofar as judg- 
ment is involved) more tenaciously 
grasps the patterns of those words which 
careful familiar. Ac- 
cordingly, you will have taken care to 
have those things impressed upon your 
mind in silence until it is time to retire, 
so that the quiet and repose of the in- 
tervening night will 
still more; on the following 
morning, you will recall and demand 
these things of memory with a mind un- 
disturbed by the digestion of food and 
the turmoil of the day. Then, in some 
secluded recite these 
things, which have been so carefully 


scrutiny makes 


strengthen your 


memory 


spot, you will 


thought out and apprehended; you will 
do so in a clear voice that is distinct, not 
strident or tense (least of all in the in- 
troduction), not in a but 
adapted to the different kinds of subject 


matter, arguments, ideas, and emotions. 


monotone, 


The facial expression must agree with 
the voice; gestures must reinforce it and 
be suited to the matters at hand; they 
should not be broad, nor like those of 
an actor; they should be dignified and 
restrained. 

In order that you may achieve excel- 
lence in all these things with grace, 
charm, and discrimination, you will pay 
the price, and a very necessary one, of 
listening to others and having others 
listen to you, including those experts 
who happily excel by example, and who, 
by counselling, shrewdly advise what 
should 
And let them do this more dis- 
cerningly than either the ivory throat of 
a Gracchus, or the imitation of a Demos- 
thenes, 


you should do and what you 


avoid, 


could and 


model your gestures. Then, at last, you 


Shape your voice 
will be prepared to speak in public 
with complete confidence. Furthermore, 
action based on practice will allay fear, 
anxiety, anger, awkward embarrassment, 
and the other emotions which injure 
and obstruct memory and freer gesture. 

I have woven the rules of the art to- 
gether with a thread that is somewhat 
slender and not always smooth. Those 
things which I shall have omitted in the 
course of this work may easily be found 
in those very sources which I have indi- 
cated. With these rules, it will not be 
too difficult (for you superior youths) 
to develop the latent ability of your for- 
tunate talent, nor will it be too hard to 
acquire by practice the appearance and 
The 
blossoms of your natural ability (blos- 


eloquent ease of good speaking. 


soms produced by the earth of Nature, 
strengthened by. the sun of the Art, and 
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brought forth by the rain of Practice) 
will develop into the fruit of eloquence 
and prudence. Let that fond parent, 
Nature, nourish with her kindly power 
these fruits, the seeds of which she has 
spread; let the eternal Sun of justice 
and wisdom shed its rays upon them 
and give them life; and may the vener- 
able West Wind mix his favors with the 
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breezes and add his rains; let these 
things so happen that these fruits, as 
they grow from day to day to maturity 
in your hearts, may carry you along to 
the very pinnacle of achievement, may 
bear you to the apex of the most exalted 
honor; all for the advantage of the State, 
the glory of the Divine Name, and your 
eternal salvation. 





GRADUATE THESES—AN INDEX OF GRADUATE WORK 
IN SPEECH—XVII* 
FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


SECTION I 


This report on graduate degrees in 
speech conferred by American universi- 
ties reveals that 84 colleges have now 
granted graduate degrees in this area. Of 
this number, 21 institutions have grant- 
ed the doctorate degree. Graduate de- 


grees in speech were granted by 75 of 


7 
these institutions during 7949, 17 grant- 


ing the doctorate in speech. A total of 944 
degrees is reported; 870 of these degrees 
were 1949 degrees. There were 818 mas- 
ter’s, and 52 doctorates during the year. 
Most of the 74 additional degrees in- 
cluded in the total were reported by 
institutions which had not previously 
been included in this list. 

Thesis titles are reported for 636 de- 
This 


torates and 584 master’s. 


grees. number includes 52 doc- 


There were 
308 master’s degrees reported by institu- 
tions which do not require a_ thesis. 
Most of these degrees (297) were confer- 
red during 1979. 

Twenty-three institutions are reported 
in this series for the first time. They are: 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Bob Jones 
University, Boston University, Brigham 
Young University, University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Columbia College (Chicago), Emer- 
son College, Florida State University, 
Hardin Simmons University, University 


*The author wishes to express his appreciation 
to the many who have cooperated in supplying 
the data which make possible these reports. 


of Houston, University of Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Miami, University of North 
Carolina, University of Oregon, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Smith College, Tem- 
ple University, Texas State College for 
Women, University of Virginia, Wash- 
ington Theological Seminary, West Vir- 
ginia University, and Whittier College. 
The University of Missouri granted its 
first doctorate in 


speech during the 


vear. 

Table I indicates the number of de- 
grees which have been granted by the 
The 


master’s degrees with and without re- 


various institutions. number of 
quirement of thesis are listed in separate 
columns. 7,147 


degrees have been reported since this 


The totals indicate that 


series of articles began. There are 530 
doctorates and 6,617 master’s. 

Section II lists the names of students 
who have submitted theses in fulfillment 
of requirements for degrees, and the 
titles of their theses. The names are ar- 
ranged alphabetically under the names 
of institutions, the specific type of degree 
granted, and the year in which the de- 
gree was granted. 

Section III provides an index of the 
subject matter of the thesis as suggested 
by title. The index classifies the subject 
matter in seven areas of the field, with 
Many 


theses are classified in more than one 


many subclassifications in each. 


area. Doctorate thesis numbers are fol- 
lowed by an asterisk in Section II, and 


in the index. 
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TABLE I 


INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREES GRANTED AND ACCUMULATED TOTALS* 








Akron, University of ........ 

Alabama, University of ...... 

The Art Institute of Chicago. . 

Baylor University 

Bob Jones University 

Boston University ak alcatel 

Bowling Green State Univ. 

Brigham Young University 

Brooklyn College 

California at Los Angeles, 
University of 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology. 

Catholic University 

Colorado, University of a 

Colorado State Coll. of Educ... 

Columbia College, Chicago 

Columbia University, T. C. 

Cornell University 

Denver University 

Emerson College 

Florida, University of 

Florida State University 

George Washington Univ. 

Grinnell College 

Hardin Simmons University 

Hawaii, University of .. 

Houston, University of 

Illinois, University of 

Indiana State Teachers Coll., 
Terre Haute 

Indiana University 

Iowa, State. University of 

Kansas, University of 

Kansas State College 

Kent State University 

Louisiana State University 

Maine, University of 

Marquette University 

Miami, University of 

Miami University 

Michigan, University of 

Michigan State College 

Mills College 


Minnesota, University of ..... 


Missouri, University of 
Nebraska, University of 
New Mexico State College 
New York University 


North Carolina, University of 


Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University ee 
Ohio Wesleyan U niversity 
Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma A. and M. 
Oregon, University of 
Pacific, College of the 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Purdue University 
Redlands, University of 
Smith College 


Thesis 
2 
(5 26 
(6) 6 
(5) 17 
(3) 6 
(4) 5 
(4) 7 
(2) 2 
21 
(7) 7 
(6) 24 
($3) 33 
(2) 7 
(1) 14 
5 
(4) 158 
(42) 179 
4 

(7) 11 
(1) 1 
1 
(2) 2 
(4) 10 
(3) 33 
5 
(5) 27 
(33) 625 
(5 5 
(1) 4 
(5 8 
(15 132 
1 
(3) 43 
(2) 2 
(4) 8 
(35 200 
(7 2 
(7) 68 
(9) 38 
(5 12 
8 

1 
(6) 6 
(4) 269 
(23) 93 
(4) 24 
(1) 32 
(6) 47 
1 
(3) 3 
(4) 22 
(1) 19 
(4) 4 
(1) 13 
(5) 16 
(4) 18 


MASTER’S DEGREES 
With 


Without _ 
Thesis 

1 

(2) 7 
(9) 9 
(58) 1040 
(4) 18 
(5) 15 
(3) 3 
(13) 14 
503 

(1) 2 
(7) 24 
(1) 2 
1 

(25) 25 
(104) 587 
(5) 9 
(4) 13 
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26 


856 
93 


Doctorate 
Degrees 
1 
(2) 44 
(4) 57 
(3) 8 
(6) 98 
(5) 24 
40 
(2) 11 
(2) 2 
(1) 8 
(12) 72 
(2) 11 
(1) 2 
(1) 2 


Total 
2 
28 


Io 


— wT OST I 


no 


9 
1089 


g28 
104 
24 
32 
47 


22 
30 
28 
16 
i8 











*Numbers in parentheses are for 1949 degrees. 
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TABLE I—Continued 




















South Dakota University (6) 23 23 2° 

Southern California Univ. (15) 181 (12) 381 562 (1) 32 594 

Stanford University (23) 71 71 (1) 4 75; 

Syracuse University (9) 35 2 37 2 39 

Temple University (1) 1 1 1 

Tennessee, University of (3) 4 4 4 

Texas, University of (3) 17 17 17 

Texas Christian University (1) 3 3 3 

Texas State Coll. for Women (5) 20 20 20 

Utah, University of (5 38 38 (1) 2 40 

Utah State Agric. College (1) { 4 4 

Virginia, University of (1) 1 1 1 

Washington, State College of (5) 18 18 18 

Washington, University of (it) 118 118 118 

Washington Theol. Seminary (1) 1 1 1 

Washington University , (1) 3 3 3 

Wayne University (4) 61 (3) 43 104 104 

West Texas State College (2) 6 6 6 

West Virginia University (3) 3 3 3 

Western Reserve University 1 (36) 232 233 (1) 5 238 

Whittier College (5) 5 5 5 

Wichita, University of 12 12 12 

Wisconsin, University of (43) 387 (5 41 428 (7) 9! 519 

Yale University (30) 87 172 259 14 273 
Totals (521) 3471 (297) 3146 6617 (52) 530 7147 

SECTION II 3375. Yell, Joseph Eugene,Twelfth Night by 

TITLES William Shakespeare. Production thesis. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 3376. Zernecke, James A., Hedda Gabler by 
1949 Henrik Ibsen. Production thesis. 

M.A. Theses 

3366. Cousins, Helen, A Comparative Study of Reveen Unermmeery 
Two Cases of Aphasia. 1949 

3367. Gregory, Paula G., The Tuscaloosa Hear- “—'._ ale 
ing Survey: Grades Seven through ; : R es 
Testes 3377. Lochridge, Irene, A Study of Creativity- 

3368. Howell, Margaret Ann, Critical Opinions methods o Developing me Comme 4 

. oy ae titude in the Individual and the Group 
of Four of Margaret Webster’s Produc- ' h Leis Ti activiti 
tions: Richard II, Hamlet, Othello, and carougn scuure BE ACHIVERIES. 
The Tempest. 3378. McClintock, Fay M., A Study of the 

3369. Parker, Gloria T., The Tuscaloosa Hear- Medea Legend with Special References 
ing Survey: Grades Four through Six. to Jeffers’ Medea. 

3370. Richeson, Emily N., An Experimental 3379. Ratliff, Jerry, Dramatic Adaptation and 
Study of the Visual and Aural Percep- Production Analysis of Treasure Island. 
tion of Selected Modern Poetry. 3380. Rogers, Dorothy Short, A Survey of 

Speech Defectives and Speech Defects in 
THe Art INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO the White Public Elementary Schools of 
1949 Marshall, Texas. 

M.F.A. Theses 3381. Welch, Lynn, A Study of the Creative 

3371. Carner, Margaret Davies, The Silver Cord Urge as a Native Born Instinct. 
by Sidney Howard. Production thesis. , 

3372. League, Robin M., Midsummer Night's 
Dream by William Shakespeare. Produc- Bos JONES UNIVERSITY 
tion thesis. 1945 

3373- Warg, Bernice Rea, Dear Brutus by J. M. M.A. Theses 
Barrie. Production thesis. 3382. Parris, Winifred Biackhall, Interpreta- 

3374. Warren, Edward Alyn, Glass Menagerie tion, Monodrama The Rampant Victor- 


by Tennessee Williams. Production thesis. 


ian—Life of Florence Nightingale. 
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1947 
3383. Parker, Marjorie, Dramatic Production 
The Gentle Bride 
Bible. 





about Ruth, from the 


1948 
3384. Ciliberto, Margaret Blackhall, Interpre- 
tation, Monodrama The Orchid, concern- 
ing the Famous Empress of China. 


1949 

3385. Britt, Betty, Interpretation, Monodrama, 
The Witch Web, about Salem Witchcraft. 

3386. Dally, Mary Clarissa, Play Esther, from 
the Bible. 

3387. Nelson, LaVerne, Dramatic Production, 
Choral Speaking Play, The Song of De- 
liverance, from the Bible. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.S. Theses 

3388. Dimond, Sidney A., A Compilation of 
the Number of College Radio Workshops 
in the United States, Their Location, 
Facilities, Organization, Equipment, and 
Type of Instruction. 

3389. Howe, F. Virginia, An Inquiry into the 
Present Status of Television and the 
Principles of Production Which Seem to 
Be Evolving. 

3390. Rowe, Stanley R., An Analysis of the 
Structure and Quality of the Daily Serial 
Radio Program, More Commonly Known 
as the “Soap Opera.” 


1947 
M.Ed. Thesis 
3391. Quimby, C. Paul, Jr., A Survey of Speech 
Education in Secondary Schools of Massa- 
chusetts. 
1949 
3392. Smith, Barbara M., The Development of 
an Inquiry Form to Be Used in a Survey 
of the Speech and Hearing Handicapped 
in New England. 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A. Thesis 

3393. Freeman, Sidney, The Purple Phoenix: An 
Original Three-Act Play. 

M.S. Theses 

3394. Granger, Wilma, A Survey of the Speech 
of Volunteer and Non-Volunteer Asso- 
ciates in Lamson Brothers Company in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

3395. Greiner, Alice, Cerebral Palsy: A Review 
of the Literature According to Interest 
Groups with Annotated Bibliographies. 


3396. Oyer, Herbert, A Survey of the Speech 
of Two Hundred Ninety-Two ‘Teachers 
in a County System. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

3397. Crane, Joseph W., A Survey of Speech 
Curriculum, the Speech Teacher's Prep- 
aration, and the Present Speech Teacher's 
Load in the Secondary Schools in the 
State of Utah for 1947-48. 

3398. Kest, John Robert, The Golden Era of 
Dutch Drama. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
3399. Essman, Philip, Comparative Study of 
Presentation in the Media of Radio, Mo- 
tion Picture and Television. 
3400. Glenn, Stanley, Thesis 
Daughters of Atreus. 
3401. Patton, Ross, Production of Film on Pro- 
gressive Educational Techniques. 
3402. Ragotzy, Jack, Production Thesis on Own 
Play: Country Mile. 

3403. Rejlek, Frank, The Use of Film in Science. 
3404. Shepard, Grant, Production of Film: 
Nuts and Bolts and Propaganda. 

M.S. Thesis 

3405. Huntley, Stirling, Preferences of Theater 
Audiences with Regard to Background 
Color. 


Production: 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1948 

M.F.A. Theses 

3406. Buchman, Irving, Direction and Produc- 
tion of Faust, Goethe. 

3407. Challener, Robert, Direction and _ Pro- 
duction of Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
Moliére. 


3408. Clark, Robert, Direction and Production 
of The Father, Strindberg. 

3409. Kerns, Ralph, Direction and Production 
of The Tragedy of Jane Shore. 

3410. Leech, William, Direction and Produc. 
tion of Mistress of the Inn, Sheridan. 

3411. Young, John W., Direction and Produc- 
tion of The Ghosts, Ibsen. 


1949 
3412. Boyd, Samuel, Direction and Complete 
Production of The Playboy of the West- 
ern World, J. M. Synge. 


















































3413- 


3414- 


3415- 


3416. 


M.A. 
3418. 


3420. 


we 
_ 
no 


3422. 


3423- 


3424- 


3425- 


3426. 


3427- 


3428. 


3429. 


3430. 


Dreier, John T., Direction and Complete 


Production of The Arbitration by Me- 


nander. 
Graves, Russell, Original Scripts. 


Knaack, Louis, Designing of Costumes 
for She Stoops to Conquer, Major Pro- 
duction, and designing of Sets for The 


Cherry Orchard, Major Production. 
Pollock, Bert, Original Script, Across Big 
Mountain Used as Major Production. 


Weinstein, Henry, Direction and Com- 


plete Production of Medea. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Theses 
Ball, Rev. Chester, The Importance of 
Public Speaking in the Life of a Priest. 
Connor, Joan, An Investigation of the 
Artistic Effect of Social 
Certain Modern Comedies. 
Mother Bernard, 


Significance in 


of 
in 


A Study 
Habits among Students 


Donovan, 
the Speech 
Ursuline Academy and a Suggested Pro- 
gram for Improvement. 

Eckenrode, Sister Miriam, A Critical In- 
vestigation of the of Aristo- 
phanic Form and Technique in Con- 
temporary Musical Comedy. 


Survival 


Egan, Jacqueline, A Suggested Guide to 
Summer Theatre Organization Based on 
the Experience of the Lenawee Players 
in Adrian, Michigan, 1948. 

Engers, Kathleen, The Study of 
Theories of Acting as Proposed by Mod- 


the 


ern Actors and Actresses. 

Goldsborough, Nancy, The Use of Chil- 
dren as Characters in Stuart Drama. 
Gudgeon, Sister Marie Majella, An 
Evaluation of the Plays Produced by the 
Group Theatre in the Light of Father 
Speckbaugh’s Canons of Criticism. 
Heiman, Rev. Lawrence, An 
Four Plays of Urban Nagle, O.P., in the 
Light of Father Speckbaugh’s Canons of 


Analysis of 


Criticism. 

Hobrecht, Father Hilary, St. Francis of 
Assisi, the Model of Franciscan Preachers. 
Huhn, Florence, An Analysis of the The- 
ories of T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden on 
Poetic Drama. 

Kinsey, Teddy Marie, A Structural Analy- 
sis of Lord Dunsany’s Plays. 

Malone, Rev. Henry, The Radio-Preach- 
ing Art of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Fulton John Sheen. 
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3431- 


3432- 


3433- 


3434- 


3435- 


3439. 


3437- 


3438. 


3439- 


M.F.A. 


3449. 


3441. 


3442- 


3443- 


3444- 


3445- 


Mendez, Manuel, A Translation of Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca’s La Casa de Bernal- 
da Alba. 
Moeslein, An Examination of 


Certain Disputed Concepts in Aristotle's 


Elizabeth, 


Definition of Tragedy as Contained in 
The Poetics. 

O'Connor, Dan, A Study of the Tech- 
niques Involved Production of 
Television Shows with Special Emphasis 


in the 
on the Choice and Preparation of Scripts 
for Televised Plays. 
O'Malley, Maureen, A 
the Play Le Coeur des Autres, by Gabriel 
Marcel. 

Parmenter, Lovina, The Structure of Pir- 


Translation of 


andello’s Plays. 

Rogers, Charles, A Preliminary Analysis 
of the Dramatic Techniques and Philo- 
sophical Attitudes of Mr. Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Based on Four Plays. 

Schwer, Rose Mary, An Edition of La 
Rencontre Entre Saint Benoit et Sainte 
Scholastique Translated and Edited. 
Shipprett, Sister Crescentia, A Transla- 
tion and Adaptation for Modern Pro- 
duction of Philippe de Mazieres’ Dra- 
matic Observance for the Feast of the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Smith, Barbara, A Critical Analysis of 
Speech and Drama Program Difficulties 
of a School in a Bilingual Community. 


Theses 

Bolger, William, An Original Three-Act 
Play. 
Crutchfield, Dorothy, A Production Study 
and Prompt Text of Thank You, Just 
Looking by Walter Kerr. 

Daly, Edith C., Production Study and 
Text of W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged as Pre- 
sented at Catholic University. 
Production Text of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear as Presented at 
Catholic Together with a 
Study of the Production History of the 
Play. 
Guyon, Rev. Guy E., Production Study 
and Text of The Barber of Seville, by 
Beaumarchais. 


Ewing, Donald, 


University, 


Hunter, Margery, Production Study and 
Text of Love’s Labour’s Lost as Produced 
at the College of New Rochelle. 
Mooney, Elizabeth, Production Study and 
Text of Leo Brady’s Grandstand Play. 
O'Connell, Quinn, Production Study and 
Text of All Gaul Is Divided. 
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3448. Pugliese, Rudolph, A Production and 
Production Book of The 
Marriage at the Alexandria Little Thea- 
tre. 


Clandestine 


3449. Trenkle, Thomas, Production Study and 
Text of Walter Kerr’s Original Musicale 
Alley Moon. 

3450. Wandmacher, Herman, Production Study 
and Text of Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
3451. Moe, Dorothy Harder, The Contribution 
to the Midwestern Community of the 
Speech and Drama Department of the 
Junior High School. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
3452. Dillon, Frank Taylor, Jr., Richard Mans- 
field’s Theory and Practice of Acting. 
3453. Yohe, Rhetorical 
Analysis of the Speeches of Ralph W. 
Sockman 


Gladys Parsons, A 


Given on the 1947-1948 Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit Program. 
COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS 


1949 


COLUMBIA 


Ph.D. Theses 

3454. *Davis, Blanche, A Critical Appraisal of 
American Drama, 1787-1900, through a 
Consideration of the Hero. 
Helen, \ 


Analysis of Digital Tremor in Seventy- 


3455. *Gunderson, Quantitative 
Five Male Stutterers. 


UNIVERSITY 
1949 


CoRNELI 


M.A. Theses 

3456. Lithgow, Arthur Washington, The Play- 
wright and the Modern Theatre. 

3457. Marsh, Louis Verdun, An Essay on the 
Mise en Scéne. A Translation of Emile 
Cc. V. 
Scéne; Lettre a M. Francisque Sarcey. 

3458. Rodewald, Elizabeth, The Development 
of the Director in America. 


Perrin’s Etude sur la Mise en 


3459. Sepersky, Janet Doris, Psychogenic Speech 
Disorders and Their Personality Concomi- 


tants. 


Ph.D. Theses 
3460. *North, Joseph Henry, The Early Devel- 

opment of the Motion Picture, 1887-1909. 
3461. *Pettit, Paul 


Bruce, The Important 





GRADUATE THESES 


3462. 


3463. 


M.A. 
3464. 


3466. 


3467. 


3468. 


3.469. 


3 470. 


347!- 


3473- 


3474- 


3475- 


3476. 


3479- 





American Dramatic Types to 


1900: A 
Study of the Yankee, Negro, Indian and 
Frontiersman. 


*Philbrick, Norman Douglas, Democracy 
and Social Comedy in America from 1800 
to 1833. 

*Woodruff, John Rowland, The Theatri- 
cal Venture in Boston. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
1949 


Theses 


Brown, Leila N., Where the Buffalo 
Roamed: A Historical Pageant of Logan 
County, Colorado. 

Brown, Ronald, Kjell Abell’s The Melody 
That Was Lost: A Project in Translation, 
Adaptation, and Production. 

Browne, Ruth M., A Syllabus Outlining 
a High School Speech Course in Which 
Social Integration Is Stressed. 

Catley, Julia S., A 

Course as a Means of 
Schools for the Blind. 


Cogswell, Theodore N., 


Communication 
Adjustment in 


Student Process- 
ing in the Basic Communication Labora- 
tories: An Experiment in Central Con- 
trol. 

A Handbook for the 
Teaching of Puppets and Marionettes. 
Davis, George L., A Source Book for 
Teachers of Dramatic Activities. 


Conner, Bessie T., 


Davis, Patricia B., An Investigation of 
the Suggestion of Age through Voice in 
Interpretative Reading. 

Evans, Celestine, Forum Techniques as 
Aids to Classroom Use of Documentary 
Films. 

Forbes, Florence, Metamorphis: An Ex- 
perimental Play. 

Fyler, Herbert N., Wig Making and Cos- 
tume Construction. 

Gern, Jesse W., The College Theatre and 
Its Community Relations. 

Graham, Albert Bruce, Integrating The- 
ories of Primary Stuttering and an Origi- 
nal Scenario for Parent-Teacher Guid- 
ance. 

Edmund R., 
Nineteenth 
bral Palsy. 


Gress, A History of the 


Century Theories of Cere- 
Gunnison, John S., An Investigation of 
the Origin and Growth of Negro Min- 
strelsy in the United States. 

Harrison, John W., The Brothers’ Prog- 
eny: A Comparative Study of Drama. 












































3480. 


3481. 


3482. 


3483. 


3484. 


3485. 


3486. 


3487. 


3488. 


3489. 


3190. 


549!- 


3492. 


3493- 


$494- 


3495- 


3499. 


3497- 


3498. 


3499- 


3500. 


Hempel, Martha, An _ Experiment in 
Group Discussion as a Method of Mental 
Hygiene Education. 

Hoehle, Priscilla B., A Study of Six Den- 
ver Agencies Working in 
Inter-group Relations. 
Huth, Helen V., The Effect of a Delib- 
erative 


the Area of 


Interviewing Technique on a 
Public Opinion Survey. 

Isaacson, Carl L., The Investigation of 
the Status of Radio Discussion Programs 
in Small Market 
Western States. 


Stations in ‘Twelve 
Jaeger, Mary M., An Experimental Study 
of the Speech Discrimination Ability of 
Individuals with a Monaural High Fre- 
quency Hearing Loss. 

Keyes, Dolores Anne, A Study of Inter- 


viewer Effect and Interviewer Compe- 
tence. 

Klein, Esther, The Organization of a 
Children’s Theatre for Omaha, Nebraska. 
Knoop, Gerhard, Kjell Abell’s The 
Melody That Was Lost: A Project in 


Translation, Adaptation, and Production. 
Laird, Melba, 
Discussion as a 


An Experiment in Group 
Method of Mental Hy- 
giene Education. 

Larson, Mark, Representative Nineteenth 
Century German Stuttering Therapies. 
Lentz, Anne, A Survey of Drama in the 
High Schools of Colorado. 

Logsdon, Joseph T., A Study of the Ad- 
ministrative Aspects of the Basic Com- 
munication Laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


McCollum, Donald H., A Study of Radio 


Listener News Interests and Newscast 
Criticism. 
McGrew, Mavis A., Raggedy Ann and 


Andy: A Lyrical Drama for Children. 
Mahar, Ethel, Joan of Arc: A Children’s 
Play in Three Scenes. 
Harold, 
Appropriate Human Adjustive Activity. 
Morrison-Wienandt, Cecile, A Survey of 
Casting Factors in 
Productions. 

Oost, Mary H., Costumes for the Masque. 


Molenkamp, Foundations of 


Tributary ‘Theatre 


Pandya, Chandrika M., Padmini, the Fair 
Queen of Chitor: An Original Play for 
High School Children. 

Patterson, Perry, And Then the Night, 
an Original Experimental Melodrama. 
Patton, Robert H., The 
tiveness of Modes 
Delivery on Recall. 


Relative Effec- 


Two of Radio News 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


$501. 


3502. 


3593- 


3504- 


$505- 


Ph.D. 


3506. 


3 5 7 ° 


D.Ed. 


3508. 


M.A. 


3509- 


3510. 


o- 
35! 1. 


$513- 


3514- 


3515- 


3516. 


3517- 


Pound, David, A Series of Experimental 
Radio Programs Based on Art History. 
Shanks, James C., A Study of Grades and 
Princeton Test Scores of Foreign Students 
at the University of Denver. 

Westover, Harriet, A Teaching Syllabus 
for Costume Construction. 

Wood, William N., 
Play in Arena Style. 
Zohn, Hershel, A Survey of the Yiddish 
Theatre. 


Staging the Period 


Theses 
*Mickel, Jere C., 
niques of Comedy. 


A Study in the Tech- 


*Murphy, Delphine F., Drama in the 
Church Community: A _ Training Pro- 
gram in Religious Education. 

Thesis 

*Rau, Gilbert, A Report of a Group Self- 
study Program with Hard of Hearing 
Adults. 

EMERSON COLLEGE 
1947 
Theses 
Hamilton, Ruth Greenwood, Oral Inter- 


pretation of Literature in the Elementary 
Schools. 

Perry, Catherine C., Personality Develop 
ment of the Deaf through Speech and 
Language. 

Spink, William  B., 
School Drama. 


Improving High 


1948 
Unger, Dorothea Sousa, A Practical Guide 


for the Treatment of Stuttering. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
1949 
Theses 
Bagley, Russell Elmer, An _ Historical 


Entertainment in 
1882-1892. 


Study of Theatrical 
Pensacola, Florida, 
Lahaie, Ralph V., 
fluencing the Hearing Aid Industry. 
McBride, Sara Activities at 
the University of Florida, 1905-1932; with 
Special Attention to Literary Societies. 
Nelson, Donald W., A Study of the Sena- 
torial Speaking of Robert Y. Hayne. 
Reddick, Glenn E., A Study of the Fare- 
well Speeches of the Southern Senators 
at the Time of Secession. 

Reed, Charles E., Jr., An Historical Study 
of Professional 


Selected Factors In- 


Ann, Forensic 


Dramatic Entertainment 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, 1889-1899. 
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3519. 


M.A. 


3521. 


$522. 


M.A. 


3523- 


$525- 


3526. 


M.A. 


3527- 


3528. 


$529- 


M.A. 
3530. 


Strawn, Charlene, The Teaching of 
Spoken English as a Foreign Language 


to Latin American Students. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Thesis 
Trawick, Lillian L., An Analysis of the 
Literature on Stage Fright. 


HARDIN SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Theses 
Grimes, Edith, Ensemble Acting in Rus- 
sia and America—A Comparative Study. 
Shaw, William 
Stage Design. 


Harlan, Painting and 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

1949 
Theses 
Breneman, Lucille Nix, A History of the 
Theatre in Honolulu during the Second 
World War (1941-1946). 
Fujimoto, Sumie, A History of the Speech 
Training Program of the University of 
Hawaii to 1948. 
Lewis, Helen Marion, A Study of the 
Speech Attitudes of the University of 
Hawaii Freshmen. 
Olsen, Mary Joan, A Study of the Effects 
of a Directed Listening Program on the 
Ability of Certain University of Hawaii 
Students to Differentiate between Select- 
ed Speech Sounds. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

1949 
Theses 
Hill, Dietrich, Arno, Meeting the Charge 
of Communism: Study of the Speech 
Given by Paul H. Douglas September 22, 
1948, at Urbana, Illinois. 
Homrighous, Mary Elizabeth, A History 
of Non-Professional Theatrical Produc- 
tion at the University of Illinois from Its 
Beginning to 1923. 
Robinson, Marvin William, The Artistic 
and Educational Problems in the Produc- 
tion of Dance Drama at the University. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Theses 
Cavender, Betty Jane, The Construction 
and Investigation of a Test of Lip Read- 











GRADUATE THESES 


$53!- 


3533- 


3534- 


M.A. 
3535- 


3537- 


3538. 


3539- 


$540. 


554!- 


$542- 


3543- 


3544- 


3545- 


3546. 


187 


ing Ability and a Study of Factors As- 
sumed to Affect the Results. 

Huff, Naoma McCarley, An Investigation 
of the Results of Sound Effects upon the 
Reading of Emotional Poetry. 

Lundeen, Dale J., Diadochocinesis Re- 
lated to the Focal Articulation Points of 
Various Speech Sounds. 

Parker, Charles M., A Study in Costume 
for Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juilet. 

Van Vulpen, Eloise, A Study of the Ar- 
ticulation Deviations in the American 
English of Tour Language Groups. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
1949 

Theses 
Bains, Jean, Production Designs and Di- 
rector’s Study for Pinero’s The Thunder- 
bolt. 
Baker, Merrill Townsend, The Argu- 
mentative Techniques in Robert H. Jack- 
son’s Address to the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal. 
Balcer, Charles Lewis, A Rhetorical An- 
alysis of the Major Speeches of Harold 
Edward Stassen in the 1938 Campaign 
for the Governorship of Minnesota. 
Becker, Sam Leo, A Study of the Utiliza- 
tion, in the Elementary Schools of John- 
son County, of WSUI-KSUI’s_ 1948-49 
Listen and Learn Series of Radio Broad- 
casts. 
Cherhavy, Irene Elinor, An Evaluation 
of the Iowa Speech Clinic Stutterer’s 
Speech Situation Rating Sheet. 
Cohen, Edwin, An Investigation of Adap- 
tation in Relation to Word Weights. 
Cohen, Herman, A Survey of the Broad- 
casting by Local Radio Stations of the 
Speeches of President Harry Truman on 
the Western Swing of the 1948 Presi- 
dential Campaign. 
Collier, Gaylan Jane, A Study of Stage 
Pronunciation. 
Cotten, Frances, A Statistical Study of 
Certain Factors Related to Cerebral 
Palsy Speech. 
Free, Arvella Embry, Interchangeable 
Costumes Designed for Use in Shake- 
spearean Comedies. 
Gaupp, Mary Louise, Costume Designs 
for a Production of Victoria Regina, by 
Lawrence Houseman. 
Goodrich, George Delos, Director’s Study 
and Prompt Book for John M. Synge’s 
The Well of the Saints. 





3559- 


3556. 


3560. 


3561. 


3562. 


3563. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Heires, Monica Julich, Of the Earth. 
Herbstruth, Grant M., ‘An 
the Plays of Paul Green. 

Hinds, Dorothy Mae, An 
into 


Analysis of 


Investigation 
the Effectiveness of Criticism of 
Speech Delivery When Given before, dur- 
and after Performance. 

Lamb, John Hall, An_ Analysis of 
the Aristotelian Concept of Ethical Proof 
in Representative Contemporary Speech 
Literature. 

Lee, Henry Glenn, A Producing Direc- 
tor’s Study Designs and Prompt Book for 
The Rose of the Rancho by David Belasco 
and Richard Walton Tully. 

Linn, Edmund Holt, A Rhetorical An- 
alysis of the Methods of Proof in Repre- 
sentative Sermons of the Reverend Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

McBirnie, Robert Sheldon, A Descriptive 
Study of the Religious Programs of Seven 
Representative Iowa Radio Stations dur- 
ing a Selected Week in 1949. 

Parkerson, James Woodrow, The Place 
of Logical Reasoning in Representdtive 
Works of Argumentation, Debate, and 
Discussion, of the High Schoo! Level. 
Peterson, An_ Analysis 
and Evaluation of Selected Speeches by 
William Cullen Bryant. 

Pope, Curtis L., A Survey and Evaluation 
of Current Theories of Writing for the 
Eye and for the Ear. 


Owen Maurice, 


Russell, Donna Mae, A Manual for Pre- 
operative Speech Training for Cleft Palate 
Cases. 

Thurman, Wayne Laverne, An Experi- 


mental Investigation of Certain Vocal 
Frequency-Intensity Relationships Con- 
cerning Natural Pitch Level. 

Travis, Dean Frank, A Summary and 


the 
Interest to 


of Recent Research in 


Verbal-Logical 


Evaluation 
Processes of 
Speech Teachers. 

Tyson, James Douglas, An Analysis of 
the Criteria for Word-Choice in Selected 
American Works on Argumentative Speak- 
ing. 

Weiser, John Conrad, A Survey of the 
Broadcasts of the Local Speeches of Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey during 
Western Campaign Swing—1948. 
Weissberg, Albert O., The Utilization of 
Audio-visual Techniques in Speech Pa- 
thology. 

Willis, Jean Hardie, Variability of Air 
Conduction Acuity 


the 


Measurements on 


Normal Ears Utilizing Pulse Tone Audi- 
ometry. 


M.F.A. Theses 


3564. 


3565. 


3566. 


3567. 


Ph.D. 
3568. 


3569. 


3579- 


3572- 


3573- 


Gaupp, Charles John, Jr., A Project in 
Setting and Costume Design for a Pro- 
duction 
Juilet. 


of Shakespeare’s, Romeo and 
Hayes, Harold Lee, A Method for a Study 
of Audience Responses in the Theatre. 
Hill, Raymond Scott, A History of the 
Princess Theatre of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pauley, John Francis, Two plays. 


Theses 

*Alogdelis, Joanna, A Critical Evaluation 
of Selected Educational Speeches of Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. 

*Barton, Fred Modes of De- 
livery in American Homiletic Theory in 


Jackson, 


the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
An 
and Evaluation of Populist Political Cam- 
paign Making in 
1894. 


*Ecroyd, Donald Howarth, Analysis 


Speech Kansas _ 1890- 
*Hanley, Theodore Dean, An Analysis of 
Vocal Frequency and Duration Character- 
istics of Selected Samples of Speech from 
General American, Eastern American and 
Southern American Dialect Regions. 


*Pawley, Thomas Desire, Jr., Experi- 
mental Productions of a Group of Orig- 
inal Plays. 

*Phifer, Lyndon Gregg, The Last Stand 
A Rhe- 
torical Study of Andrew Johnson's Swing 


1866. 


of Presidential Reconstruction: 


Around the Circle in 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
1949 


. Theses 


McDonnell, Alice, 
Night Must Fall. 


The Production of 


Raines, Sam E., An Analysis of Speech 
Training for Adults in Business and In- 


dustry of Kansas City, Missouri, 1948- 
1949. 
Roberts, Orville, The Addresses of Ac- 


ceptance of Eight Presidential Nominees: 
A Study of Content and Language. 

Richard L., A Study of 
Disturbance in Relation to 


Schiefelbusch, 
Emotional 
Speech Development. 

Sparling, Ivan H., Jr., The Production 
of Thy Kingdom Come, an Original Play. 
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MS. 


3579- 


M.A. 


3580. 


3531. 


3554. 


3555. 


3559. 


3590. 


3593- 


3594- 





GRADUATE THESES 184 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
1949 
Thesis 
Gough, Gladys Brandt, Student Work- 
book for Oral Interpretation. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Theses 

Beitzel, William <A., The Organizing, 
Problems, and Responsibilities Involved 
in Setting Up a Speech and Hearing 
Clinic in a Community of 150,000 People. 
Gillis, H. 
Some of His Production and Direction 


Russell, Lennox Robinson— 


Problems at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Hittle, Elizabeth J., A Comparison of the 
Deaf with the Hearing Children of Nur- 


. sery School Age. 


Paul, Janet E., A Photographic and Audi- 
tory Study of the Selected Speech Correc- 
tion Procedures for the Classroom Teach- 
er. 

Shanower, Donald T., A Survey of Thea- 
tre Activities in High Schools, Colleges, 
and Little Theatres in the State of Ohio. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Theses 
Caldwell, Alma T., 
Use of Radio in Edueation in the Pri- 


A Proposed Plan for 


mary Schools in Louisiana. 

Campbell, Charles William, Studies in 
the Speech of School Children. 

Dean, Richard Lawrence, An Analysis of 
Senatorial Debate on the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. 

Filis, William W., The Symbolism of 
Intonation: A Historical Survey. 
Ferguson, John Earl, A Study of Imagery 
in Four Fields of Sports Broadcasting. 
Gehring, Mary Louise, The Invention of 
Russell H. Conwell in His Lecture, “Acres 
of Diamonds.” 

Guidry, Angela, The History of the 
Drama League of America. 

Jensen, Ernestine Heard, The Grades of 
Louisiana State University Students En- 
rolled in Speech: A Statistical Study. 
Lathrop, Ruth Helen, A_ History of 
Speech Education at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1860-1928. 

Malone, Mary Elizabeth, Four Influences 
on the English Theatre from 1660 to 


1737- 


3595. Tewell, Fred, A History of Intercollegiate 
Debating in the State Collegiate Institu- 
tions of Louisiana. 

3596. Todd, Hollis Bailey, John A. Broadus’s 
Theory and Practice of Speech Arrange- 
ment. 

3597. Todd, Julia McAmis, A Guide to Cos- 
tuming for New Testament Plays. 

3598. Trepel, Doris L., Transfer of Training in 
Auditory Memory Span Improvement. 

3599. Wiening, Victor, The Characters of Fan- 
tasy as Revealed by One Hundred Plays. 

Ph.D. Theses 

3600. *Abel, James Walden, A Study of the 
Speech of Six Freshmen from Southern 
University (Negro). 

3601.. *Davis, Frank, The Literary Societies of 
Selected State Universities of the Lower 
South. 

3602. *Ellis, Carroll B., The Controversial 
Speaking of Alexander Campbell. 

3603. *Fife, Ilene, The Theatre during the 
Confederacy. 

3604. *Fisher, Hilda Brannon, A Study of the 
Speech of East Feliciana, Louisiana. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

3605. Hartwig, Gilbert J., Modern American 
Scene Designers—A Study. 

3606. Hill, Howard A., An Analysis of the 
Persuasive Techniques Used by President 
Truman in His 1948 Campaign Oratory. 

3607. Kramer, Sister Mary Angelita, A Des- 
cription and Comparison of the Back- 
grounds, Working Methods, and_ In- 

fluences of Constantin Stanislavsky and 

Max Reinhardt. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
1949 
M.A. Theses 
3608. Birchansky, Murray, A Thesis Production 
of Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine. 
3609. Rickert, Robert, A Study in the Organi- 
zation of a Community Theater. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.A. Theses 

3610. Hailey, Robert Carter, George S. Kauf- 
man, Playwright and Satirist. 

3611. Houser, Johanne, A Study of the Cur- 
riculum in Radio of Those Schools Offer- 
ing a Major in That Area. 































3612. Kern, Ronald Chester, A Study of Sir 
Henry Irving as Actor-Manager with 
Special Reference to His Shakespearean 
Productions. 

3613. Reed, Corinne Miriam, A Study of Radio 
Stations for Employment Purposes. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
1949 

M. A. Theses 

3614. Baker, Eugene Keith, Problems in Choos- 
ing a Play for High School Dramatic 
Presentation. 

3615. Baker, Ruth Romaine, Comparison of 
the Rhythm of Diaodochokinetic Move- 
ment of the Lips, Tongue, and Palate of 
Nine, Ten, and Eleven Year Old Public 
School Children. 

3616. Banzet, Lois Elaine, A Comparative Study 
of the Characterization and Acting of 
Joan of Arc in Three Plays: Schiller, 
Shaw and Anderson. 

3617. Boland, John Louis, Jr., An _ Investiga- 
tion of Certain Birth Factors as They Re- 
late to Stuttering. 

3618. Boland, Lillian Canon, A_ Vocational 
Study of a Group of World War II Vet- 
erans with Aphasia. 

3619. Davert, Elizabeth Taylor, A  Sociability 
Test for People with Speech Disorders. 

3620. Drummond, James Worner, A Contrast 
in the Acting Techniques of Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Eleanora Duse. 

3621. Duncan, William Walter, A Study of the 
Clergyman, Ralph W. Sockman, as a 
Radio Speaker. 

3622. Eastman, Norwood Dean, A Study of the 
Speaking Style of Harold E. Stassen. 

















3623. Fausell, Barbara Helen, A _ Production 
Prompt Book for an Original Translation 
and Adaptation of Hermann Bahr’s Play 
—Das Konzert. 

3624. Hathaway, Stephen C., A Critical .Ex- 
amination and Evaluation of Workbooks 
in Public Speaking from 1930 to 1948. 






































3625. Herald, Mary Clare, A Study of the Per- 
sonality Traits in the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing. 

3626. Hickman, Dorothy Lee, A Study of Stage 
Properties. 
































3627. Hutchinson, Marion, An Evaluation of a 
Literal and a Phonetic Approach to the 
Reteaching of Reading to Adults with 
Aphasia. 

3628. Hutton, Kathleen Gertrude, A Record of 

Teaching Methods Used to Promote Vo- 
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3629. 


3630. 


3631. 
3632. 


3633. 


3634. 


3635. 


3636. 


3637. 


3638. 


3639. 


3640. 


3641. 


3642. 


3643. 


3644. 


3645. 


M.S. 


3646. 





litional Speech in a Group of Five Adults 
with Aphasia. 

Kamp, Luana Josephine, A Study of Max- 
well Anderson's Experiment in Poetic 
Drama. 

Lewis, Miriam Jane Wilson, The Con- 
struction of a Clinical Instrument (1) 
Adaptable to the Collection of Detailed 
Information about the Development of 
Speech and Certain Motor Activities of 
Children, and (2) Suggested Established 
Norms of Such Developmental Data. 
Lynch, James E., WWJ-TV—A History. 
McDuffy, Verla, The Value of Discussion 
in the Conflict Area. 

Morgan, Margaret Elizabeth, Harrison 
Grey Fiske and the Theatrical Syndicate. 
Parker, Don R., A Study of the Extra- 
cranial Pathways Ending in the Intrinisc 
Muscles of the Larynx. 

Rich, Samuel J., An Adaptation for Tele- 
vision of the Inspector-General. 

Robie, Fred Smith, An Analytical Study 
of Senator Vandenberg’s 1945 Interna- 
tionalism Address. 

Sax, Mary TePoorten, A Comparative An- 
alysis of the Acoustic Structure of Vowel 
Sounds Produced with and without Nasal 
Resonance. 

Shafer, Richard Smith, A Survey of Princi- 
pal Productions of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night in London and New York. 

Smoot, Jame Stewart, W. E. B. DuBois: 
Contemporary Disciple of Interracial Un- 
derstanding. 

Stegath, William Bruce, A Comparative 
Study of Amplitude Modulation and Fre- 
quency Modulation Broadcasting Studio 
Technique. 

Tamplin, Robert Stockton, Jr., Musical 
Comedy on Broadway from 1943-1949 
with Changes Occurring during This 
Period. 

Thompson, Robert Edward, A Production 
Prompt Book for Sakuntala by Kalidasa. 
Watson, Aileen Claire, A Study of the 
Basic Needs of the Speech Defective Child 
with Possible Implications to Dramatic 
Activity in the Clinical Training of Such 
Children. 

Wesche, Kathryn Elizabeth, The History 
of Formal Discussion from 1g20 to 1948. 
Winegarden, Neil A., A Rhetorical An- 
alysis of Job’s Speech Style. 

Theses 

Edmondson, Harold S., A Spectrographic 
Investigation of the Acoustic Similarities 
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3647. 


3648. 


M.A. 
3649. 


3650. 


3651. 


3652. 


3653. 


3654. 


3655. 


M.A. 
3656. 


3057. 


3658. 


3659. 


3660. 


and Differences of the Five Front Vowels 
as Spoken by Twenty Male Speech Stu- 
dents. 
Goetsch, Mary Jane, An_ Experimental 
Technique for Describing Some Aspects 
of Behavior in Social Conversation. 
Goodman, Allan Cooper, <A_ Spectro- 
graphic Analysis of the Relationship be- 
tween Fundamental Frequency and the 
Acoustic Spectra of the Vowels “EE” and 
“— 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
1949 

Theses 
Alm, Ross C., A Survey of Regional Radio 
Networks of the United States. 
Briskin, Arthur V., An Analysis of the 
Differences Involved in Writing the One- 
Act Play for Stage, and the Half-hour 
Play for Radio and for Television. 
Brown, Robert E., A Study of the Prob- 
lems Involved in Finding a Location and 
Acquiring a License to Build an Ampli- 
tude Modulation Radio Station. 
Kranish, Carl W., A Study of the Current 
Speech Programs of Eleven Michigan 
Junior Colleges. 
Leutenegger, Ralph R., Concepts of Apha- 
sia: Historical and Contemporary. 
Miller, Melvin H., A Study of the Circuit 
Chautauqua in Representative Michigan 
Communities. 
Spoth, Doris M., An Analysis of Music 
for Radio Dramatic Shows, Including a 
Handbook of Musical 
tions, and Background. 


Bridges, Transi- 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1949 
Theses 
Ballet, Arthur H., A Study of the Jew 


as a Character in, Selected Plays, 1g00- 
» 1949. 
Cole, Ailene, The Theory and Practice 


of Choral Reading. 

Davis, Jed H., A Critical Survey of the 
Stage Lighting Equipment in the High 
Schools of Minnesota. 

Gee, Robert, A History of the Theatre 
at the University of Minnesota from Its 
Beginning to 1947. 

Paulson, Stanley F., Changes in Confi- 
dence during a Period of Speech Train- 
ing: Transfer of Training and Compar- 
ison of Improved and Non-Improved 
Groups on the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory. 
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M.A. 


3665. 
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3671. 


3672. 
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D.Ed. 


367 4. 


3675. 


M.A. 
3676. 
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Shepard, David W., Six Plays of the 
Social Theatre: The Method of Didactic 
Drama. 

Thesis 

Lander, Edward K., An Explorative Study 
of Some Effects of Therapy on Adult 
Stutterers. 


Theses 

*Brieland, Donald, A Comparative Study 
of the Speech of Blind and Sighted Chil- 
dren. 

*Drake, Francis, A Study of the Person- 
ality Interested in 


Traits of Students 


Acting. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 

1949 
Theses 
Donaldson, Catherine Alice, The Concept 
of Public Address in Missouri 1904. 
Nelda Heiner, A Study of the 
Off-Campus Services of the University of 
Missouri Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
Kreigh, Helen Lorraine Means, An Ex- 
perimental Study in the Discrimination 
of Voiceless Consonant Sounds. 
Krival, Molly Betty Penson, An Investi- 
gation of the Behavior of Nonstuttering 
Three- and Four-Year-Old Children. 
Lambert, james David, An Approach to 
the Correction of the American English 
Speech of Chinese. 


Goode, 


Munford, Jessie Smith, The Popular Con- 
cept of Eloquence in Missouri in 1912. 
Perkins, William Hughes, A Study of 
Methods and Materials for Testing Ar- 
ticulation of [s] and [z]. 

Thurman, Burdette Allen, A Survey of 
Speech Correction Services and Training 
in the State of Missouri. 

Wyrick, Dorothy Redfearn, A Study of 
Normal Non-Fluency in Conversation. 


Theses 
*Aarnes, Hale, The Organization and 
Administration of Radio Stations Owned 
and Operated by Educational Institu- 
tions. 

*Christiansen, Kenneth A., The Organi- 
zation and Administration of College and 
University Radio Programming. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
1949 
Theses 
Frohardt, Kenneth E., A Study of the 
Teaching of Listening. 















































3678. 


3679. 


3680. 


Ph.D. 
3681. 


M.A. 
3682. 


3683. 


3684. 
3685. 


3686. 


3687. 


M.A. 


3688. 


3689. 


3690. 


3691. 


3692. 


3693. 


Ph.D. 


Hansen, Norman J., Audience Interest 
Factors in Debate. 

Healy, John L., The Status of Speech 
Education of 
Nebraska. 

Peters, Darrel J., A Study of the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska Forum of the Air. 


in the Secondary Schools 


Trauernicht, Maxine M., A Study of the 
Training of Secondary Teachers of Speech. 


New York UNIVERSITY 


1949 
Thesis 
*Bronstein, Arthur, A Study of Predom- 
inant Dialect Variations of Standard 


Speech in the United States during the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century. 

NortH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 

1949 

Theses 
Cain, Mary Jo, The Dance Element in 
1943. 
Danforth, Mildred D., Examples of the 
Reaction 


Musical Comedy since 


of American Drama to Majo 
War Crises in Our History. 

Hirsch, Samuel, Repple-Depple, a Farce- 
Three Acts. 


Unto 


Comedy in 


Hunter, Kermit, These Hills, His- 
torical Drama. 

Hunter, Rhoda, The Application of the 
Structural Principles of Advertising in 
the Documentary Dramas of Norman Cor- 
win. 


Rhodes, 
Three-Act 


Ernest, Red Over Cactus, a 


War Play. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1949 
Theses 
Haskins, Harriet, A Phonetically Bal- 
anced Test of Speech Discrimination 


for Children. 
Reliabil- 
ity of Bone Conduction Audiometry. 


Hayes, Claude Stanley, Clinical 


Morgan, Dorothy Lee, The Usefulness of 
a Movie Technique for Determining the 
Social Perception of Deaf and Hearing 
Children. 
Wolsey, Heber Grant, Religious Broad- 
casting by L.D.S. (Mormon) Church. 
Theses 

*Ainsworth, Stanley H., A Study of Fear, 
Nervousness, and Anxiety in the Public 
Speaking Situation. 

*Becker, Albert B., The Speech Charac- 
High 


teristics of Superior and Inferior 
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3694. 


3695. 


3606. 
3697. 
3698 


3699. 


3793- 


M.A. 
3704. 


3795- 


3706. 


3707- 


3708. 


3709. 


en 
3710. 


3711. 


9712 


Ji 


School Teachers as Revealed by Student 
Reaction. 

*Bellman, Willard Franklin, An _ Ap- 
proach to an Aesthetics of the Visual 
Production of the Drama. 


*Borin, Leighton Howard, The Construc- 


tion and Evaluation of a Group Pro- 


cedure Designed to Raise the Confidence 
Levels of Beginning Students of Speech. 


*Brittin, Marie Eleanor, Concepts of 
Evidence in Rhetoric. 

*Crawford, Paul Kerrins, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, Orator and Agitator. 

*Minnick, Wayne Channing, _ British 
Speakers in America, 1866-1900. 

*Pauls, Miriam Dorothy, Phonemic 
Discrimination in Relation to Difference 
Limens for Intensity in the Perceptively 


Ear. 

*Schrader, Helen Wheatiey, Approach to 
the Study of Rhetorical Style. 

*Umble Roy, Mennonite Preaching, 1864 
1944. 

*Vandraegen, Daniel E. R., The Natural 
School of Oral Reading in England, 1748 


Deafened 


1828. 
*Weaver, Ella Haith, An Approach to 
Language Behavior from the Point of 


View of General Semantics. 
Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Theses 


Binkley, Jacqueline Benfer, A Quantita 
Loudness. 
Brigance, Shirley Jane, A Statistical Study 
of the Relative 
Tone Group Tests of Hearing. 

Schuh, Heartbreak 


House by George Bernard Shaw (Produc 


tive Measure of Vocal 


Efficiencies of Two Pure 


Buchans, Katherine 


tion thesis). 


Caton, Evalena Harriet, A Critical An 
alysis of “The Ohio Story.” 
Constable, Charles Robert, All My Sons 


by Arthur Miller (Production thesis). 
Dunlap, James Francis, Antigone by Jean 
(Production thesis). 

Arthur, The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself by Moliére (Production 
thesis). 


Anouilh 


Endter, Charles 


A Study of 
Discussion 


Feigenbaum, Mortimer Leo, 
the Effect of Different Radio 
Openings on Listener Interest. 
Grissinger, James Adams, An Analysis 
of the of Elec- 


tronic “Opinion Meter” in Measuring the 


and Evaluation Use an 


Comparative Effect upon Audience Opin- 
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ion of Panel Discussion and Formal De- 
bate. 

Hext, Charlene Betty, “Thriller” Drama 
on American Radio Networks: The De- 
velopment in Regard to Types, Extent 
of Use, and Program Policies. 
Huesemann, Theodore Junior, A Study 
of the Rhetoric in the Denison-Ranney 
Debate at Tiffin, Ohio, 1859, together 
with a Study of Audience Adaptation of 
Major Issues in the Remaining Debates, 
and Including the Text of the Tiffin De- 
bate. 

Jones, Martha Arline, Differences in 
University Attendance, Intelligence, and 
Scholarship between Speech Defectives 
Enrolled in a Speech Clinic and Those 
Not Enrolled. 

Kimes, Betty Jo White, A Study of the 
Influence of Radio Listening on the Day- 
time Activities of Housewives. 

Mall, Richard Merrill, Radio Listening 
Habits and Attitudes of Two Hundred 
Business and Professional Men in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

McCaslin, Walter Wright, The Problem 
of Acting in Contemporary Theatrical 
Criticism as Exemplified in the Works of 
Selected Critics. 

McCoy, Lowell George, Ethical Proof in 
the Verrine Orations. 

Mers, Harold Bruce, No Exit by Jean- 
Paul Sartre (Production thesis). 
Mitzman, Newton Erwin, Home of the 
Brave by Arthur Laurents (Production 
thesis). 

Mulder, Robert Leonard, Exploratory 
Study of Articulation Changes in Single 
Word Productions in Children between 
the Ages of Twenty-one Months and 
Forty-three Months. 

Reiman, Eileen Rita, A Study of the Sug- 
gestive Effects of Visual Cues on the Loci 
and Frequency of Stuttering. 

Smith, Don Crawmer, A Study of Pro- 
gramming of the Three Major Radio 
Networks between October, 1931, and 
July, 1935. 

Slocum, Barbara Irene, The Hasty Heart 
by John Patrick (Production thesis). 
Wright, Gretchen Elaine, A Survey of 
the Classroom Teachers’ Activities in and 
Attitudes toward Speech Correction. 
Theses 

*Ehninger, Douglas Wagner, Selected 
Theories of Jnventio in English Rhetoric: 
1759-1828. 


3728. 


M.A. 


3729. 


$739- 


M.A. 
3733- 


3734- 


3735- 


3736. 


3737- 


3738. 


M.A. 
3739- 


3749- 
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*Scott, Joseph Wright, The Japanese 
Noh Play: The Essential Elements in Its 
Theatre Art Form. 


Outo UNIVERSITY 
1949 


Theses 


Herron, William L., A Study of the Prob- 
lems in Sales and Programming of Tran- 
sit Radio in Huntington, West Virginia. 
Petersen, James Kark, An Adaptation of 
Norman Corwin’s The Odyssey of Runy- 
on Jones for Television with Complete 
Production Notes. 

Shutt, James W., A Radio Dramatization 
of the Career of Falstaff. 

Thesis 

Grekila, Corinne F. Van Dame, A Unit 
Set Development for the Ohio University 
Theater. 


Ou10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
1919 
Theses 
West, C. F., 
of Expression, a Discussion of the Mean- 


The Psycho-genetic Nature 
ing of Expression. 


1933 
Allen, D. S., The Aesthetic Structure of 
the Dramas of Eugene O'Neill. 


1937 
Axline, J. E., An Efficient and Economical 
Plan for Raising the Speech Level in 
Ohio. 

1942 
Davis, E. M., A Study of the Speeches of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


1948 
Danford, W. Kelly, Adapting the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operas to the Modern 
Stage. 

1949 
Hepler, John Henry, Shakespearean Stag- 
ing. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
1949 

Theses 
Allen, Nanie Flo, A Study of the Rhe- 
torical Style in Selected Messages of Prin- 
cipal Chiefs of the Cherokee Nation be- 
tween 1860 and 1880. 
Beardsley, Paul Wesley, Listening Versus 
Listening and Reading: A Study in the 
Appreciation of Poetry. 












































M.A. 


M.S. 


M.A. 





3745- 


3746. 


3747- 


3748. 


3752- 


Cohen, Sarah Ruth, Radio Programming 
for Young Children. 
Holloway, Leonard L., Jr., An Analysis 
of the Nature and Purposes of Religious 
Broadcasting. 
Lewis, Kenneth, The Development of the 
Drama in the Methodist Church. 
Wilcox, Hudson, Production of Rip Van 
Winkle. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

1949 
Theses 
Hudson, Roy F., A Short Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the Theatre. 
Siner, Helen I., A Study of Talkativeness 
in Speech Defective Children. 
Thesis 
Schieferstein, Elizabeth M., A Study of 
the Public Speaking of the Oregon Pio- 
neer Reverend George Henry Atkinson, 
D.D. 

COLLFGE OF THE PACIFIC 

1947 
Theses 
Fuller, Carl W., A Study of Hiram W. 
Johnson’s Public Speaking Technique 
and of His Speech Composition as Mani- 
fested in Five of His Speeches on United 
States Foreign Policy. 
Larson, Marjorie Susan, A Study of Pub- 
lic Speaking in California History. 
Pugh, William Owen, A_ Syllabus of 
Techniques for Correction of Speech De- 
fects. 
Reid, Anthony, The Development of 
Stage Lighting and Its Application to a 
Problem in Scenic Design Entailing the 
Use of a Unit Set. 

1948 
Baird, John Edward, A Study of the Re- 
lationship of Speech Ability and Success 
as a Minister in Northern California. 
Lyon, Edward Burger, An Investigation 
into the History of Theories and Treat- 
ment of Vocal Registers in Training the 
Singing and Speaking Voice in Relation 
to the Recently Published Theories of 
Douglas Stanley. 
Martin, Elton F., Speech Attributes of 
Thomas Starr King. 

1949 
Holmes, Robert Bethell, Radio Broad- 


casting Equipment: A Short Textbook 
for Students of Radio Production. 
Hubbard, F. Beatrice, An Experimental 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Investigation of Speech Therapy for the 
Hard-at-Hearing Pre-School Child. 

3757. Ludlow, Jim Hand, An Inquiry into the 
Meaning of the Phrase “In the Public 
Interest” as It Applies to Radio Pro- 
grams. 

3758. Ulrici, Harold H., An Analysis of Pro- 
duction Procedures in the Stage Play 
Harriet. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
1949 
M.A. Thesis 
3759. Hopkins, Thomas A., A Study of the 
Oratory of Philander C. Knox. 
Ph.D. Thesis 
3760. *Diehl, Charles F., The Effect of Voice 
Quality on Communicativeness. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1949 

M.A. Thesis 

3761. Bode, William T., An Analysis and Pro- 
duction of Tom Robertson's Caste. 

M.S. Theses 

3762. Burleson, Derwood Eddie, A Personality 
Study of Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Stutterers and Non-Stutterers Based on 
the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 

3763. Pizzat, Frank J., A Personality Study of 
College Stutterers. 

3764. Shames, George H., The Relationship be- 
tween the Attitude toward Stuttering of 
Secondary Stutterers and Several of Their 
Personality Characteristics. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

M.S. Thesis 

3765. Roberts, Patricia Park, Speech Sound 
Time and Oral Reading Time of College 
Sutterers and Non-Stutterers. 

Ph.D. Thesis 

3766. *Cromwell, Harvey, The Relative Effect 
on Audience Attitude of the First Versus 
the Second Argumentative Speech of a 
Series. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 

1949 

M.A. Theses 

3767. Fahrner, William F., The Persuasive 
Techniques of Aimee Semple McPherson. 
3768. Masten, Charles, Common Elements in 

Judaistic and Patristic Address. 
3769. Prichard, Samuel, The Homiletic Tech- 
nique of Augustus Bedlow Prichard. 
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M.A. 


3772- 


3779- 


3780. 


3781. 


3782. 


3783. 


3784. 


Purcell, Dale, A Survey of Business Speech 
Needs. 

Sillars, Malcolm S., A History of Inter- 
collegiate Debate at the University of 
Redlands. 


SMITH COLLEGE 

1942 
Theses 
Harvey, Juliette, Learning through Do- 
ing. The Smith College Factory Follies. 

1945 
Hanson, E. Jane, An original play, You 
Can’t Have Your Cake. 
Hopkins, Merrell, Development of an 
American Dance Theatre from 
the Present. 


1900 to 


1946 
Beach, Arlene, The Open-Air Theatre in 
the United States, with Its Historical and 
European Backgrounds. 
Clinton, Evelyn, A Comparative Analysis 
of the Two of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Poetic Drama Richelieu as Collaborated 
on and Acted by William Charles Mac- 
ready in 1839 and as Revised and Acted 
by Edwin Booth in 1866. 
Rich, Shirley, Elements of Comedy as II- 
lustrated by Three Shakespearean Wom- 
en, Rosalind, Beatrice, and Maria. 
Lord, Betty, A Study of the Life and 
Writings of Emily Dickinson in Prepara- 
tion for a Dramatization of Her Life. 


Texts 


1947 
Smith, Sally (Mrs. Potter), A Study of 
the Form, History and Influence of the 
“Living Newspaper.” 


1948 
Friedman, Joe, The Hero, the Chorus, 
and the Audience: A Study in Relation- 
ships as Evidenced in Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Gross, Eugene D., A Study Based Upon 
the Plays of Clifford Odets. 
Kazanoff, Theodore, The World of George 
Lillo in Relation to His Play, The Lon- 
don Merchant. 
Miller, Harry, Visual Perception of Depth 
on the Stage. 
Phleger, Marjorie Temple, A Survey of 
Organization, Methods and Values of 
Drama Study in Junior High Schools. 
Wagner, Arthur, A Comparison between 
the Aesthetic Principles of Organic Act- 
ing and Organic Architecture, as Exemp- 
lified by the Theories of Constantin Stan- 
islavski and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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3788. 


3789. 


M.A. 


3799- 
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3792. 


$793- 
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3795- 


M.A. 


3796. 


3797- 


3798. 


3799- 
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1949 
Andreadou, Chryssa, A Comparison of 
The Infernal Machine by Cocteau with 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Baron, Robert, A Plan for the Use of 
Prefabricated Aluminum Sectional Units 
as a Means of Rendering More Effective 
the Construction and Use 
Scenery for the Stage. 
Nelson, Johnny Fae, The Basic Issue of 
the Orestes Myth as Interpreted by Aes- 
chylus in the Oresteia and by Jean-Paul 
Sartre in Les Mouches. 
Richards, Sarah, Designs for a Modern 
Production of the York Nativity Play. 


of Framed 


SouTH DAKOTA UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Theses 
Hallsted, Florence Marie, Costuming of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies in the Late Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Harnish, Frank James, The History of 
the Black Hills Playhouse and School of 
the Theatre, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
Larson, Harold C., A Comparative An- 
alysis of Errors in Grammar Found in 
Oral and Written Discourse of First Year 
Students at the University of South Da- 
kota. 
Quellette, Paul Elmer, Director’s Manual 
and Prompt Book for Shakespeare’s The 
Comedy of Errors. 
Rasmussen, Donald Woodrow, A History 
of Speech Education at Huron College, 
1883-1943. 
Sladek, Lyle Virgil, The History of Speech 
Education at South Dakota State College, 
1884-1948. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

1949 
Theses 
Becker, Victor M., A Study of the Psy- 
chological Aspects of the Masculine in a 
Selected Group of Ibsen’s Women. 
Friedman, Madgel D., An _ Historical 
Study of the Contributions of the Lewis 
Hallam Company to American Drama. 
Fuller, Marcus W., An Interpretive An- 
alysis of Three Plays and Their Stage 
Settings: Les Mouches by Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre, Tobias and the Angel by James 
Bridie, and Spook Sonata by August 
Strindberg. 
George, James A., A Proposed Plan for a 
University Experimental Theatre with an 
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3800. 


3801. 


3802. 


3803. 


3804. 


3805. 


3806. 


3807. 


3808. 


3809. 


3810. 


Ph.D. 
3811. 


M.A. 
3812. 


3813. 


3814. 


3815. 


3816. 


3817. 
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Statement of Problem and 


Method and Bibliography. 


Analytical 


Goodman, Phillip, Production Thesis of 
the Play From Morn to Midnight by 
Georg Kaiser. 
Gruener, Allan, George Kelly’s Contribu- 
tion to the Contemporary American The- 
atre. 
Hallack, Edward Nicholas, Preparation 
and Presentation of a Specialized Series 
of Children’s Radio Programs Based on 
Folk Stories. 
Kessler, Sydney, The Place of Clyde Fitch 
in the American Theatre. 
Lipsey, Alfred Eugene, The History of 
the Habimah Theatre—the National 
Theatre of Israel. 
Locke, Vivia, Thematic Study of the 
Plays of John Millington Synge. 
Maxwell, Ida Evelyn, Suggested Program 
for and Problems of the Improvement of 
Oral Language in the Colored Schools 
of New Orleans. 
McCloskey, James R., A Study of the 
Central Staging Method and Its Rise and 
Development in the Universities and Col- 
leges of the United States. 
Menagh, H. Beresford, Yielding Place— 
Original three-act play. 
Robson, Jack, Blue Ridge—Original 
Three-Act Play. 
Saettler, Paul, A Comprehensive Study 
of the Programs of FM Stations in Los 
Angeles. 
Thesis 
*Phelps, Waldo Woodson, A Survey of 
Speech Education in the Public Senior 
High Schools of California. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

1949 

Theses 
Athey, Paula Kanner, Construction of 
Sixteenth Century Costumes for the Stage. 
Blau, Herbert, Out of the Rain, a Drama 
in Three Acts. 
Brockett, Oscar G., The Analysis and 
Record of the Technical Production of 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 
Chapmond, Selma, A Production Book 
of the Costume Designs for Shakespeare’s 
Othello. 
Davis, Elaine, Major Trends in Contem- 
porary American Musical Comedy. 
Ellett, Melvin K., A Production and Pro- 


duction Thesis Book of Henrik Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House. 


3818. 


3828. 


3829. 


3830. 


3831. 


3832. 


3533. 


3834. 


Ph.D. 
3835. 


M.A. 
3836. 


Greendale, Alexander, Build No Fence 
Around Me and The Golden Mountain 
—Two Original Plays. 

Hannigan, Helen, Speech Needs of Chil- 
dren with Athetoid and Spastic Cerebral 
Palsy. 

Hostetler, Paul, A Production 
Sherwood's The Petrified Forest. 
Irving, Jules, A Production Book 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 
McCormic, Ralph, Lighting Equipment 
for X-Hall Theatre, University of Texas. 
McCreath, Harrison, A Technical 
duction of The Adding Machine. 
McGovern, O'Neill's 


Book of 


for 


Pro- 


Beatrice, 
Conception of Tragedy. 
Menzel, Dorothy, 


Eugene 


Tech- 
Primary 


Therapeutic 


in the Treatment of 


Stutterers. 


niques 


Nelson, Anne, A Program of Therapy for 
the Pre-School Child with Functional De- 
layed Speech. 
Niven, Harold, The 
of the Technical Production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape. 

Oken, Sylvia, The Psychology of the Hard 
of Hearing Adult. 

Papousek, Mary-Lu, Design and Lighting 
Equipment for Xavier Auditorium, Saint 
Mary College. 


Analysis and Record 


Smith, William S., James Otis’ Use of 
Fundamental Law as a Rhetorical Argu- 
ment. 

Sparks, Robert, Psychodrama as a Clinical 
Technique in Speech Correction. 
Spenker, Lyneth, The Dramatic Criteria 
of George Bernard Shaw as Seen in His 
Theatrical Criticism. 

Welsh, Willard, The Comic Characters 
of Kaufman and Hart. 

William, Steele Mackaye’s 
Ideas and Theories as Incorporated in 
the Lyceum Theatre. 


Vorenberg, 


Thesis 

*Molyneaux, Dorothy-Jane Munz, En- 
vironmental Factors Differentiating Chil- 
dren of Advanced Speech Development 
from Those with Retarded Speech, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Theses 
Adler, Gerald, Persuasion in the Speeches 
of Congressional Candidates in Onondaga 
County, New York, during the 1948 Cam- 
paign. 
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3852. 
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Field, Laurette R., A Survey of FM Lis- 
teners in Syracuse, New York, 1948. 
Herbst, Harvey, A Study of the Empire 
State FM School of the Air. 

McCulloch, Samuel C., You Got a Glory 
(A Play in Three Acts). 

Myers, Lawrence, A Study of the Radio 
Listening Characteristics of Liberal Arts 
Seniors at Syracuse University. 

Nowak, Amram, Desire the Stars, but 


Take the Moon (A Play in Four Scenes). . 


Schmidt, Ralph N., The Comparative 
Effectiveness of Audience Versus Instruc- 
tor Grading on the Development of Pro- 
ficiency in Public Speaking. 

Sheehan, William F., Timothy and the 
Lion, and Other Short Plays for Children. 
Simon, Sonya, A Study of the Visual and 
Auditory Aptitude of Speech Defective 
Children. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Thesis 
Faust, Amy D., An Analysis of the Prob- 
lems of Protestant Religious Radio and 
Television Programming. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
1949 

Theses 
Phillips, Elizabeth, Barrie and the De- 
velopment of the Literary Stage Direc- 
tion. 
Ward, Margaret, News Listening Habits 
of Knoxville Radio Audiences. 
Wilson, O. J., Elements of Actuation in 
the Speeches of Andrew Jackson. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
1949 

Theses 
Merrick, Clela G., Development of a 
Hearing Conservation Program. 
Mitchell, Peggy, A Comparison of Crea- 
tive Writing of Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing and Hearing High School Students. 
Zedler, Empress Young, The History and 
Educational Uses of Rhythmic Speech. 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Thesis 
Reid, Sue, A Critical Study of the Use of 
Visual Aids in the Teaching of Speech- 
Drama. 


M.A. 
3853- 


3854- 


3855- 


3856. 


3858. 


3559.- 


3860. 


3861. 


3862. 


3863. 


3864. 


3865. 


3866. 


‘Texas STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
1940 


Theses 


Heard, Elizabeth Ann, Director’s Prompt- 
book for a Production of The Story of 
the Christ Child by Dr. Louis H. Hub- 
bard. 

Purdy, Cecile, The Oral Book Review as 
a Cultural Factor: Its Technique and Vo- 
cational Opportunities. 

Talley, Margaret Louise, A Manual for 
the Correction of Children’s Speech Dis- 
orders. 

1941 
Hill, Emmie B., A Study of the High 


School Assembly in Selected 


Certain 
Texas School Systems. 
May, Doris Evelyn, Some Comparisons of 
the Time and Pitch Characteristics of 
Conversation and Public Address of 
Selected Speakers. 

1942 
Cook, Marthanne Reagan, Madame Ves- 
tris, Her Influence on the British Thea- 
tre, 1831-1854. 
Frederick, Clare Adams, The Writing 
and Production of an Original Play with 
Director’s Promptbook. 
Mortensen, Lydia Marie, Further Studies 
in the Rhythmic and Melodic Patterns 
of Conversational and Public Speech. 


1943 
Sanders, Clarice Matthews, A Comparison 
of the Time, Pitch, and Stress Patterns 
of Conversation and Attempts to Simu- 
late Conversation in Stage and Radio 
Plays. 

1946 
Black, Margaret A., Radio as an Aid in 
the Teaching of Classical Literature, with 
Illustrative Scripts of the Novel Ivanhoe. 
Moore, Iona Helen, An Original One Act 
Play with Suggestions for Staging. 
Wallace, Lee Ella, A Study of the Criteria 
for the Selection of Plays in High Schools 
and the Interscholastic League of Texas, 
with an Evaluation of the Criteria for 
Play Selection by Authorities in the Field 
of Drama. 

1947 
Warthan, Thelma Lindsay, The Interests 
of High School Speech Students. 


1948 
Brooks, Myrtiss Bernadine, The Produc- 
tion Script of Sean O’Casey’s The Plough 
and the Stars. 
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3867. 


3868. 


3869. 
3870. 


3871. 


M.A. 
3873 


3874. 


M.S. 
3875. 


3876. 


3877. 


Ph.D. 
3878. 


M:S. 
3879. 


M.A. 
3880 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Whatley, Mildred Faye, The Mexican 
Theatre with Emphasis on Contemporary 
Drama. 

1949 
Bradley, Elizabeth Leath, A Handbook 
for Speech and Hearing Therapy in the 
Public Schools. 
Duffy, Katherine Honore, Gather at the 
River, an Original Play in Three Acts. 
Kallina, Susie Fay, Producing Plays for 
the Theatre-in-the-Round. 
Weida, Lois Jean, The Relationship of 
the Acuity of Hearing to Academic Stand- 
ing in a Woman’s College. 
West, Ruby Hilbish, Relaxation of the 
Large Muscles of the Back and Its Rela- 
tion to the Speech Improvement of Cere- 
bral Palsy Children. 

UNIveRSITY OF UTAH 

1949 
Theses 
Maughan, Ila Fisher, A History of Stag- 
ing and Business Management of the 
Deseret Dramatic Association from 1852 
to 1869. 
Smith, Richard Goff, An Introductory 
Study of the Training and Background 
of the American Actor from 1890 to 1900. 

1949 
Theses 
Elkington, Dorothy Jane, Speech Survey 
of Children in Toole County, Utah, 
Elementary School District. 
Ickes, William Keith, An _ Investigation 
of the Effect of Starting Points on Thresh- 
olds in Pure Tone Audiometer Testing. 
Ramsey, Ross Brown, Common Contours 
of Chairs‘ for Stage Properties from An- 
cient Egypt to Duncan Phyfe. 

1949 
Thesis 
*Smith, Ross Donald, A Survey of Na- 


tive American Serious Drama from 
to 1918. 


1900 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
1949 
Thesis 
Mecham, Merlin, A Study of Number and 
Extent of Hearing Losses Found among 
Speech Defectives in Cache County and 
Logan City Schools. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
1949 
Thesis 
Speakman, Julie Rice, A Survey and 


M.A. 


3881. 


3882. 


3883. 


3884. 


3885. 


M.A. 


3886. 


3887 


i° 


3888. 


3889. 


3890. 


3891. 


3592. 


3893. 


3894. 


3895. 


3806. 


Analysis of Psychodynamic Therapies 
Used in the Clinical Management of 


Stuttering. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
1949 

Theses 

Alcorn, Ruth Pearson, An Analysis of the 
Social Issues in French Comedy, 
1938. 

Barr, Eldon C., An Analysis of Program 
Changes over Station KWSC, 1943-1947. 


1920- 


Knight, Martha McKenzie, Community 
Theatres in the State of Washington. 
Loschen, Janice M., A Study of the Speak- 
ing of Homer T. Bone. 
Ellen, 
on the Primary Level. 


Nevers, Mary Articulation Drills 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1949 
Theses 
Alderson, John Lester, Theatre Guild 
Productions on the New York Profes- 
sional Stage, 1930-1940. 
Argent, Maurice S., Productions of the 
WPA Federal Theatre (in:’ English), 
Broadway and Harlem Areas. 
Carle, Barbara Long, Modern German 
Plays on the New York Professional 
Stage. 


Collins, Carlyle S., Productions of Shake- 
speare’s Chronicle Plays on the New York 
Professional Stage, 
1949. 

Hardman, Stuart Floyd, Autotransformer 
Dimmers for Stage Light Control in Inti- 
mate Type Amateur Theatres. 


January 19g00-June 


Jack, William Terry, The Plays of Ra- 
chel Crothers on the American Profes- 
sional Stage. 

McDermott, Marcelline Theresa, Produc- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Macbeth on the 
New York Professional Stage, 1900-1948. 
Pannett, Murrell Alwin, Scene Plans for 
a Touring Theatre Project. 

Pynn, Mary Lorraine, Translations and 
Adaptations the French as Pro- 
duced on the New York Stage from 1goo- 
1909. 

Reisdorff, Kenneth 


Productions from 


from 


Paul, Theater Guild 
1939-1949. 
Valentinetti, Aurora Stella, Six Plays for 
Puppets (Adaptations). 
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M.A. 
3897. 


M.A. 
3898. 


M.A. 
3899. 
3900. 


3901. 


3902. 


Ph.D. 
3903. 


M.A. 
3904. 


39°5- 


M.A. 
3906. 


39°7- 


3908. 


GRADUATE THESES 


WASHINGTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

1949 
Thesis 
Shaw, Horace John, Syllabus for a Col- 
lege Course in Fundamentals of Radio 
and Video for the Minister. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
1949 
Thesis 
Smith, Charles D., A Rhetorical Study 
of the Trial of Warren Hastings. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

1949 
Theses 
Chalapis, Minerva, An Historical Survey 
and Evaluation of the Theatre in Greece 
since 1800. 
Kolch, Frederick L., The Philosophies of 
Elocution in the Nineteenth Century. 
Wattles, Jervis J., The Use of Oral Tech- 
niques in Industrial Supervisory Training 
and Communication Programs in Four 
Detroit Companies. 
Zink, Victor Markland, Platform Events 
in Flint, Michigan: 1898-1908. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Thesis 

*Hagen, Robert Lyle, (A) The Influence 
of the Well-Made Play upon American 
Playwriting. (B) The Comparison of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Holinshed’s 
The Chronicles. 


West Texas STATE COLLEGE 
1949 
Theses 
Brown, Betty Jean, A History of the 


Little Theatre Movement in Plainview, 
Texas from 1924-1949. 
Cain, Wendell, A High School Course of 


Study in Interpretation. 


West VIRGINIA _UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Theses 
Cappellanti, Eva Marie, A Survey of 
Possibilities for Analytical and Critical 
Studies in the Field of West Virginia 
Public Address from 1860 to ‘1900. 
Skaggs, Herbert Victor, A Study of the 
Value of Speech Training in Preparation 
for a Career in Radio Announcing. 
Wilson, Mardis Glen, Jr., A History of 
the Director-Playwright Relationship in 
the Theatre. 


M.A. 


3909. 


3910. 


3911. 


3912. 


M.A. 


$914. 


$915- 


3916. 


3917- 


3918. 


3919. 


3920. 


3921. 


M.A. 


3922. 
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WHITTIER COLLEGE 
1949 

Theses 
Basye, Granville, Speech Clinic Organiza- 
tion in the United States 
Buckman, Rollin, The Complete Design 
of the Stage Production of Pelleas and 
Melisande, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Dorn, Virginia, The Complete Design of 
the Stage Production of Anatole France’s 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 
Howell, Mary Jane, A Speech Improve- 
ment Program in a Reading Readiness 
Class. 
Porter, Wynne, Toastmasters Internation- 
al as an 


Agency for Meeting Certain 


Speech Needs of Its Members. 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
1939 
Theses 


Osborn, Courtney D., A Comparative 
Study of the Tongue Pressures of Speech 
Defectives and Normal Speakers—A Prob- 


lem in Experimental Phonetics. 


1944 
Eblen, Roy E., Jr., Modern Problems in 
Aphasia. 

1947 


Anderson, Ruth M., Pictorial and Educa- 
tion Material for Use in Teaching the 
Speech-Defective Child. 

Hull, Forrest Melvin, Influence of Vision 
on an Auditory Distraction Technique in 
Stuttering. 

Hull, Mary Ellen, Study of Anticipatory 
Speech Responses in Children with Ar- 
ticulatory Defects. 

Miller, William E., An Investigation of 
the Occurrence of Illness during Child- 
hood in the Histories of Stutterers and 
Normal Speakers. 


Reid, Marabeth, Motivation Speech Ma- 
terial for the Speech-Defective Child at 
the Kindergarten Level. 

Schmeling, Lyda Mozella, Remission of 
Athetotic Shoulder Tremors through the 
Use of Sound (Not Musical) Stimuli. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1949 
Theses 
Branley, Carole Winifred, Expressive 
Power through the Oral Interpretation 
of Greek Tragedy. 
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3923- 


3924- 
3925- 


3926. 


$927- 


3928. 


3929- 


3930. 
3931. 


3932- 


3933- 


3934- 


3935- 


3936. 


3937- 


3938. 


3939- 


3949. 


3941. 


MS. 
3942. 


3943- 


3944- 
3945- 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Clapp, Thomas Edmund, Without Bag- 
gage: A Play by Jean Anouilh, Translat- 
ed from the French, with Critical Notes. 
Duffey, Robert 
grounds of Speech. 
Felstein, 
Stutterers. 
Fenz, Roland Edgar, How to Build an 
Audience for an FM Radio Station. 


Francis, Semantic Back- 


Joyce, Language Analysis of 


Foster, L. Fernald, Jr., The Voice of 
America Broadcasts during World War 
II. 

Greenberg, Edward M., Epic Theatre: 
Theory and Practice. 

Gustavson, Phoebe Jane, The Negro 
Character in American Drama _ before 


1865. 

Hildreth, Richard Armand, Quintilian— 
The Good Man and Ethical Proof. 
Hoffman, Walter Sartre, 
Flies and Other Plays. 

Hollinshead, Joan Madeline, The Use of 
Radio State Health 
Departments. 

Iezzi, Frank, The Discussion Methods of 


Samuel, The 


by and Territorial 


Reviewing Stand Broadcasts. 

Irwin, Helen, A Choric Pageant of Amer- 
ica. 

Jorgensen, Erling S., Radio Station WCFL: 
A Study in Labor Union Broadcasting. 
McGrath, James Bernard, Jr., The Pres- 
entation in Texas of Documentary 
Broadcasts on Racial Discrimination. 


Muellenschlader, Helen, T. S. Eliot— 
Dramatist and Critic. 
Oleson, Margaret, A Speech Program 


Based on a Modern Philosophy of Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Proctor, Doris Ione, An 
Approach to the Rehabilitation of Cer- 


Experimental 


tain Speech Disorders through Music. 
Reinertsen, Stephen Peter, The Program- 
ming of a New Watt Commercial 
Radio Station. 
Tucker, Duane E., 


Commercials. 


1000 


Persuasion in Radio 


Theses 

Aylward, Thomas James, a Case Study of 
Television Programming: 1949. 
Baldwin, Barbara Jean, A Study of the 
Oseretsky Tests of Motor Proficiency as 
Correlated Mental Age, Chrono- 
logical Age, 1.Q., and Reading Aptitude 
of First Grade Pupils. 

Brooks, Keith, Hypnotic Poetry—A Study. 
Brown, Lawrence Robert, Frontier Dra- 
matic Criticism, St. Louis, 1835-1839. 


with 


3946. 


3947- 


3948. 


3949- 


3959- 


5$95!1- 


3952- 


3953- 


3954- 


3955- 


3956. 


3957- 


3958. 


3959- 


3960. 


3961. 


3962. 


3963. 


3964. 


Ph.D. 
3955. 


Cheydleur, Raymond Dudley, The Radio 


Listening Habits of Wisconsin High 
School Students. 
Dahle, Thomas Locke, Public Speaking 


in Wisconsin: 1870-1880. 

Daly, Cynthia Anne, Speech and Hear- 
ing Survey, Madison, Wisconsin Paro- 
chial Schools. 

Eddy, Junius, The Wisconsin Idea Thea- 
tre: A Program in State-Wide Drama. 
Gee, Ronald Callaway, A Survey of Extra- 
Curricular the 


High Schools of Wisconsin, 1947-1948. 


Dramatic Programs in 


Kilgust, Dean, Massachusetts Election 
Sermons. 
Mary 


Bradford, Wisconsin Educator and Speak- 


Krause, Jeanne Laverne, Davison 


er. 
Laur, Sister M. Veronice, A Study of the 
Dramatic Monolgue: Its Value for the 
Student of Oral Interpretation. 

McDaniels, Dorothy Elizabeth, Speech 


of 
Schools of Madison, Wisconsin. 


and Hearing Survey the Parochial 


Martin, Julienne, Fenelon’s Theory of 
Pulpit Eloquence. 

Montgomery, Robert Lansen, An Objec- 
Study 


Radio Broadcasting. 


tive of Newspaper Interests in 


Moore, (Elsie) Ann, Robert West: The 
Wisconsin Years. 

Schmelter, Marguerite M., A Program of 
Hearing Conservation in the Little Rock 
Public Schools. 

Schmidt, Karl, A Case Study 
Program, Chapter a Day. 


Scott, 


of a WHA 
Margaret Ann, Delinquency and 
A Study of Their 
Concomitance in Two Wisconsin Schools. 


Speech Disorders. 


Stovall, Janice, A Program of Education 
for Parents and 
Aid 
Projects. 

Wegner, Paul William, Jr., Hitler’s Theo- 
ry of Rhetoric. 


Teachers, Designed to 


Community Hearing Conservation 


Wolfert, Wayne R., Design and Construc- 
tion of Scenery and Lighting for a Non- 
Professional Presentation of Girl Crazy— 
with Special Consideration for the Prob- 
lems Peculiar to the Production of Mus- 
ical Comedy. 

Woody, Mary Margaret, Relation of Ear 
Preference to the Telephone Ear. 

Theses 

*Anderson, Bernard A., A 
goscope. 


Photolaryn 
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3966. 


3967. 


3968. 


3969. 


3970. 


397!- 


M.F.A. 
3972. 


$973- 
3974- 


3975- 


3976. 


$977- 


3978. 


3979- 


3980. 


3981. 


3982. 


3983. 
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*Brockhaus, Herman Henry, The His- 
tory of the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic Association. 

*Brown, Charles Thomas, An_ Experi- 
mental Diagnosis of Thinking on Con- 
troversial Issues. 

*Callaghan, J. Calvin, The Lend-Lease 
Debate, December, 1940—March, 1941: 
The Role of Persuasion in a Momentous 
Public Discussion. 

*Duffy, John Kenneth, A Hearing Aid 
Receiver Involving the Implantation of a 
Magnetic-Coupled Bone-Conduction Arm- 
ature in the Mastoid Process. 
*Hedgecock, Le Roy Darien, Prediction 
of the Efficiency of Hearing Aids from 
the Audiograms. 

*Whitaker, William Bishop, Thaddeus 
Stevens: Spokesman for the Vindictives 
and Creator of the “Solid South.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
1949 

Theses 
Allardice, James B., Marriage a la Mode. 
Original Play. 
Ashton, Norman Wallace, Prologue. Orig- 
inal Play. 
Beaumont, John H., Auditory Compon- 
ent Control in the Legitimate Theatre. 
Cowan, Robert Arthur, Histrionic Tradi- 
tion in Hamlet, 1811-1948; an Analysis of 
Eight Famous Interpretations of the 
Role . . . with a Comparison of Their 
Acting Versions. 
Crotty, Clarence Eugene, Mosel, George, 
Halo for Jane. Production Book, with 
Fssay and Bibliography. 
Davis, William Morris, The Need behind 
the Scenes. 
Dickinson, Donald Hugh, Seven Cities of 
Gold. Original Play. 
Fitch, Joseph Clay, George Villiers, Sec- 
ond Duke of Buckingham, The Rehearsal. 
Production Book, with Essay and Bib- 
liography. 
Fox, James E., Patterson, Thomas Mc- 
Evoy, The Glass Mountain. Production 
Book, with Essay and Bibliography. 
Golding, Alfred E., Goethe’s Theatrical 
Mission. 
Hartley, Neil C., Priestley, J. B., They 
Came to a City. Production Book, with 
Essay and Bibliography. 
Holmes, Ralph K., Shakespeare, William, 
Twelfth Night. Production Book, with 
Fssay and Bibliography. 


3984. Hurwitz, Albert, A Manual for the 
Teaching of Theatre Arts on an Activity 
Basis. 

3985. McBride, Mary Eileen, Gordon Craig 
on Acting. 

3986. Manzi, Anthony Belmont, Goldoni, Carlo, 
The Liar. Production Book, with Essay 
and Bibliography. 

3987. Martin, Catherine Louise, Jane Cowl. 

3988. Martin, William J., Larson, David J., 
Main Objective. Production Book, with 
Essay and Bibliography. 

3989. Meehan, Robert Thomas, A Grain of 
Sand. Original Play. 

3990. Nugent, Maurice James, Les Compagnons. 

3991. Ormont, Louis Robert, I’ve Been Here 
Before. Original Play. 

3992. Palmer, Richard Lyle, The Stage Direc- 
tor in England, 1870-1910. 

3993. Popovich, Maxim, Goldsmith, Oliver, 
She Stoops to Conquer. Production Book, 
with Essay and Bibliography. 

3994. Richardson, Martha, Garcia Lorca, Feder- 
ico, Blood Wedding. Production Book, 
with Essay and Bibliography. 

3995. Saam, Robert Douglas, Criss-Cross. Orig- 
inal Play. 

3996. Saffron, Robert Morris, Lola Montez. 
Original Play. 

3997- Shewmaker, Eugene Frederick, Maurice 
Evans. 

3998. Shropshire, Anne Wallace, The Role of 
Millamant and Some Actresses Who Have 
Played It. 

3995. Sidlauskas, Francis Walter, Aluminum 
Framed Scenery. 

jooo. Stix, John Morris, Gallagher, Francis, 
Night without Production 
Book, with Essay and Bibliography. 

joo. Tumpane, John David, Stark Young on 
Acting. 


Darkness. 


SECTION III 
INDEX 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 

Action: Motor proficiency 3762, 3943. 

Audiences: Adaptation to 93714. Attitudes 
3766*. Debate 3677, 3712. Discussion 3712. 
Grading 3842. Radio 3492, 3500, 3538, 3711, 
3716, 3717, 3837, 3840, 3847, 3926. Sound effects 
in reading 3531. Theatre 3405, 3565, 3780. 

Activities: The book review 3854. Business 
speech 3394, 3575, 3770, 3901. Chautauqua 3654. 
Conversation 3647, 3673, 3857, 3860, 3861. In 
Flint, Michigan ggo2. Listening 3676. Public 
opinion interviews 3482, 3485. Toastmasters 
3913- 
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Children’s Speech: Articulation 3688, 3722. 
Blind 3663*. Development of 3582, 3586, 3630, 
3643, 3668, 3690, 3746, 3762, 3835*. 
ment and 3835*. Emotion and 3577. 
3538, 3585, $741, 3802. 

Content 


Environ- 
Radio 


and Composition: In acceptance 
speeches 3576. Ethical proof in 3550, 3719, 3930. 
Evidence 3696*, 3830. Imagery in 3589. Logic 
3554- 3559- Persuasion 3686, 3941, 3968*. In 
speeches of acceptance 3576. 

Emotion: And speech development 3577. Stage 
fright 3520, 3660, 3692*, 3695*. 

Language: Errors in grammar 3792. And gen- 
eral semantics 3703*. Logical processes in 3554, 
3559. Oral language 3519, 3792, 3806. Semantic 
backgrounds 3924. Of speeches of acceptance 
3576. Of stutterers 3925. 
3700*. Word choice 3560. Word weights 3540. 
Writing 3850. 

Listening: And appreciation of poetry 3740. 
Auditory memory span 3598. Radio 3492, 3500, 
3538. 3711, 3716, 3717, 3837. 3840, 3847. Teach- 
ing 3676. 

Personality: Adjustment 3466, 3495. Attitudes 
3525, 3660, 3692*, 3695*. Conflicts 3632. Crea- 
tive attitude 3377, 3381, 3850. Of the deaf 3510, 
3625. And discussion 3480, 3488. Group rela- 
tions 3481. Illness and 3919. Mental hygiene 
3480, 3488. And psychogenic disorders 3459. A 
sociability test 3619. Social integration 3466. 
Social perception in 3690. Stage fright 3520, 
3660, 3692*, 3695*. Student actors 3664*. Of 
stutterers 3762, 3763, 3764. Talkativeness 3746. 

Philosophy: Expression 3733. 

Phonetics and Articulation: Anticipatory 3918. 
Of children 3722. Deviations 3534. Dialect var- 
iations 3571*, 3669, 3681*. Diadochochinesis 
3532, 3615. Drills 3885. Of foreign students 
3519, 3534. Of East Feliciana, Louisiana 3604*. 
Frequency and duration in 3571*. Listening for 
speech sounds 3526. And nasal resonance 3637. 
Negro 3600*. Phonemic discrimination 3484, 
3526, 3667, 3699*. Pronouncing dictionary 3745. 


Southern speech 3600*. Stage pronunciation 
$542. 3745. Testing 3671, 3688. Tongue pres- 
sures and 3914. Voiceless consonants 3667. 
Vowels 3637, 3646, 3648. 

Thinking: On _ controversial issues 3967*. 


Logical reasoning 3554, 3559- 

Voice: Air conduction of 3563. Bone conduc- 
tion 3689. 
3860, 3861. 


In conversation 3673, 3760*, 3857, 
And 
Fluency 3673. Frequency-inten- 
Frequency duration 3571*. Intona- 
tion 3588. Loudness 3704. Nasality and vowels 
3637. Neuro-muscular basis of 3634. Pitch 3857. 


Cranial pathways for 3634. 
dialects 3571*. 
sity 3558. 


Style in 3556, 3645. 


Quality and communicativeness 3760*. A photo- 
laryngoscope for 3965*. In reading 3471. Regis- 
ters of 3753. Rhythmic speech 3851, 3860, 3861. 
Symbolism of 3588. Time and pitch 3857. Tim- 
ing 3765. 


PuBLIC ADDRESS 


Debate: Audience interest in 3677. 
Ranney 3714. Effects of 3712. On labor-man- 
The Lend-Lease 3968.* 

And conflict 3632. And docu- 
mentary films 3472. Effects of 3712. History of 
3644. And mental hygiene 3480, 3488. 

ka Forum 3679. Radio 3483, 3711, 3933. 


Denison- 


agement 3587. 


Discussion: 
Nebras- 


History: British speakers in America 3698.* 
In California 3749. Chautauqua 3654. Discus- 
sion 3644. Flint, Michigan 3902. Hastings trial 
3898. Kansas Populists 3570.* Massachusetts elec- 
tion sermons 3951. Missouri 3665, 3670. ‘Toast- 
masters 3913. West 
3947- 

Homiletics: Of Bedlow Prichard 
3769. Delivery in 3569.* Fenelon on 3955. Men- 
nonite 3701.* And ministerial success 3418, 3752. 


Virginia 3906. Wisconsin 


Augustus 


Orators: George Henry Atkinson 3747. Homer 
T. Bone 3884. Mary Bradford 3952. 
John A. Broadus 3596. William Cullen Bryant 
3555. Nicholas Murray Butler 3568.* Alexander 
Campbell g3602.* Russell H. 3590. 
Thomas E. 3561. Ignatius Donnelly 
3697.* Paul H. Douglas 3527. W. E. B. DuBois 
3639. Harry Emerson Fosdick 3552. Robert Y. 
Hayne 3516. Hitler 3962. Andrew Jackson 3848. 
Robert H. Jackson 3536. Job 3645. Andrew 
Johnson 3573.* Hiram W. Johnson 3748. Thom- 
as Starr King 3754. Philander C. Knox 3759. 
Aimee Semple McPherson 3767. James Otis 3830. 
Augustus Prichard 3769. Quintilian 
3930. Theodore Roosevelt 3736. Saint Francis of 
Assisi 3427. Monsignor Fulton John Sheen 3490. 
Ralph W. Sockman 3453, 3621. Harold E. Stas- 
sen 3537, 3622. Thaddeus Stevens 3971.* Tru- 
man 3541, 3606. Senator Vandenberg 3636. 


Davison 


Conwell 
Dewey 


Bedlow 


Public Speaking: Of acceptance 3576. Audi- 
ence reaction to 3766.* In campaigns 3570,* 
3576, 3606, 3836, 3951. In California 3749. Of 
Cherokee chiefs 3739. Farewell speeches 3517. 
In Flint, Michigan 3902. Judaistic and Patristic 
3768. In Missouri 3665, 3670. Of Populist Cam- 
paign in Kansas 3570.* Of priest’s 3418. Rhythm 
3860. Time and pitch in 3857. Of Toastmasters 
International 3913. 

Rhetoric: And argument 3830. Ethical proof 
3559, 3719, 3930. Evidence in 3696,* 3830. In 
Hastings trial 3898. Hitler on 3962. Inventio in 
3727.* Logical reasoning in 3554. Style in 3700.* 
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INTERPRETATIVE READING 

Choral 3387, 3657. Of dramatic monologue 
3953- In the elementary school 3509. Of Greek 
tragedy 3922. A high school course in 3905. 
Hypnotic poetry 3944. Natural school of 3702.* 
The Orchid 3384. Of poetry 3370, 3531, 3740. 
Of The Rampant Victorian 3382. Sound effects 
and 3531. Timing 3765. Voice in 3471. The 
Witch Web 3385. Work book for 3579. 


Radio and Television 

Adaptation of The Inspector General 3635. 
AM and FM technique 3640. The audience for 
FM 3926. Broadcasting equipment 3755. Chil- 
dren’s 3741, 3802. College course in 3897. Col- 
lege majors in 3611. College radio workshops 
3388. Comparison with films 3399, 3650. Cur- 
riculum 3611. The daily radio serial 3390. Dis- 
cussion in 3483, 3711, 3933. Educational insti- 
tutions’ stations 3674.* Educational station pro- 
gramming 3675.* Educational use of 3501, 3538, 
3585. 3838, 3861, 3862. Employment in 3613. 
Of Falstaff 3731. FM programs in Los Angeles 
3810. FM listeners 3837. And Health Depart- 
ments 3932. Imagery in sports broadcasting 
3589. KWSC program changes 3882. Listening 
3492, 3500, 3538, 3711, 3716, 3717, 3837, 3840, 
3847, 3926, 3946. Music for dramatic shows 
3655. Nebraska forum 3679. Networks 3649. 
Network programming 3724. 

News listeners 3492, 3500, 3847. Newspaper 
interests in 3956. The Odyssey of Runyon Jones 
3730. The Ohio Story 3707. Original produc- 
tions 3501, 3802. Persuasion in commercials 
3941. And the phrase In the Public Interest 
3757. Political campaigns on 3541, 3561. 
Preaching 3430, 3453. 3621, 3897. And _ racial 
discrimination 3936. Religious 3553, 3691, 3742, 
3845. 3847. Speech training for 3907. And stage 
3650. Station construction 3651. Station pro- 
grams 3940. Syllabus for ministers 3897. Syra- 
cuse University listeners 3840. Teaching by 
radio 3862. Television production 3389, 3433. 
Television programming 3942. Thriller drama 
3713. Transit programming 3729. Voice in 3861. 
Voice of America 3927. WCFL and labor union 
broadcasting 3935. A WHA _ program 3959. 
WWJ-TV a history 3631. 


THEATRE 

Actors and Acting: American 3874. Sarah 
Bernhardt 3620. Booth 3776. Jane Cowl 3987. 
Gordon Craig on 3985. Criticism of 3718. El- 
eanora Duse 3620. Ensemble 3521. Maurice 
Evans 3997. Hamlet 3975. Sir Henry Irving 
3612. In Joan of Arc 3616. Macready 3776. 
Richard Mansfield 3452. Millament 3998. Or- 
ganic 3785. Pronunciation of 3542, 3745. Stan- 


islavski 3785. Theories of 3423. Madame Ves- 
tris 3858. Voice in 3861. Stark Young on 4001. 

Audiences: 3405, 3565, 3780. 

Children’s: Omaha 3486. Plays for 3493, 3494, 
3498, 3843. In Stuart drama 3424. 

Community, Civic, and Little Theatre: In 
Adrian, Michigan 3422. Black Hills Playhouse 
3791. Church 3507.* In college 3475. In Ohio 
3584. Organization of 3609. In Plainview, Tex- 
as 3904. In State of Washington 3883. In a 
university 3799. Wisconsin Idea Theatre 3949. 

Costumes and Make-Up: For the Masque 3497. 
For New Testament plays 3597. For Othello 
3815. Romeo and Juliet 3533, 3564. Shake- 
spearean comedies 3544. Shakespearean trag- 
edies 3790. She Stoops to Conquer 3415. Six- 
teenth century 3812. Victoria Regina 3545. And 
wigs 3474. 

Criticism: Of acting 3718, 4001. T. S. Eliot 
3428, 3937. Frontier 3945. Shaw 3832. Of Web- 
ster 3368. Speckbaugh’s 3425, 3426. 

Dance and Ballet: In musical comedy 3682. 
Production problems 3529. Theatre 3774. 

Directing and Producing: Aesthetics 3694,* 
3734, 3785. In America 3458. Arena style 3504, 
3807, 3870. For auditory component 3974. Bar- 
rie 3846. Casting 3496. The dance 3529. In 
England gg992. Emile C. V. Perrin 3457. And 
Playwrights 3908. Lennox Robinson on 3581. 
Properties in 3626, 3877. Touring 3893. 

Dramatists, Playwrights, and Producers: Aes- 
chylus 3788. Anderson 3616, 3629. Jean Anou- 
ilh 3923. W. H. Auden 3428. Barrie 3846. 
Bridie 3798. Norman Corwin 3686, 3730. Coc- 
teau 3786. Gordon Craig 3985. Rachel Crothers 
3891. Lord Dunsany 3429. T. S. Eliot 3428, 
3937. Harrison Grey Fiske 3633. Clyde Fitch 
3803. Paul Green 3548. Hart 3833. Holinshed 
3903.* Ibsen 3796. George S. Kaufman 3610, 
3833. George Kelly 3801. The Lewis Hallam 
Company 3797. George Lillo 3782. Steele Mac- 
kaye 3834. Nagle 3426. Clifford Odets 3781. 
Eugene O'Neill 3734, 3824. Pirandello 3435. 
The playwright 3456, 3908. Reinhardt 3607. 
Relations of 3908. Lennox Robinson 3581. Jean 
Paul Sartre 3788, 3798, 3931. Schiller 3616. 
Shakespeare 3415, 3533, 3554, 3638, 3738, 3776, 
3777+ 3799. 3793, 3815, 3889, 3892, 3975. Shaw 
3616, 3832. Sophocles 3786. Stanislavski 3607, 
3785. Strindberg 3798. John Millington Synge 
3805. Margaret Webster 3368. Tennessee Wil- 
liams 3436. 

History of the Theatre—Abroad: Costuming 
3812. Dublin, Ireland 3581. Dutch 3398. Eng- 
lish Theatre 3594, 3858, 3992. Epic Theatre 
3928. French comedy 3881. Greece 3899. The 
Habimah theatre 3804. Mexican 3867. The 
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Noh theatre 3827.* Stage direction in England 


3992. Madame Vestris’ influence 3858. 
History of the Theatre—America: Actors 
3874. Arena 3807. Boston 3463.* Broadway 


musical comedy 3641, 3816. Criticism in 3945. 
The dance 3774. Democracy and social comedy 
3462.* Deseret Dramatic Association 3873. Des 
Moines, Iowa 3566. The director in 3458. Dra- 
ma League of America 3591. Dramatic types in 


3461.* During the Confederacy 3603.* The 


hero in 3454.* Honolulu 3523. George Kelly 
in 3801. Little Rock 3518. The Lewis Hallam 
Company 3797. Native serious drama 3878.* 


Negro minstrelsy in 3478. New York French 
3894. New York German 3888. Ohio 3584. The 
open air theatre 3775. Pensacola 3513. Shake- 
speare in New York 3889, 3892. Theatre Guild 
3886, 3895. The WPA Theatre 3887. War dra- 
ma 3683. 

History of the Theatre—General: Epic thea- 
Productions of Twelfth 
Yiddish thea- 


tre 3928. Hamlet 3975. 
Night 3638. Stage chairs for 3877. 
tre 3505. 

Lighting and Sound Equipment: In an audi- 
torium 3829. Dimmers for 3890. For Girl Crazy 
3963. Unit set for 3751. 
For University of Texas 3822. 


In high school 3658. 


Masks and Marionettes: Handbook for 3469. 
Plays for 3896. 

Motion Pictures: Early development of 3460.* 

Music and Opera: Gilbert and Sullivan 3737. 
3981. Musical 3421, 3641, 
Radio 3655. Scenery for 3963. 
Pageantry: Choric 3934. Historical 3464. 


Goethe in comedy 


3682, 3816. 


Plays and Playwriting: American. serious dra- 
The 
3494, 
3419, 
3533, 
Ber- 
3434- 
Pres- 
entation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 3438. On 
Emily Dickinson 3778. 3599. The 
Flies, and other plays 3931. French 3894. Ger- 
man 3888. The hero, the chorus, and the audi- 
ence 3780. 


ma 3878. Aesthetics of 3694," 3734, 3785. 
Brothers’ Progeny 3479. Children’s 3493, 
3498, 3843. Children in 3424. 
3421, 3462," 3506,* 3641, 3682, 3777, 3816, 
3881. Les Compagnons 3990. 
nalda Alba 3431. Le 
Dramatic Observation of the Feast of the 


Comedies 


La Casa de 


Coeur des Autres 


Fantasy in 


The Jew in 3656. Of the living 
newspaper 3779. The masculine in Ibsen’s wom- 
en 3796. 


3929. 


Medea legend 33738. 
The Orestes myth 3788. 


The Negro in 
3393: 
3597, 


3809, 


Original 
3495, 3414, 3416, 3440, 3473, 3499, 3547> 
3572," 3578, 3684, 3685, 3687, 3773, 3808, 
3813, 3818, 3839, 3841, 3859, 3972, 
3973, 3978, 3989. 3991, 3995, 3996. Poetic 3428, 
3629. The Poetics and 3432. Puppet 3896. La 


3863, 3869, 


Rencontre Entre Saint Benoit et Sainte Scholas- 


lique 3437. Richelieu 3776. For radio 3650. 
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Shakespeare's 3415, 3533. 3554, 3638, 3738, 3776, 
3777+ 379°, 3793, 3815, 3889, 3892, 3903." 3975.* 
Social theatre 3419, 3462,* 3661, 3881. Struc- 
tural analysis of 3421, 3425, 3429, 3435, 3734, 
3903.* Thank You, Just Looking 3441. Themes 
3805. Tragedy 3432, 3824. 
War drama 3683. 

Prompt 


Across Big Mountain 3416. 


Urban Nagle’s 3426. 
Without Baggage 3923. 

Books—Productions—Interpretations: 
The Adding Ma- 
chine 3608, 3823. All Gaul is Divided 3447. All 
My Sons 3708. Alley Moon 3449. Antigone 3709. 
The Arbitration 3413. Arms and the Man 3459. 


The Barber of Seville 3444. Blood Wedding 
3994. Caste 3761. The Clandestine Marriage 
3448. The Comedy of Errors 3793. Country 
Mile 3402. Daughters of Atreus 3400. Dear 
Brutus 3373. Doctor in Spite of Himself 3407, 
3710. A Doll’s House 3817. Engaged 3442. 
Esther 3386. The Father 3408. Faust 3406. 
From Morn to Midnight 3800. The Gentle 
Bride 3383. The Ghosts 3411. Glass Menagerie 
3374. The Glass Mountain 3980. Grandstand 


Play 3446. The Hairy Ape 3827. Halo for Jane 
Harriet The Hasty Heart 3725. 
Heartbreak House 3706. Hedda Gabler 3376. 
Home of the Brave 3721. King Lear 3443. Das 
Konzert 3623. The Liar 3986. 
Lost 3445. Main Objective 3988. Medea 3417. 
The Melody That Was Lost 3465, 3487. Of 
Mice and Men 3814, 3821. Midsummer Night's 
Dream 3372. Mistress of the Inn gy410. Les 
Mouches 3798. Night Must Fall 3574. Night 
without Darkness 4000. No Exit 3720. Original 
3863. The 
Playboy of the Western World 3412. The Petri- 
fied Forest The Plough and the Stars 
The Rehearsal 3979. Rip Van Winkle 
3744. Romeo and Juliet 3564. The Rose of the 
Rancho 3551. 3642. She Stoops to 
Conquer 3993. The Silver Cord 3371. The Song 
The 


3975. 3758. 


Love's Labour’s 


plays 3402, 3416, 3572," 3578, 3859, 


3820. 


3866. : 
Sakuntala 


of Deliverance 3387. Spook Sonata 3708. 


Story of the Christ Child 3853. They Came to 
a City 3982. Thank You, Just Looking 3441. 
The Thunderbolt 3535. Thy Kingdom Come 


3578. Tobias and the Angel 3798. The Trag- 
Treasure Island 3379. 


The Well of the 


edy of Jane Shore 3409. 
Twelfth Night 3375, 3983. 
Saints 3546. 

Radio and Television: Of Falstaff 3731. Of 
The Odyssey of 
Runyon Jones 3730. Plays 3433. Thriller drama 
for 3713. 


The Inspector General 3635. 


Writing for 3650. 
Religious: 3383, 3386, 3387, 3507," 3597. 3743 
Scene and Theatre Design and Construction: 
Arena 3504, 3807. Auditoriums 3829. The Cherry 
Orchard 3415: 3405. Depth on the 
stage 3783. For Girl Crazy 3963. The Man Who 


Color in 
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Married a Dumb Wife 3911. Of Mice and Men 
3814. Modern designers 3605. For Nativity 
Play 3789. Painting and 3522. For Pelleas and 
Melisande 3910. Philosophy of 3977. Prefabri- 
cated aluminum 3787, 3999. Properties 3626. 
Romeo and Juliet 3564. Sectional units for 3787, 
3999. Shakespearean plays 3738. Stage chairs 
3877. For tours 3893. Unit sets 3732, 3751. 
Frank Lloyd Wright 3785. 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 

Analysis: Aptitudes 3844. The Blind 3663.* 
Children’s speech 3577, 3582. 3586, 3630, 3643, 
3663,* 3668, 3835," 3844. Clinic establishment 
3580, 3909. Clinic services 3666, 3669. College 
clinic needs 3715. Delayed speech 3826, 3835.* 
Delinquency and speech 3960. Motor tests 3943. 
Psychogenic disorders 3459. A sociability test 
3619. Talkativeness 3746. Teachers’ attitude 
3726. Writing 3850. 

Aphasia: 3366, 3618, 3653, 3915. Teaching 
reading 3627. Veterans with 3618. Volitional 
speech 3628. 

Articulation: Anticipatory § responses 3918. 
Children’s 3722. Chinese 3669. Diadochochine- 
sis and 3532, 3615. Dialect variations 3534, 
3681.* Foreign language deviations 3519, 3534. 
Speech discrimination 3484, 3667, 3699.* Test- 
ing 3671, 3688. Tongue pressures and 3914. 

Cerebral Palsy: 3395, 3477, 3543. 3819. 3872, 
3g21. 

Hearing: And academic standing 3871. Adult 
self-study in 3508*. Adult psychology 3828. Aid 
industry 3514. Aid receivers 3969*, 3970*. Air 
conduction 3563. Audiometry 3689. Auditory 
memory span 3598. Bone conduction 3689. In 
children 3582, 3756, 3844. Conservation 3849, 
3958. 3961. Creative writing and 3850. Ear 
preferences 3964. Handbook for 3855. And lip 
reading 3530. Parent-teacher education for 3961. 
Personality development 3510, 3625. Speech 
discrimination and 3484, 3526, 3699*. Surveys 
3367, 3369, 3879, 3948, 3954. Therapy for 3756, 
3868. Tests 3705, 3876. 

Philosophy: Robert West's 3957. 

Therapy: For American English of Chinese 
3669. Audio-visual techniques in 3562, 3916. 
Cleft palate 3557. By classroom teachers 3583. 
For delayed speech 3826. Dramatic activities 
and 3476, 3643, 3831. For hard-of-hearing 3756. 


Latin American English 3519. In Little Rock | 


schools 3958. Materials for 3916, 3920. Motiva- 
tion in 3920. Music in 3939. Psychodynamic 
3880. Reading readiness and 3912. Relaxation 
in 3872. Rhythmic speech 3851. Sound stimuli 
for 3921. For stutterers 3476, 3512, 3662, 3825, 
388c. A syllabus for 3512, 3750, 3855, 3868. 


Stuttering: Birth factors in 3617. Digital 
tremor 3455*. German theories of 3489. Illness 
and g9ig. And language 3925. Parent teacher 
guidance on 3476. Personality and 3762, 3763, 
3764. Rating sheet for 3539. Timing 3763. Treat- 
ment of 3512, 3662, 3825, 3880. Vision in distrac- 
tion technique 3917. Visual cues in 3723, 3917. 

Surveys: Classroom teachers 3726. Clinic serv- 
ices 3666, 3672. Form for 3392. Logan, Utah 
3879. Madison, Wisconsin 3948, 3954. Marshall, 
Texas 3380. Tuscaloosa hearing 3367, 3369. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Analysis of Needs and Abilities: In bi-lingual 
community 3439. Of the blind 3467, 3663*. In 
grammar 3792. Illness and 3920. Interests 3865. 
Of school children 3585. Speech attitudes 3525. 
Ursuline Academy students 3420. 

Articulation and Pronunciation: Drills for 
3885. Foreign students 3519, 3534, 3669, 3681*. 
Listening and 3526. Stage 3542. Testing 3671, 
3688. 

Assembly and Auditorium: In Texas schools 
3856. 

Books, Manuals, Syllabi: Broadcasting for 
ministers 3897. Cleft palate cases 3557. Correc- 
tion 3512, $750, 3855, 3868. Costuming 3503. 
Dramatics sources 3470. Interpretation 3579. 
Logic in 3554. Marionettes 3469. Public speak- 
ing 3624. Radio equipment 3755. Radio music 
3655. High school speech 3466. Theatre 3984. 

Colleges and Universities: Clinics 3666, 3715. 
Denver 3491, 3502. Florida 3515. Grades 3502, 
3592, 3871. Hawaii 3524. Huron 3794. Illinois 
3528. Hearing in 3871. Junior 3652. Literary 
societies in 3601*. Louisiana 3592, 3593, 3595- 
Minnesota 3659. Missouri 3666. Nebraska 3679. 
Ohio 3584. Ohio University 3732. Radio Work- 
shop in 3388. Redlands 3771. Saint Mary’s 3829. 
South Dakota 3792, 3795. Texas 3822. Theatre 
in 3425, 3799- 

Curriculum: Elementary school 3938. High 
school course 3466. High school interpretation 
3905. Little Rock 3958. Ohio 3735. Parent 
teacher 3476, 3961. Radio 3611, 3897. 

Debate and Discussion: Florida 3515. Louisi- 
ana 3595. Redlands 3771. Wisconsin high school 
3966*. 

Educational Dramatics: As an activity 3470, 
3984. Bilingualism and 3439. Black Hills 3791. 
Book for 3470. Central staging 3504, 3807, 3870. 
College and university 3425, 3475, 3528, 3584, 
3659, 3772. 3799, 3822, 3829, 3949. Costuming 
syllabus 3503. Film and 3399, 3401, 3403, 3404. 
High school 3490, 3498, 3511, 3614, 3658, 3864, 
3950. Illinois 3528. Junior high school 3451, 
3784. Learning in 3772. Minnesota 3659. Per- 
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sonality traits 3664*. Ohio 3584. 
St. Mary’s 3829. 


Puppets 3469. 
Sets for 3732. Texas 3822. In 
Visual aids in 3852. 


3949- 


therapy 3476, 3643, 3831. 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Wisconsin high 
schools 3950. 

Elementary School: Articulation in 3885. Mo- 
Motor 3943- 
interpretation in Philosophy of 


tivation proficiency 
Oral 3509. 
speech in 3938. Radio in 3538, 3585. Stutterers 


3920. 3762, 


3762. Utah 3875. 
Exercises: Articulation 3885. 
Fundamental Courses: For the blind 3467. 
Communication courses 3468, 3491. Speech atti- 
tudes 3525. 

History: Black Hills Playhouse 3791. Debate 
3595- Debate at Redlands 


Discussion 3644. Elocution 3900. 


and discussion 3515, 
377!- 


sics at Florida 3515. Hawaii 3524. 


Foren- 
Huron 3794. 
Illinois 3528. Literary societies 3601*. Louisiana 
3593. Minnesota 3659. Redlands 3771. South 
Dakota 3795. Robert West 
3957. Wisconsin high school forensics 3966*. 
Methods: Audio-visual 3401, 3403, 3404, 3472, 
3916. 
Classroom teacher 3583. Communication course 


Vocal theory 3753. 


3562, 3690, 3852, The book review 3854. 
3467, 3468, 3491. Of criticism 3549. Developing 
confidence 3695*. Dis- 
3488. Drills 3885. 3401, 
3403. 3404, 3690. Forum technique 3472. Grad- 
ing 3842. Improvement of language 3806. 
tening 3939. Oral 
3806. Psychodrama 3476, 3643, 3831. 
dynamic 388o. 
3735. Reading readiness and 3912. 
Rhythmic speech 3851. Self study 3508*. Sound 
3921. 
Toastmasters 


Directed listening 3526. 
cussion 3480, Films 
Lis- 


3676. Music in language 
Psycho- 
Public speaking 3624. Raising 
standards 
stimuli Teaching aphasical 3627, 


3913- 


3628. 
International Transfer of 
training 3598, 3660. 

Oral Reading: Dramatic monologue in 3953. 
Elementary school 3509. A high school course 
in 3905. Workbook for 3579. 

Radio: College 3388, 3538, 3611, 3674*, 3675*, 
3838, 3840, 3861, 3862. Curriculum 3611. Edu- 
3538, 3755- High 
school 3946. Nebraska forum 3679. Music 3655. 
Workshops 3388. 

Secondary Schools: Assemblies 3856. Califor- 
nia 3811*. Drama survey 3480. Dramatics 3451, 
3490, 3511. Interpretation 3905. Junior 3451, 
3784. Logic in 3554. Nebraska 3678. Ohio 3584. 
Plays for 3498, 3614, 3784, 3864, 3950. Radio 
3946. Social integration in 3466. Teacher’s 
speech 3693*. Stage lighting 3658. Student in- 
terest 3865. Ursuline 
Academy 3420. Wisconsin dramatics 3950. Wis- 
consin forensics 3966*. Writing 3850. 


cational 3585. Equipment 


Speech and 3907. 


Teacher training 3680. 
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Surveys: California 3811*. Classroom teachers 


3726. Colorado drama 3490. County teachers 
3396. Correction 3367, 3369, 3666, 3672, 3380, 
3392. Elementary school 3875. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 3948, 3954. Massachusetts 3391. Michigan 
Junior Colleges 3652. Nebraska 3678. Ohio 
3584. Teachers’ attitudes 3726. Texas 3380. 
Ursuline 3420. Utah 3397, 3875. 3879. Wiscon- 


sin dramatics 3950. 
Teacher Training: Secondary 3680. Teachers’ 
speech 3396, 3693*, 3726. 


Theory: Discussion and film 3472. Education- 


al film 3401, 3403, 3404, 3472. Of expression 
3733. Films in science 3403. Group relations 
3481. Philosophy and speech 3938. Douglas 


Stanley 3753. Of writing 3556. 
Tests and Testing: Articulation 3671, 3688. 


Audience 3842. Changes in confidence 3660. 


Grades 3502, 3592. Hearing 3392, 3530, 3705. 


3876. Lip reading 3530. Loudness 3704. Motor 


3762, 3943. Movie technique 3690. Oseretsky 


3943. Poetry reading 3370. Sociability 3619. 
Speech development 3630. Stutterer’s rating 
sheet 3539. Teachers’ speech 3693*. ‘Test scores 
3502. 

Values: Clinic 3715. Confidence 3660. Criti- 
cism 3549. Dramatic monologue 3953. Grades 
3842, 3871. Junior high school dramatics 3784. 


Speech for radio 3907. ‘Toastmasters Interna 


tional 3913. 
DEGREFS BY NUMBFR 


INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF 


Alabama, University of 3366-3370 
3371-3376 
3377-335! 
3382-3387 
3388-3392 
3393-3396 
3397-3398 
3399-3405 
3406-3417 
3415-3450 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
Baylor University 

Bob Jones University 

Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 
Brigham Young University 
California at Los Angeles, Univ. of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Catholic University 


Colorado State College of Education "$451 
Colorado, University of 3452-3453 
Columbia University, Teachers Coll... 3454-3455 


Cornell University 3456-3463 
3464-3508 
3509-3512 
3513-3519 

3520 
3521-3522 
3523-3526 
3527-3529 
3539-3534 
3535-3573 
Kansas State College 3579 
Kansas, University of 3574-3578 


Denver University 

Emerson College 

Florida, University of 
Florida State University 
Hardin Simmons University 
Hawaii, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Indiana University 

Iowa, State University of 
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3784. 
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BFR 


3370 
3376 
3381 
3387 
“3392 
-3396 
-3398 
-3405 
“3417 
“3.450 
$45! 
| 4 53 
“3455 
}- 3.463, 
[3508 
3512 
3519 
3520 
|- $522 
3-3526 
1-3529 
0-3534 
5°3575 
3579 
41-3578 














Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Miami, University of 
Miami University 
Michigan, University of 
Michigan State College 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Nebraska, University of 
New York University 
North Carolina University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan 
Oklahoma, University of 
Oregon, University of 
Pacific, College of the 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Purdue University 
Redlands, University of 
Smith College 


3580-3584 
3585-3604 
3605-3607 
3608-3609 
3610-3613 
3614-3648 
3649-3655 
3656-3664 
3665-3675, 
3676-3680 

3681 
3682 -3687 
3688-3703 
3704-3728 
3729-3732 
3733-3738 
3739-3744 
3745°3747 
3748-3758 
3759-3760 
3761-3764 
3755-3766 
3797-377) 


3772-3789 


i ies 
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South Dakota University 
Southern California, University of 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Tennessee, University of 
‘Texas, University of 

Texas Christian University 
Texas State College for Women 
Utah, University of 

Utah State Agricultural College 
Virginia, University of 
Washington, State College of 
Washington, University of 
Washington Theological Seminary 
Washington University 

Wayne University 

Western Reserve University 
West Texas State College 

West Virginia University 
Whittier College 

Wichita, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 

Yale University 
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3799-3795 
3796-3811 
3812-3835 
3836-3844 
38 5 
3846-3848 
3849-3851 
3852 
3853-3872 
3873-3878 
3879 
3880 
3881 -3885, 
3886-3896 
3897 
3898 
3599-3902 
3903 
3904-3905, 
3906-3908 
3909-3913 
3914-3921 
3922-397! 


3972-4001 
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